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At Marmon the engineer nfver rests. The axiom is, “There must always be a better 


way—so think it out, prove it out gnd put it into effect.” —— Following this policy, we present 


in the New Series 68 and 78 theflatest findings of Marmon engineers. —* To these already 


splendid cars have been added flew body refinements and new improvements of a mechanical 


nature. We solicit your inspettion of our new cars and believe you will find in each of them 


the most abundant packagepf transportation ever offered at anywhere near the same money. 


Prices $1465 and upward, f. 0. b. factory. geome 
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Whine? bruits and Nuts... 
h 


ospitable Halloween greeting 


aA 


Fruits and nuts—of course. 
Tradition decrees it. And 
what more delightful than 
the famous package of 
W hitman’sFruitsand Nuts? 


@ 


Delicious chocolate sur- 
rounding luscious fruits 
and selected nuts! What a 
wonderful greeting for 
those Hallowe’en guests 
who are sure to drop in. 


re 


How these crisp days 
awaken the candy hunger. 
Have candy... Whitman’s 

.. the Fruits and Nuts 
package ready. 


che... 


It proves both your 
thoughtfulness and your 
good taste to take “ther’”’ 
W hitman’s. 

Whitman’s Fruits and Nuts 
package is doubly wel- 
comed for the thought it 
carries—and for itself. 


re | 


There is a selected Whit- 
man agency near you. And 
every Whitman agency 
gets each Whitman pack- 
age directly— quickly — 


fresh from us. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia New York 


Chicago San Francisco 








Chocolates 
© S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 
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AINT Up! Fix Up! The more we travel 
around small towns, the more we realize that 
auty and order can be had only at the price of 
rsistent maintenance. Paint up! Fix up! This 
iould be the slogan of the town fathers. Dilapi- 
lated sidewalks, vacant lots that could be made 
to fruitful and colorful gardens, inadequate 
treet sprinkling and cleaning—such little things, 
neglected in many a small town, soon run up the 


ppalling total of an adverse showing. 


TYLES in Houses. So speedily has the tempo 

of taste been quickened that it leaves many 
of us bewildered. And this applies not only to 
decoration but to the style of houses. A man about 
to build, seeing this new taste and that in archi- 
tecture introduced, wonders if the fine old style 
he set his heart on won’t be outclassed ere it is 
built. In such matters it is better to disregard the 
palpitations of style. A house is a very personal 
creation. Some of us are Dutch Colonial people 
ind some of us Spanish and some Georgian. 
Build your house according to the type of person 
you are, and trust to your architect not to commit 
inachronisms, 





wv. 


HAZARDOUS Hobby. Although I knew he 


wasn’t a gardener, I had a suspicion that 
he found pleasure in some kind of country sport. 
We met at a dinner and compared notes. Yes, he 
had a farm and the rockiest farm in Connecticut— 
and thither he went each week-end for exercise. 
“You have cows and such?” I ventured. “No,” he 
answered, “I dynamite.” It seems he spends hours 
drilling holes in these rocks. Then he sets the 
charge—and runs like blazes. Presumably that is 
how he gets his exercise. 





See ssi Among the styles of garden dec- 
oration that happily have passed out of 
favor is topiary wor’. Innocent and inoffensive 
Box Yew and Arborvitae ‘vere clipped to represent 
animals and various inanimate objects. One still 
encounters them occasionally in English cottage 
gardens and in German gardens. This 
“abandonment of Nature” for the “offspring 
of fancy”, as the famous English landscapist, 
John Papworth, called it, was begun by the 
Romans, who in designing their gardens made 
them the antithesis of the informality of Nature. 
The Italians, French and Germans followed the 
Roman and “the Dutch with equal zeal, applied 
a similar practice to the singular circumstances 
of their country”. It took no time for the taste 
for topiary work to cross the Channel, and at the 
beginning of the last century the English garden 
that lacked its grotesquely clipped Evergreens was 
considered no garden at all. Then the reaction 
against them set in with the rise of “Capability” 
Brown and his naturalistic school of garden 
design. By 1825 they were being called “the 
disgrace of modern times”. 


some 
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ANDSCAPE Cows. It appears that among 
the landscape architects are some who have 
now attained the dizzy zenith of their art. Not con- 
tent with landscaping an estate, they suggest that 
the proper rural notes be added, and the landscape 
cow has come into being. Of course, some of these 
country place owners don’t want a cow, don’t 
need a cow, but since the Maestro says so, they 
bow their heads to better judgment. For what is 
a meadow without a cow? How absurd does a 
clump of old Apple trees appear unless a cow is 
resting in their shadow contentedly chewing her 
cud and viewing the landscape with placid eyes? 
Nevertheless, though their owners are convinced 
that a cow is necessary to the picture, that their 
places will simply never be furnished until they 
acquire a cow, they are on the horns of many a 
dilemma: shall it be a black and white Holstein 
or a fawn Jersey or a gray Guernsey? These 
are momentous questions to decide. 

We once knew an artist who has gained a repu- 
tation and made a fair livelihood from his paint- 
ing of sheep in meadows, and we naturally 
thought that he was owner of quite a drove. Not so! 
This canny artist owned one solitary, respectable 
old sheep. It was tethered in the meadow below 
his studio window. The artist would paint it graz- 
ing, stroll off and smoke a cigarette, come back 
and paint it in its new position and by the end of 
the week would have an entire drove on canvas. 

Perhaps these new landscape meadows can be 
so planted that one lone Jersey will give visitors 
the impression of a herd and its owner will gain 
kudos thereby. How economical! How truly 
rural! 


ASCIST China. In the article on Italian 
Modernism in this issue there are shown 
some examples of the work of Giovanni Ponti. 
Famous for his ceramics, he was ordered by 
Mussolini to design a set of china for the Palazzo 
Chigi to be used at state banquets. So success- 
fully did Ponti combine the glorious past of Italy 
and the contemporary tervor of Fascism that 
Il Duce, on seeing the set, is said to have immedi- 
ately ordered that copies of it should be sent to 
all Italian Embassies and Consulates for use in 
formal entertaining. 


NEW Dog Book. Old Doc Lemmon, whose 

wise rural sayings appear each month on 
the Gardener’s Calendar page is also the Robert 
S. Lemmon who writes each month on dogs. And 
it’s a question among his friends whether he is 
a better gardener or a better dog man. However, 
youll have to go a long distance before you'll 
meet a man who knows more about the care of 
dogs and their breeds. Two dog books are already 


to his credit—Training The Dog and The 


Puppy Book. Now he is appearing with a com- 
prehensive volume that should prove invaluable to 
all dog owners—About Your Dog. 









HE Ultimate Revenge. There are many ways 

one can wreak revenge on a hostess for a 
dull week-end, but the strangest I know is that of 
the Englishman who, being bored to death by the 
company and his hostess) on Monday morning 
turned the entire contents of the bathsalt jar into 
his tub and left for town immediately after 
breakfast. The English can be quaint! 


MEMORY of Matting. Years and years 

ago, when Harriet Beecher Stowe 
helping to edit a domestic magazine, she wrote a 
panegyric on matting. Since that time many 
decades of bare feet have paddled over matting 
floors, many decades of nostrils have sniffed at 
its crisp, dry odor on sunny days—like an in- 
cense from the Orient—and many decades 
been repelled by its overwhelming stench when 
days were damp. It served its purpose faithfully, 
but I’m wondering if people still use it. Some- 


was 


how I never can disassociate matting from 
old-fashioned bedrooms with their immaculate 


washstands, those domestic high altars of a by- 


gone age. 
f Led.) 
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LID Style. Thanks to the minutely 
“observational” school of writing, future 
generations will be able to learn the state of our 
grandparent’s esthetic and architectural enlighten- 
ment. Thus Julian and Ada Street, in their 
“Tides”, describe one of the mansions of a mid- 
Western community of “buff-painted brick with a 
glass conservatory jutting from one side, and a 
spreading lawn embellished by a cast-iron foun- 
tain; a circular basin with a central pedestal 
surmounted by life-sized figures of two ragged 
children standing under an umbrella over which 
water trickled with a pleasant sound into the pool 
below”. Mac Monnies, Janet Scudder, and the rest 
have changed all that . and the Modernists, 
if they have their way, will change it some more. 





PLANT for Satellite Cities. The Rubber 

Plant, known learnedly to nurserymen as 
Ficus elastica, will be with us so long as there are 
satellite cities, so long as‘there are Brooklyns and 
Camdens and Hobokens and St. Pauls. Once on a 
time, in Boston, when accompanied by a plaster 
cast of Winged Victory, it marked the zenith of 
respectability. Today you can find it flourishing 
and cherished in the parlors and back summer 
porches of these satellite cities, and maiden ladies 
meticulously wash its shiny leaves with milk. 
L. H. Bailey estimates that there are upwards of 
100,000 of these plants sold each year. An enter- 
prising milkman might build up a thriving trade 
in these sections if he whispered it into the back- 
doors of these urban purlieus that his milk was 
especially suited for the Rubber Plant. For a 
matter of fact, giving this lacteal diet is merely 
a work of supererogation. What the leaves should 
be washed with, when scale insects appear, is 
smelly, suddy fish oil soap, which, of course, isn’t 
half so romantic as milk. 
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FROM CART SHED TO LOGGIA 






When Tony Montgomery acquired this peasant’s house 
in a village near Versailles the rear wing housed a cart 
shed. This he made into an open-air loggia that faces 
the garden. Since the village church stands next to the 
house, its age mellowed steeple overshadows the garden 
and the mossy, tiled roofs 





In North Park, a paradise 
for the  mid-montane 
flowers, the densely 
crowded blue spires of Lu- 
pinus decumbens rise in 
masses from acid soil 
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MOUNTAIN FLOWERS FOR EVERY GARDEN 


From the Mid-montane Parks and Forests of the West Comes a Multitude 


Of Little Known But Worthy Species 


HE floral treasures of the Rocky 

Mountains are not confined to the 
Alpine and Sub-alpine zones. Nor are the 
makers of Alpine and rock gardens the only 
enthusiasts that will welcome them when 
they become better known and are more 
easily obtainable. 

There are multitudes of lovely wildflow- 
ers that spread gay mantles of color over 
the mid-montane fields; meadows and 
parks, light up the gloomy forests and dark 
gorges of the cafions lower down, cover 
their steep and rocky slopes and lofty cliffs 
with gorgeous tapestries and, descending 
upon the boundless basal plains, scatter great 
splashes of vivid pigment over the barren 
wastes and dunes. Among the uncounted 
species that compose this splendid pageant 
are flowering trees and shrubs that will 
grace any American landscape picture, 
myriads of strikingly beautiful herbaceous 
perennials that will add needed variety and 
color contrast to hardy garden beds and 
borders and unbelievable quantities of other 
novel and ornamental material suitable for 
every kind of garden, in every conceivable 
location, even for places where the rankest 
weeds refuse to grow. 

Most of these plants are absolutely un- 
known to either amateur or professional 
gardeners, or to the leading growers and 
dealers in this country. Yet a great many 


HERBERT DURAND 


of them have been exported to Europe 
during the past three hundred years and 
are today considered of rare beauty and 
merit over there. Since the Big War and 
the advent of Quarantine ‘Thirty-seven, 
however, a most encouraging and wide- 
spread interest in our native wildflowers has 
developed among us and I am beginning to 
hope and believe that it will not be long 
before the cream of these lovely strangers 
of the mountains will be propagated and 
introduced to flower lovers, through the 
natural trade channels. When that happy 
day comes the charm and fitness of Amer- 
ican gardens of every description will be 
enhanced an hundredfold. 

In the April and May issues I described a 
number of characteristic plants of the Al- 
pine and Sub-alpine regions of the Colorado 
Rockies, as they appeared to the House 
& Garden Plant Stalking Expedition of 
1927. This article treats of the flora of 
the mid-mountain zone, and the two that 
are to follow later will cover that of the 
lower cafions and foothills, and of the 
plains and arid regions to the east. 

The altitude of the mid-montane region 
is between 7,000 and 9,000 feet. It is char- 
acterized by extensive plain-like valleys that 
are appropriately known as parks. There 
are a great many of them in Colorado and 
they all have striking topographical features 


in common. Apparently beds of ancient 
glacial lakes, the surface as a rule is practi- 
cally level except for occasional outcropping 
rock-ledges, or low gravelly mounds and 
hills. Numerous rivers and streams meander 
through them, with bordering thickets of 
Alders and Willows, and the hills and 
rock outcrops are frequently clothed with 
forests in which the cone-bearing ever- 
greens and the Aspens predominate. All 
the parks are surrounded by towering 
mountains whose summits rise to elevations 
of from twelve to over fourteen thousand 
feet, whose sides, below timber line, are 
thickly covered with trees wherever foot- 
holds can be found, and whose lower slopes 
plunge down into the plain like headlands 
and cliffs into the coastal depths of the 
sea. The only access to many of the parks 
is over or through passes that in several in- 
stances are above the line of perpetual snow. 

There are a great many boggy meadows, 
some in glacial hollows, others behind col- 
lapsed beaver dams; and in them are 
numerous miniature lakes and ponds that 
are kept filled by tumbling brooks that have 
their sources in the melting snowbanks and 
living glaciers of the nearest mountains. 
The flora of the meadows is remarkably 
rich and varied, containing many beau- 
tiful species that are not found elsewhere. 

The soil in the parks is alluvial, of course. 
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It is of stiff texture, dark brown in color, 


rich in plant food and practically neutral 
chemically. It would be ideal soil for any 
flower garden if mixed with enough thor- 
oughly rotted manure to keep it loose and 
mellow and prevent baking and caking after 
hard dashing rains. (Plants from the floor 
of the mountain parks, being neither acid 
nor lime lovers, appreciate liberal applica- 
tions of manure, just as ordinary garden 
plants do.) ‘The climate in the parks is com- 
parable to that of northern New England 
and New York, temperate in summer, with 
occasional really hot days, and sometimes 
bitterly cold in winter. The winter cold, 
however, is tempered as regards vegetation 
by a protecting and lasting snow blanket 
and by the en- 


feet in. thickness 


several 





circling mountain barriers against the bitter 
arctic-like winds that sweep over more ex- 
posed localities. Spring comes earlier than 
in other regions of the same elevation and 
it has usually greened the grass and caused 
the early flowers to blossom by about the 
middle of May. 

The numerous streams provide natural 
irrigation for extensive areas and there are 
frequent soaking thunderstorms during the 
summer months, so the plant population 
never suffers for lack of moisture. 

As it is entirely possible to simulate or 
even duplicate all these conditions, without 
gsoing to much trouble or expense, there is 
no reason why the plants of the mountain 
parks should not thrive in northern and 
eastern gardens. In fact, tests over suffi- 
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ative of our Virginia Blue- 
bells, is 


luxuriant growth. Flower- 


ciltata, close rel- 
graceful and of 
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ing-size roots 


The so-called Mesa Dais\ 
is known botanically as 
Erigeron multifidus. This 
is one of the group which 
promises well but has not 


as yet been fully tested 


ciently long periods in typical localities have 
demonstrated that, as a rule, they do. 
Our first expedition into these delectable 
regions was to North Park, which we en- 
tered from the east via the canon of the 
Cache la Poudre and over Cameron Pass. It 
is sixty-five miles from Fort Collins to the 
summit of the y mile is 
crowded with interest for the botanizer. 


pass and every 
After crossing the divide and while we were 
descending into the park, we caught occa- 
sional glimpses of the vast expanse we had 
come to explore, but it was not until we 
emerged from the forest a few hundred feet 
above the of the mountain that 
we reached a vantage point from which 
our view was unobstructed. Here we parked 
the car for a whole hour while we reveled 


bottom 
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In Helenium hoopesi is 
found a splendid. orange- 
flowered plant that grows 
upward of two feet tall. 
It is especially 


Pe fstemoin 


good with 
untila‘eralis 


Ladies Tresses (Spiran- 
thes) are among the lovely 
though less conspicuous 
Orchids. Their 
form is very often found 
in damp, sunny 


Eastern 


meadows 


in the glory of the superb panorama which 
had unrolled before us. 

Winding around the rugged cliffs and 
buttressed promontories of the lower moun- 
tain slopes, a limpid trout stream plunged 
southward under a bridge crossed by the 
motor highway and, after describing an 
almost complete circle in the open, resumed 
its straightaway course and was soon lost in 
a dense Alder thicket. Beginning. at the 
brook, a grassy expanse stretched away to 
the west, bedecked as far as the eye could 
follow with the splendor of blue Pentste- 
mons, pink and white and crimson Eriger- 
ons, and yellow and orange composites in 
a dozen different species. Apparently this 
floral carpet covered the entire floor of 
the park, even to the foot of the bordering 











mountains thirty miles away. And, as a 
most marvelous background, the distant 
summits were shrouded in silvery mists, and 
gigantic shadows chased each other along 
the mountain slopes below, as the clouds 
that were casting them flitted about before 
the morning sun. 

It was nearly noon when we resumed 
our downward way into the park. We 
rumbled over the bridge and the Director 
had begun to wonder how far it might be to 
Walden and whether we could get there 
in time for a midday dinner, when we 
came to a gate on the right of the road 
which bore a sign reading “Cabins for 
Tourists”. We had intended making 
Walden our headquarters during a three- 
day flower hunt, but it looked such good 





The Red Anemone (A. 
globosa) gives promise of 
being a valuable hardy 
garden inmate. Its suita- 
bility will probably be 


proved in a short time 
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hunting where we were that we decided 
to investigate the cabins and perhaps get 
our dinner right there. So we turned in 
through the gate and soon came to a group 
of ranch buildings, where we were greeted 
by a very agreeable and wholesome-looking 
matron. She showed us one of the cabins, 
which was quite comfortably furnished and 
contained a kitchen-living room and two 
bedrooms, and said we could have it for 
$1.50 per day. She also informed us that 
it was thirty miles to Walden over a rough, 
muddy road, that she could furnish bread, 
potatoes, milk and fresh eggs and that the 
stream, which she called the Michigan, was 
alive with trout if we liked them and felt 
like fishing for them. 

Our decision was prompt and unanimous, 











Our common Eastern Pus- 


ytoes has a glorified mid- 
relative in the 


pink {ntennaria 


pin rosea. 
Rock gardeners should find 
(his a worthy acquisition 








and ten minutes later I was casting a Gray 
Coachman and a Rio Grande King across 
a likely eddy and the Director was peeling 
and slicing potatoes. We stayed there five 
days instead of the three originally planned, 
had all the trout we could eat and collected 
an amazing assortment of plants, seeds and 
bulbs. Our largest trout, an eighteen-inch 
beauty, was carried home by the Director as 
a peace offering for the two days’ overtime. 

The conditions affecting plant growth 
in the other mid-mountain parks are similar 
to those prevailing in the North Park. I 
noticed, though, that as we journeyed south- 
ward on subsequent expeditions, we en- 
countered increasingly larger areas of poor, 


sandy or gravelly plains and mesas; and, 
in the San Juan and Rio Grande regions 
































near the New Mexico boundary, there were 
expanses of sometimes vast extent that, ex- 
cept for occasional irrigation, were practi- 
cally deserts. The daytime temperature in 
the south was also perceptibly higher, yet 
the nights were always cool, often cold. 

But, in the vicinity of streams, we found 
rich brown compact loam, chemically neu- 
tral and very like that of the north; and 
while I saw many unfamiliar and very 
beautiful flowering plants, the Pentstemons, 
Erigerons, Lupines and other familiar kinds 
were always present in bountiful profusion. 

My House & Garden readers must not 
expect to be able to get plants right away, 
or even seeds, of all the fascinating beauties 
we located and studied on these trips. That 
is, unless they go forth and find as we did. 
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Among the Shootingstars 
that give promise of soon 
available for 
garden use is Dodecatheon 
puberulum, One of the fin- 
est of this graceful family 


becoming 


bronchialis is 
the Boulder Saxifrage, a 
sub-alpine species. At pres- 
ent it is to be obtained only 
by those who can go into 
its haunts to collect it 


Saxifraga 


The Director, while optimistic, is both con- 
servative and conscientious. We are mutu- 
ally and keenly interested in what we called 
“the hardy garden species” but he is not 
willing to recommend or supply any of 
them that have not been well tried out in 
his own gardens. Nor do I wish to advise 
investing time, money and faith in anything 
that has failed to thrive in my Bronxville 
garden, and in two others in which I am 
privileged to experiment—one on Long 
Island and the other in Dutchess County, 
twenty miles or so east of Poughkeepsie. 

Therefore, I am presenting a list of mid- 
montane perennials for borders and _ beds, 
which includes only tested kinds of which 
plants or seeds are now available and kinds 
which may be obtained this fall, if they con- 
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At altitudes of 5,500 to t 
6,500 feet Erigeron mac- 
rantha is found opening its 
blossoms that range from 
pink, rose and lavender to 
shades of blue and violet 


Aster porteri is the Snow 
Aster which grows freely 
in the mid-montane region. 
It is here given an advance 
showing, for it is not as 
yet available for purchase 


tinue to meet expectations during the sum- 
mer or which promise well, but cannot 
yet be considered to have met all require- 
ments and will not before another year at 
the earliest. All the tested plants described 
have been cataloged and can be obtained 
from a source which can be learned by 
writing to the Editors of House & Garden. 
[f ordered this fall, I advise carrying them 
through the winter in coldframes or in 
ieavily protected beds, to prevent upheav- 
ing of the roots. They will then be in prime 
ondition for putting in their permanent 
places when spring comes around. 
PLANTS FOR THE 


HARDY BORDER 


A quilegia caerulea, The exquisite Rocky 








Mountain Columbine, bearing, when well 
grown in quite acid soil and half-shade, blue 
and white blossoms with long spurs and 
from three to four inches in diameter. Colo- 
rado-grown plants are preferable. Both 
plants and seeds are offered. 

Aquilegia hybrids. “Rainbow Blend”. 
The best strain obtainable for ordinary 
hardy garden conditions. Do not require 
special treatment of the soil. Result of 
crosses between all the western species. The 
range and brilliancy of coloring is wonder- 
ful, including pink, rose, scarlet, white, blue, 
velvety purple and many intermediate tints. 
Young seedlings that will bloom the follow- 
ing year are the most satisfactory, but seeds 
can be obtained if preferred. 

Aster apricus. A valuable and attractive 











Woolly Ground sel ( Senecio 
perplexus) raises stiff, 
stoutish stems above a 
cluster of low-lying leaves. 
This is to be found in the 
plain-like valleys or parks 


low summer-flowering plant, suitable for 
edging or for the rock garden. Less than a 
foot high, with numerous stems, each 
of which are capped with large violet- 
lavender flowers. Plants only. 

Erigeron macrantha. One of the most 
charming species of this fascinating family. 
The flowers range from pink, rose and 
lavender to blue and violet and are 
distinguished by their unusual number of 
ray-petals. They average from one and one- 
half to two inches across and are borne on 
stems about a foot long. 

Tris missouriensis. A strikingly handsome 
May-flowering Iris that grows abundantly 
in the mountain meadows in localities where 
the soil is wet in spring but becomes very dry 


(Continued on page 166) 
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MISTS 


When 


AN D 


Autumn’s 


That Is Nobly Set for the Year’s 


the hill’s rugged brow the hand of Autumn lies warm, 
mature, infinitely soothing. Over the short, dry grass on the 
knoll its cupped palm rests protectingly, fingers spre: ad to touch 
the slopes, the lower thickets, the river flats, and hush them to the 
blending the 
browns and glowing crimsons 


drowsiness of afternoon. Everywhere is sunshine, 
distances to a soft mosaic of vellows, 
under the blue bowl of the sky. October—and the rich, full-fed 


climax of Nature’s year. 


HERE is a strange expectancy about the countryside, these 

days. One senses it in the hush of the painted woodlands, 
meets it at every pool of the brook where dropped leaves float 
motionless above their own reflections. It is as though the world, 
its day’s work done, awaited the coming of the Master to approve 
the task’s completion. 

This quietness of Autumn is no depressing r thing, whatever the 
poets may have written to the contrary. To him whose ear is 
keyed aright the silence is instinct with the legion sounds of 
healthy, satisfied earth. In the tops of the Pin Oaks the bluejays 
The faint tick of leaves settling 
to the ground is accented by the louder tap of the husk chips which 
the gray squirrel drops from a lofty Shagbark crotch. Every thicket 
and hedgerow is busy with the rustle of chipmunks and the flit of 
The world is quietly astir, going about its infinitude 
of small affairs with an absorption that leaves no place for regrets 
over the lush months that are past or forebodings of the harsher 


flute softly over their acorn feast. 


bird wings. 


days to come. 

As dusk draws closer a chill steals into the air and the sensations 
Along the valley road 
hovers the pungency of unseen country smoke; the orchard breathes 


of the ear give way to those of the nostrils. 


out its haunting, fruity fragrance; fallen leaves give of their 
strangely inconstant spiciness. Mists gather over the lowlands, and 
their touch is as the incense of the world. 

Then night and the light of stars. Overhead the pale span of 
the Milky Way bridges the valley. From its footway floats the 
thin, high note of a bird, southward bound. 


HAT a strange, uneasy force it is, this instinct which prompts 

wee creatures no bigger than one’s hand to seek warmer 
lands as Summer wanes and guides them unerringly through the 
darkness to the Gulf Coast, to Central America, to the West 
Indies or the mighty forests of the Orinoco! Is it inspiration which 
gives them courage to rise from the thickets when the afterglow 
is fading and keys their wings to hundreds of miles of flight along g 
dim, uncharted ways? Today a Cedar-spired New England hill- 
side; at gray dawn tomorrow, the browned margins of the Chesa- 
A few hours for food and rest in the safety of the trees, 


peake. 
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FRUITFULNESS 


House 


Troupe Comes to the Countryside the Curtain Rises Upon a Stage 


Finale 


and again the long trail when darkness comes and the highway 
of the sky are free from the peril of hawks to which sma 
feathered voyagers would be relished tidbits. 

Those must be lonely ways the birds follow. We know litt! 
of the journey’s details, but if we turn a strong field-glass to th 
full moon’s disk on a clear night in early 
some of the travelers passing—not in close flocks as we mig] 
expect, but quite singly. Were it not for those faint voices wingin 
down from the heights, like the calls of men who keep track of eac 
other in the passage of a pathless forest, we would think that her 
is the essence of independence. 


Autumn we may sé 


ES, Autumn is far from being a season of slothfulness, oi 

resignation to the powers of melancholy. It is less the deat! 
of the year than it is Nature’s preparation for a long, rejuvenatin; 
sleep. Good brown soil and the treasures it holds do not die—the' 
merely rest. Surely there is no sadness in that! 

Ask the garden. The Phlox has furled its multi-colored banners, 
the swords of the Iris will soon be sheathed. But theirs is no defeat, 
no broken spirit. Having consolidated their positions and laid uy 
supplies for months, the flower armies have merely withdrawn 
discreetly to await the time for a fresh and overwhelming advance. 
One imagines their sturdy roots and crowns, secure in the dugouts of 
the border, sleeping light]; on their arms. Comes the message from 
Headquarters, and they will march out again with colors flying. g 

So it is more in a spirit of foresight than of retrospect that one 
goes about the pleasant, earthy activities of the Autumn garden, 
tucking in the Tulips here, delving there to plant Rose or Peony, 
clearing away the dry stalks yonder so that the spring 
may be well ordered and of good report. The sun stoops warmly 
at one’s side, friendly to the last. Against the fence the hard 
Chrysanthemums find the world good and speak their contentment 
in the very colors of Autumn. They know—and knowing, nod 
wisely in the golden light. 


awakening 


EASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness!”” We may not hav: 

the vine along the thatch-eaves of which Keats sang, but that 
is only a detail. Its lack cannot dim the si ght of the valley at day- 
break, peaceful beneath pearl-gray sheets which change to white 
and, like the spirit of sleep itself, hover briefly and are no more. 
The broad palette of the countryside lies re ady to our hand, and 
on it is no pigment that clashes or is overdone. Purple of Aster, 
yellow of Goldenrod and Hickory, green of Cedar, crimson of 
Sumach and Maple. A thousand hues of ripeness, hall-marks of the 
year’s abundant yield. And linking them all the dun brush-track of 
the country road, margined with scarlet and the gray of old, old 
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THE DOORYARD GARDEN 


On the small place it is often advisable to limit one’s 

gardening ambitions to the dooryard, and if it be en- 

closed with a hedge or walls then this spot will be a 

serene retreat. Here it has been accomplished on the place 

of James Lazarus, at Ithan, Pa. Davis, Dunlap and 
Barney were the architects 
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a? Indian Chief, one of the 
newer Breeders, is a remark- 
able Tulip. It is a dull, cop- 
pery red, eight or nine petaled, 
and sometimes measures eight 


inches across its blossom 


TULIPS IN 


THE 





TAPESTRY 


House & Garden 


OF SPRING 


Among the Several Types of This Famous Family Is To Be Found 


NYONE who writes of flowers is often 

put to it for words. ‘They are such dull 
and clumsy tools—such pallid pigments with 
which to attempt the portrayal of a grow- 
ing, glowing garden, with all its fine 
perspectives of light and shadow, its illusive 
color masses, that even the eye of the camera 
and the brush of the artist can never really 
and fully catch. 

And nowhere are these limping words 
more inadequate to their task 
than in any attempt to de- 
scribe the beauty of a garden 
of Tulips; or rather, of a 
garden in which Tulips, for 
the time being, serve as the 
keynote. For if any flower 
is the embodiment of the 
Spirit of Color, it is the 
Tulip! To think of colors iS 
to vision color. Their classic 
simplicity of form only 
serves to accentuate their 
color values and to leave 
them unchallenged as the 
most important of all flowers 
for supplying us with both 
the highlights and the shad- 
ows in the marvelously 
varied tapestry of spring. 

When we consider Tu- 
lips, then, we should think 
of them in color masses. Not 
that the individual flowers 
are lacking in beauty. There 
are varieties whose single 
blooms are quite as worthy 
of worshipasany Rose—and 
quite as fragrant. But the big 
thrill is to be had in those 
breath-taking color masses 


Material for an Eight Weeks’ Display 


F, F. ROCKWELL 


which no other flower is able to give us in 
quite the same degree of perfection. 

Nor is it necessary to spend a small for- 
tune to get a really magnificent display of 
Tulips. Prices this year are so low that one 
may well afford to buy expensive varieties 
by the hundred, or at least by fifties, where 
formerly a dozen has sufficed. Even if one 
does not have the space or the means to 
plant Tulips in special beds on a lavish scale, 





a few lots of fifty or a hundred, interspersed 
in the hardy border, with the plantings of a 
dozen bulbs in a group, will do wonders 
towards lending interest and variety to th 
spring garden and making it a mecca fo1 
flower lovers for miles around. 

Simple and easy as is this effective 
method of planting Tulips, it has come into 
general practice but slowly. On how many 
places may one not still find all the Tulips 
crowded into special beds— 
often in locations which fit in 
but poorly, if at all, with the 
general landscape scheme 
—while the hardy borders 
stretch out, bare if not bar- 
ren, during the season when 
the Tulips are in bloom! 

Orif Tulipsare used in the 
hardy border, too often they 
are wedged in, a few bulbs in 
a place, as temporary board- 
ers between the more perma- 
nentresidents. Thatisnotthe 
way to get full value from 
your Tulipsin the hardy bor- 
der. Make them an impor- 
tant part of it—are they not 
worthy of serious considera- 
tion, when they can give you 
a show for two solid months 
which will not be surpassed, 
probably not equalled, by 
any other flower during 
(Continued on page 172) 


Tulips in the author’s 
garden—a seashore spot 
where soil of almost 








pure sand was improved 
with peat moss, ground 
bone and tankage 
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g the re flexed, pointed-petal La Tulipe Notre and Helen Ea ’ 
lulips that are distinct from all the former a rich, blackish maroon 
. METS, the old Picottee is a deserv- and the latter an excellent white. 


They contrast well as cut flowers 


te favorite. Its grace particularly 
! Mg or when planted near each othe 


mmends it asa flower for cutti 
In the graceful Lily-flowered 
group there is Sirene, a charming 


of Arc, also called Mary 


Eaton, is one of the new yellow 


1? ° rr . . . 
a Darwins that every Tulip lover rosy pink shaded with pale yellou 
1 - . ‘ . ee 

n hould grow. It ranks with Yellow which Suz gests the « oloring of the 
ne Giant, the latter a pure golden well known Clara Butt, a Darwin 
r- Below) In the new hybrid or (Below) Le Reve, a single Early, 


early-flowering Darwin class high is satiny old rose in color. Its 





n ' . . ‘ 
: place should be given Mt. Lowe. texture is somewhat crinkled and, 
One bloom from the author’s with the lasting qualities of 
? , bd ° . . . 
wrden was 8%” in diameter the blooms, adds to its desirability 
in : 3 ” a 
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ith a distinctive and pleas- 
ing blossom fragrance, 
makes the Pinxter one of our 


most desirable native shrubs 


FAMILIAR 


Autumn Work with Lilacs, Flowering Peaches, Azxatleas 


F there was a time when 

the heat of summer 
somewhat wore down our 
garden enthusiasms by now 
they are quite revived and 
we are keen to accomplish 
many things before the frost 
puts an end to opportunity. 
‘There is no better season 
than this for ordering and 
getting in shrubs of any 
hardy kind, and among 
these are there any more 
lovely or desirable than 
Lilacs? And do we not at 
the season of their blossom- 
ing always decide that we 
have not nearly enough and 
plan to put in more? 
Well, the time has now 
come to do this; Lilacs are 
very hardy and there is no 
need to wait until spring. 

Mid-May is of course 
iheir festal season. ‘Then the 
lovely common Lilac and its 
innumerable hybrids (there 
are more than three hun- 
dred of them) display their 
great plumes of blossom and 
perfume the garden and 
countryside. It is one of the 


(Center) The flower 
stalks of the white 
Grape Hyacinth have 
the appearance of little 
wed ge s of seed pearls 
when the early spring 
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FLOWERS 
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FOR FALL 


Assures Recurrent Beauty Every Spring 
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ATTENTION 


and Bulbs 


most delicious moments of 
the year, and it is possibl 
to anticipate and prolong it 
by judicious selection among 
the earlier- and later-flow- 
ering species. In my garden 
at the end of April blooms 
a Chinese species, Syringa 
oblata, its short plumes hav- 
ing a pleasant fragrance 
though not as strong as tha 
of S. vulgaris and its pro- 
zeny. Its bush is broad and 
sturdy and not very tall, and 
the leaves, which are larg: 
and thick, color finely in th 
autumn. The blossoms are 
soft lavender in color. S. 
nivalis, with white flowers, 
is said to bloom as early, and 
only a little later comes S. 
pubescens with fragrant Li- 
lac blossoms. The last 1 
from northern China. A 
lovely and _ exceedingly 
fragrant hybrid of odlata is 
Lemartine, that grows into 
a tall, slender bush and 
flowers before the vulgari 
hybrids begin. 

Just before Syringa vul- 
garis and its hybrids finis! 









(Left) The early gar- 
denis full of surprises. It 
may even disclose, some 
day, a group as dainty 
as these whites, sup- 
posed to be a form of 
Crocus Tommasinianus 





Dingo? 
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hout Azalea indica alba 
ere is a delicious fra- 
rance as well as an im- 
aculate beauty. This fine 
hite-flowered shrub is 
rdy around New York 
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their display the Persian and Chinese Lilacs 
take the field. These are S. persica and S. 
chinensis, the latter also known as S. rotho- 
magensts, the Rouen Lilac. With their 
wand-like growth and enormous plumes of 
scented blossoms these are of exceptional 
beauty. There is a charming white form of 
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i the Persian Lilac. 
i Later flowering species are S. villosa, 

ol ' which though attractive as to blossom is a 

ib] black sheep among its kind because of the 

g ‘ unpleasant odor of its flowers; 8. julianae, a 

nk broad, low bush with fragrant blooms; 

Ww i S. josikaea, which makes a large bush with 

les rather small plumes of Heliotrope-colored 

ms flowers, whose scent is rather faint; $. wolf, 

1 { a Manchurian species of which Mr. Wilson 

ay- says, “Unfortunately the flowers lack the 

1c fragrance of several of the Chinese species, 

ha (Continued on page 186) 
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ind White Grape Hyacinths interplanted 

un Late April often brings the short between sweet yellow Cowslips and The double rose-flowered Peaches 
re blossom plumes of Syringa oblata, mats of the pale Phlox G. F. Wilson are among the finest garden orna- 
th the first Lilac to flower. This broad, combine to create an unforgettable ments which can be provided in fall. 
: sturdy bush comes from China picture of spring garden loveliness Often they bloom the first season 
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THE CHOICE 
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AND CARE OF ORIENTAL RUGS 


These Tewels Among Rugs Deserve the Same Careful Selection and 
: 8 g 


Attention Accorded to Jewels of the Earth 


RIENTAL RUGS! The antique car- 
pets of India! What 
visions of sumptuous luxury and voluptuous 


Persia and 
splendor their symbolic patterns and glow- 
ing colors arouse in the imagination. Ever 
since Marco Polo brought the first trea- 
sured floor coverings out of the East to 
dazzle the drawing rooms of 13th Century 
Ve nice, lovers of fine things have responded 
tothe lure of these exquisite fabrics. The carpet 
for the hour of prayer, the grave covering, 


the odjalik or hearth rug—whereon even 





the enemy of the house was safe—each of 
these to the seeing eye is a chronicle of 
history and religion extending back far 
before the birth of Christ. The rich pile 
of an antique tied in patiently, knot after 
knot, by fingers of masterly deftness, un- 
folds in its pattern the craftsman’s inter- 
pretation of his understanding of Nature 
and the meaning of life. The intricate de- 
signs he fashioned were handed down from 
generation to generation. 
EARLY ORIENTAL ‘TYPES 

For centuries, the possession of Oriental 
rugs was the hall-mark of wealth and cul- 
the shibboleth of the 
connoisseur. The soft tones 


tured tastes, wide 
traveler and 
of these earlier carpets represented the skill 
of master dyers well versed in the magic of 
indigo, madder and the Persian berry, 
cherishing for their descendants alone their 
alchemy of henna, saffron and other vege- 
table combinations, the secrets of Egean 
shellfish and of sheeps’ blood. ‘These prim- 
itive, early rug makers could unerringly 
pick the finest wools in their locality, the 
softest fleeces of the camel and the goat. 
They cunningly introduced the silk and 
flax for still greater distinctiveness. “The 
fingers of their women, trained from early 
childhood, wrought the memorized patterns 
in fine or coarse tapestry. Sometimes thirty 
knots were tied in to an inch of warp; 
sometimes the pattern called for nine hun- 
dred. Always the personality of the weaver 
went into her handiwork. The traditions 
of her people and the climatic conditions of 
her native province, which influenced both 
the materials and the dyeing, combined to 
make the antique rug. To it was always 
given the name of the province or caravan 
center whence it came. By the character 
of its pattern and construction we can today 
identify its origin. 

But with the awakening of the Western 
world to an appreciation of Eastern culture, 
with the desire to absorb into our own rich 
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the radiant 
perhaps by some Turkish maiden into the 
rug for her future husband, or the barbaric 
beauty of a saddle cover of some long dead, 
hill-tribe chief, the Oriental rug left the 
realm of the connoisseur and the museum. 
Western organization and the introduction 
of the aniline dye during the past half 
century have brought the modern Oriental 
within the reach of even the modest purse, 
to help depict the international spirit of our 
restless times in homes of modern influence. 


experience colors, woven 


Today the Eastern weaver in the “factory” 
mechanically follows the pattern, adapted 
by an American artist to Occidental tastes 
and expediency. The finished rug enters this 
country garish in the crude colors of ani- 
lines. Here, washing with chemicals softens 
it to an agreeable appearance of age. The 
design may be cleverly touched up after this 
treatment, while glycerine and mangles 
produce an effect of the sheen which was 
gained in the old rugs by the padding over 
them of countless bare feet. 

Even as in buying a jewel, the wise pur- 
chaser today will seek the assistance of a 
merchant versed in the selection of Eastern 
rugs and thoroughly familiar with the wiles 
of this land of barter. He, with his technical 
knowledge, will corroborate her selection 
of a pleasing color scheme and appropriate 
texture. Unless an expert, it is wise to refrain 
from relying on one’s own judgment in 
accepting as a vegetable-dyed antique a rug 
from an unknown source. A rug is bought 
primarily because it pleases. On the dealer’s 
integrity rests the details of technique. He 
will know whether the pile is tied in with 
the single knot of Sehna or the double knot 
of the Anatolian provinces. He can tell 
fascinating stories if the customer is inter- 
ested. But he can also apply his knowledge 
practically. He shows the great difference 
in color when looking into the nap of the 
carpet and against it—the dark lusterless 
surface one way and the light glossy effect 
the other. For this point will influence its 
appearance in home surroundings and may 
easily alter the final selection. 


DECIDING THE CHOICE 


Suitability to its purpose, too, is of impor- 
tance in making a choice between many 
lovely offerings. For every possible need of 
our homes today there comes out of the East 
some appropriate type of carpet. The 
exquisite drawing room where furniture 
of the Federal era gives its note of distinctive 
elegance cries for the delicate tracery of a 


Kirman—velvet soft of pile, its exquisite 
floral pattern tied in with perhaps four hun- 
dred knots to the inch. So perfect is the 
design, so rich and mellow the vegetable 
dye, so expert the craftsmanship, its back 
resembles a rare old tapestry. Its rosy red, 
soft fawn and brownish violet reflect the 
artistry of some honored dye master of the 
past. The rug is rare and fine, to be paid 
for in six figures and cherished as would 

a gem of the first water. 


“ORIENTALS” 


MODERN 

At the other end of the scale of values 
comes a type of Oriental rug recent! 
placed on sale in one of the conservatiy 
department stores. Beautiful in tone, firm 
in texture and satisfactory, even luxurious 
in appearance, these rugs were selling at 
thirty-six dollars. Behind them stood the 
prestige of one of America’s most reputable 
houses. While of no value from the collect- 
or’s standpoint of rarity or authenticity of 
design, their excellent patterns reflected the 
influence of old traditions, their colors th 
miracle of modern science. 

The authority able to pick these modern 
rugs for the average home could also discuss 
with a collector the “‘cane of flame” motif 
of the Khorassan weavers. His expert fingers 
would recognize with ease the unique left 
tied knot of one of these closely woven 
carpets. Its uneven pile is as familiar to him 
as the soft red and blue surface of a pileless 
Soumak which he recommends to a home 
already cherishing many Orientals of varied 
hues. But to the uninitiated he will give just 
the general rules by which he judges th: 
merits of an Oriental carpet. 

After selecting what pleases in color, size 
and design, see that the wool is the sam¢ 
shade clear through. This is one mark of the 
vegetable dye—it only softens and mellows 
with the passage of time. Anilines often 
fade to different colors, one or another of 
the primary tones in a combination some- 
times entirely vanishing. Don’t pay for a 
vegetable dye and instead get a doctored 
or faded aniline rug. 

See that the weaving on the back is firm. 
Inspect it by the light. The wearing quality 
depends on the length of the pile and the 
compactness of the weaving. In a Khilim, 
for instance, where there is no pile, the warp 
and weft threads come in direct contact 
with infidel shoe leather. They are much 
less durable in consequence. 

The warp should be heaviest and strong- 


(Continued on page 146) 
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The interiors selected for the Portfolio this issue are in the residence 
of Mrs. Hubert McDonnell, Greenwich, Conn, Above is a view 
of the small library—a restful room with pine paneled walls en- 
livened by the varied hues of the brightly bound books, pewter and 
odd bits ‘of colorful old lusterware. McMillen, Inc., decorators 
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(Top of page) Italian beds mingle 
pleasantly with the other pieces of the 
French 18th Century in this well- 
erranged bedroom. The walls are 


painted an old blue. The bedspreads 


are of linen in blue and mulberry tones 


and the curtains are plain blue silk 
trimmed with flowered percale border: 








At one end of Mrs. McDonnel’s living 
room is a collection of furniture par- 
ticularly well arranged. This balanced 
group further illustrates the eff ective- 
ness of chintz when used in connection 
with plain textiles. Here the curtains 
are of copper silk and the armchairs 
are covered in black haircloth 


Wall paper in blue and coral tones en- 
livens the entrance hallway which is 
furnished with charming Directoire 
pieces. The simple chandelier is an 
original Directoire fixture painted soft 
red and gold. Striped silk in gold 
color covers the small bench, and the 
floor is carpeted in dull blue 
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The 18th Century 
dining room is rich in 


: 
aot eRe Sa 


fbove) The deep 
! f the walls and 


he warm copper tone color values — old 


A 
™ Par, 
Ae 
3 


J 3 , : . 
q B of the curtains make white walls, red 
‘ printed linen curtains 


4 an admirable back- 
: ground for the Eng- 
lish furniture of the 

th Century and 

: the overstuffed pieces 
vered in a variety 
f colorful materials 





and heavy blue satin 
on the chair seats. 





The rug is an antique 
Oriental combining 
these colors. McMu- 


len, Inc., decorators 
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ARGE incomes are not necessary to the 
establishment of beauty and distinction 
in the home. Nor is it necessary to have 
large rooms in order to create an atmos- 
phere of comfort and gracious living. Many 
people having formerly lived in a spacious 
house, look forward to more limited living 
quarters with a certain amount of dread, 
lest all appearance of elegance will depart 
when they move into a flat of six rooms. 
This need not be the case. If wall spaces 
are properly considered, and if furniture 
right in scale iS selected, the illusion of 
space is readily achieved. And I am increas- 
ingly convinced that women with limited 
budgets can certainly surround themselves 
with charming and beautiful things if they 
persistently desire to have them and will in- 
telligently create them. 


This elevation 


in the living room of Mrs. P. 


to allow for 


ANCE 
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Gheen, Inc., 


Large Incomes or Spactous Intertors 


MARION H. GHEEN 


The apartment shown on these pages 
is a practical example of how to furnish 
small rooms so as to give an appearance of 
both size and elegance when a budget has 
to be considered. In every case there is an 
illusion of greater spaciousness than the 
actual measurements would indicate, due 
chiefly to the selection of furniture small in 
scale and arranged in such a manner as to 
increase the apparent size of the room. This 
sense of space is chiefly noticeable in the 
entrance hallway shown at the bottom of 
the opposite page. The furniture here con- 
sists of two small pieces—a low antique 
bench with a covering of old red brocade, 
and a flower stand just right in size for the 
limited wall space. This latter piece is iron, 
painted in a conventional scroll pattern in 
gold, red and yellow and is a pleasant inci- 


SMALL 


Real Distinction in Decoration Is Not Dependent On 


B. Diet2s Chicago apartment 
the value of scale in decoration. A two seated sofa was selected in order 
a lamp table at either end. The secretary is also small and 


conveniently in the Chicago, decorators 


ROOM S 


dent below the sunburst clock. The out- 
standing note in this hallway, however, is 
the kakemono surrounded by a border of 
mirrored glass. This with the stool com- 
pletes the composition and brings gleaming 
color notes into this small interior. 

The value of scale in decoration is even 
more apparent in the living room elevation 
shown at the top of this page. The sofa here 
was especially chosen for its comfort and 
size. A two-seated type was selected because 
it was found desirable to place small lamp 
tables at either end in order to insure two 
places for reading. It is covered in figured 
chintz—an arresting note against the plain 
walls—and enhanced by a mirror above, 
having a panel at the top painted in the 
classic manner in reddish brown. A sense of 
good proportion is further achieved in this 
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Reproductions of 18th 
Century English furniture 
bring a note of elegance to 
he dining room. The black 
1 gold lacquer cabinet is 


a refreshing variation from 





oom by the small secretary 
which fits comfortably into the 
corner, in no way interfering 
with the balanced scheme of 
this elevation. 

Elegance is achieved in the 
small dining room with 18th 
Century pieces, all excellent re- 
productions of old models. This 
type of furniture is ideal for an 
interior of this kind as it has 
grace and distinction and is gen- 
erally small in scale. ‘The wood 
is mahogany and the master’s 
chairs are covered in_ blue 
leather. A welcome departure 
from the conventional dining 
room piece and a grateful addi- 
tion because of its usefulness is 
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Only two pieces of furniture, 
each small in scale, are used 
in this little entrance hall- 
eay. On one wall is a kake- 
mono framed in mirrored 
glass. Miss Ghee ny, In y 
Chicago, was the decorato) 


the high black lacquer cabinet 
occupying one side wall. ‘This 
cabinet was made especially for 





this space so that it would b 
exactly correct in scale. 

The bedroom in this apart- 
ment is another small interior 
that has been made to appear 
larger by a careful selection of 
furniture. It is a colorful room 
with painted furniture and 
bright chintz. ‘The bed and chest 
of drawers are painted sea green 
and gold, finished with a coat 
of glaze. Another color note 
is found in the small chairs 
painted ivory and covered with 
multi-colored damask. The 

(Continued on page 130) 
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BREAKFAST PORCH IN CALIFORNIA 


In the home of Mrs. M. E,. Wise, at Piedmont, Cali- 
fornia, French doors in the dining room lead to this 
sun-washed breakfast porch, Native flagstone forms the 
floor and the exposed roof beams are of logs found 
on the beach. Beyond it is the substantial base of 
the living-room chimney. L. H. Lippiatt, architect 
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PROVINCIAL 


93 


ENGLAND 


The Age of Oak Marked the Transition from the Furnishing of Monastic 


Establishments to the Equipment of Country Houses 


NVIRONMENT has always _ exer- 

cised a remarkable influence upon the 
characteristics of the human race, conse- 
quently the habits and customs of man are 
distinctly traceable in those articles which 
omprised his domestic surroundings. ‘The 
two governing factors in the earlier progress 
of the formative crafts were derived from 
two antithetical impulses—religion and war. 
To the old monastic brethren the present- 
day collector owes the splendid pieces of 
woodwork which formerly were cloistered 
in some old monastery, but which today are 
being transported to the New World; to 
wars of conquest and civil upheavals was 
due the greater splendor that later appears 
with the furniture of Europe. 

Because of the natural isolation of the 
islands there is a noticeable retardation in 
the very early woodwork of Britain, of 
which, however, few important examples 
remain. Those that have survived are, for 
the most part, of provincial English origin, 
the different religious fraternities having 
been spread throughout the country and 
only in the immediate neighborhoods of 








This straight back seat 
exhibits the austerity of 
provincial England during 
the Commonwealth. It 
comes from the north. By 
courtesy of A. S, Vernay 


EDWARD WENHAM 


From time to time in House & Garden we 
have considered the various phases of Early 
American Provincial Furniture. In 1926-7 
Henri Longnon, a well-known authority, 
serote of French Provincial Furniture, and 
in the August issue appeared the Bieder- 
meier style, or German provincial inter pre- 
tation of the French Directoire. In this 
number we begin a series of articles on 
English Provincial Furniture, which will 
round out a study, covering 
years, of country furniture in many 
lands. Mr. Wenham’s next article will b: 
on the mahogany era in rural England 


several 


monastic buildings do we find that lay 
brothers were employed and instructed in 
the craft by the monks. ‘To the fact, too, 
that even large houses, during mediaeval 
times, were but sparsely furnished and that 
the pieces made by the woodworkers were 
usually for use in the monasteries, is due 


The oak livery cupboard shown below 
was found in a farmhouse at Bur- 
qwarton, Shropshire. It dates from 
about 1500 and is elaborately carved 





the ecclesiastical nature of the decoration. 
After the dispersal of the religious broth- 
erhoods by Henry VIII. there was a period 
during which much of the former progress 
was lost. From the iconoclasm of this 
erratic monarch, however, much advance- 
ment was eventually to rise, for when the 
furniture, which had previously been in use 
in the monasteries, was seized by the nobles 
and other powerful laymen and transferred 
to their castles, a demand arose for better 
interiors. After this throughout England 
there is a remarkable and always increasing 
improvement both in the architecture and 
in the styles of the domestic furniture. At 
about this time, also, there appears the 
nucleus of what in more recent years we 
know as trade unionism. The lord of each 
manor was made responsible for the local 
craftsmen, who were formed into a trade 
guild, and so carefully were the individual 
rights of each village protected that a non- 
member coming from another district, with- 
out employment, was liable to be hanged. 
The somewhat massive construction of 
the woodwork of this period is accounted for 





Another example of Pur- 
itan austerity as expressed 
in the rural English fur- 
niture of the Cromwellian 
period. Such chairs are gen- 
erally from northern shires 


(Above) A Cromwellian 


daybed, in which the 
ity of design is relie 
the turned understr 


Courtes, of A. Ss. 


Lincolnshire provided 
this carved chest of the 
early 16th Century. 
Now in the Victoria 


and Albert Museum 


> SEVEr- 
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ucture. 


Vernay 


(Left) An example of 
Gothic rib-work suchas gen- 
erally prevailed in archi- 
tectural woodwork found 
in’ Norfolk and Suffolk 


Carved panel door and 
linen-fold end panels 
decorate this Gothic 
cupboard. By courtesy 
of Gill and Reigate 


On paneled ceilings 
and walls of Norfolk 
and Suffolk houses 
are found these styles 
of Gothic rib-work 
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by the lack of the better equipment known 
afterwards, ‘Today we have quarter-cut oak 
floors showing identically the same mark- 
ings as those found on the tops of ancient 
refectory tables. We regard this more for its 
decorative quality, but the mediaeval crafts- 
man cut his planks in this manner to ensur: 
greater endurance. Modern machinery pro- 
duces this form of wood by mass produc- 
tion, yet the first boards of this style wer: 
achieved by what is known as “riving”’. 

This consisted of first quartering the tree 
trunk by driving in a riving iron known 
as a “thrower”. The latter was an iron 
wedge with a socket. After the wedge had 
been forced into the end of the log a handk 
was inserted into the “eye” or socket and th: 
tree partially wrenched open. By patiently 
continuing this process down the entiré 
length the log was eventually “quartered”, 
These sections were then fixed firmly be- 
tween two rails and again split into planks, 
the riving iron being driven parallel to what 
are known as the medullary rays. In con- 
nection with this it might be well to 
explain that the various “grains” of woods 
are largely due to the presence of annular 
or growth rings which are again inter- 
sected by the medullary rays that radiate 
from the heart. The latter being more 
pronounced in oak than in other woods 
explains the curious satinlike flakes seen 
equally in furniture of modern times, as 
in that which has come down to us from 
the Middle Ages. 

In some of the old doors of ancient 
churches the ravages of time are evident 
in the bumpy appearance of the surfaces. 
Actually, these seeming protuberances 
are the medullary rays which, being much 
harder, have withstood the atmospherical 
changes, while the softer fibres have disin- 
tegrated. Similar decay is often found with 
the lower parts of domestic furniture, such 
as the legs of benches and stools, the feet 
of chests and hutches. This, we are some- 
times told, is due to dry-rot whereas, in 
point of fact, it was due to these pieces hav- 
ing stood for many years on the wet and 
soggy rushes with which the stone floors 
were usually strewn. 

To seek pieces of English provincial fur- 
niture antedating the late Tudor period 
other than through a reputable dealer is in- 
advisable, for such are extremely rare, albeit 
more than one fortunate collector of recent 
years has procured an authentic example in 
some outlying hamlet. Incidentally others 
have “discovered” pieces of pseudo-Gothic 
woodwork in quaint old-world villages and 
towns, the bucolic inhabitants of which, i 
is to be feared, are not always as unsophis- 
ticated as their slumbering streets and un- 
hurried demeanor would imply. In any 
event many of these “finds”, when exam- 
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An Elizabethan draw-top table to 
which decorative inlay has been applied, 
a form of ornamentation often used in 
the East Anglian section. R. W. Lehne 
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d later, have proved anything but 
mediaeval. Even if the wood itself may have 
tnessed the passage of several centuries, 


the construction of such examples is usually 
of the twentieth century. 
To attempt to indicate any well defined 
riod at which the Gothic traditions dis- 
peared from English woodwork would 
impossible, its elimination rather being 
used by the gradual infiltration and ac- 
ptance of the renascent styles that found 
their way to various parts of the islands from 


taly through France and Spain. ‘Therefore, 
til after the restoration of Charles II to 
the throne in 1660, at which time there ap- 
) -ared the more elaborate designs which he 


ntroduced from France, we may look for 
traces of Gothic construction even ff the 

coration indicates the influence of the 

vival. This is especially the case with the 
mobiliary art as represented by counties 

rther removed from the capital, and at the 
present time this detachment is evident in 
the outlying sections, to which a citizen of 
London yet remains a “furriner”’. 

With the wider interest in antique fur- 
niture which has developed in more recent 
years, there is a desire to acquire pieces 
that are of use in the general scheme of 
furnishing a home. Again in view of the 
popularity of paneled interiors the demand 
for oak furniture has considerably increased. 
This has brought a broadening of the fields 
of search for old pieces and, with the as- 
sistance of that modern convenience, the 
motor car, a greater familiarity with the 
formerly neglected spots which are to be 
found along the English countryside. With- 
in the barns of old farmhouses ancient 
woodwork, that has remained hidden for 
yenerations, has been unearthed, and many 
nteresting examples have been carefully 
rated and shipped across the Atlantic. 

Of the period which this writing covers, 
the collector may, with every hope of suc- 
cess, devote his interest to that part from 
about 1570 to the end of the Common- 
wealth, during which time oak furniture 
still prevailed. Furniture of this epoch is 
yet to be discovered in the wider-spread 
districts, although the actual forms of the 
articles are obviously restricted. For in- 
stance, while Elizabethan chairs are oc- 
casionally met with throughout Yorkshire 
ind Lancashire, the time that might be 

ken to locating an example could be far 
Detter employed in seeking those of the 
following reign, and of which there is a 
reater plenitude. It should be remem- 

red that chairs did not come into general 

‘until the first part of the 17th Century, 

tore which time they were the seats of 

nor reserved for the head of the house 
nd his more important visitors. The re- 
(Continued on page 124) 
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1 “west of England” oak court cup- 
board in which the Gothic construction 
remains, Renaissance motifs appearing 


in pilasters and panels. R. W. Lehn: 


95 





While essentially Gothic in style 
the turned legs of this table are 


indicative of the later oak period 


On most of the architectural rib- 
work of this era, fruits and flowers 
have furnished designs for carving 








To the le ft is a 
chair of about 1550 
which ts carved 
with a small classic 
panel. The chair to 
the right is from 
Lancashire of the 
17th Century 
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Some Gentle and Pointed Hints for Those Who Would Avoid the 


Nets Spread for the Amateur Connotsseur 


To THE CoLLECToR’s WIFE 


P- RMIT me, Madame, to address you, 

the first place, and to ask a few 
moments of your attention if by chance you 
should happen to cast your lovely glance— 
bored or inattentive though it be—over this 
slender volume. Instead of treating me as an 
enemy. . 

“As an enemy!” 

Oh, ves! . So do be frank. With me, 
if not with your companion in both mis- 
fortune and fortune. 
for indeed we shall be con- 
r later with the matter of 
You may think: “Why must this 
(whether this man_ be 
not) encumber his dwelling 
with old things smelling of dust and mildew 
tells you furthermore, for 
which 


In fortune, 
cerned sooner oO 
money. 
indeed 


man your 


husband or 


(and which he 


your annoyance, are fragile) and 


serve no useful purpose: ! What use to spe nd 
’”. 


his money in. : 
No, Madame, say 


would continue to be 


“Our” 
frank. 


money for things both useless and costly, 
>” 


money, if you 
Se a ee 
rather than to satisfy himself with... . 

No, Madame, your thought is: “Instead 
of spending his wherewithal in pearls, furs 
which he would gracefully 
and which would therefore 


and motor cars, 
present to me, 
seem to me inexpensive and, truly, excellent 
investments on the 
investments even of an 

Well, then, let me tell you on the spot 
that a taste for bibelots is as incurable, 


feminine side—if not 


’”. 
ancestral order. 


when 


a man is possessed of it, as your taste for 
luxury is incurable. 

‘The more you may attempt to cure the 
addict, the 


condition ° 


will 
therefore, at least, 


more you aggravate his 
be subtle and 
do not defeat your own ends. 

Besides, remind yourself that if he has 
a warm heart— 


and obviously he has, since 


he has always gratified your caprices—every 
time that he will have committed what you 
call : , his generosity will 
saike him that you doi not be the loser 
thereby, which is to say that he will offer 
you some gift to console your ill-humor. 
Observe 


purchases a 


1 “extravagance’ 


¢ since his 
ire displayed in the midst of the 
drawing room, are hung 


that he is no egoist, 
on the wall and 
shown in cabinets, and that you consequent- 
ly are privileged to enjoy them as much as 
he is himself. 

“But, Sir, if I detest—however well- 
painted they may be—the faces of repellent 
old women, or what he calls, for lack of a 


better name, still-life kettles, vegetables, 


CHARLES OULMONT 





Among the men active and influential 
in the intellectual movement of France 
is Charles Oulmont, an aristocrat in the 
world of letters. ing an original 
and many-sided talent, he has already 
found a place on the stage for his mod- 
plays, has produced several vol- 
umes of philosophy and studies of the 
Middle and, recently, has set 
the connoisseurs of France chuckling 
over his “Les Lunettes de PAmateur 
@Objets d@ Art”, a fanciful bit of writ- 
ing on collecting art objects, antiques 
and curios. These aphorisms, translated 
for House & Garden readers by Eliza- 
beth Fahnestock, begin their 
appearance in this issue. 


ernist 


A ges 





Bertron 








and other objects of an unlovely order?” 

Would you prefer, dear lady, certain 
other collectors so obsessed that they must 
retain, as they would for some mysterious 
love, mysterious apartments entered by no 
from home—where _ their 
treasures are stored in disorder? 

I say to you this: instead of considering 
me an let us shake hands—and 
understand that I wish you well. And for 
this reason: the danger for a collector’s 
wife is not to have a collector for a husband, 
but a husband who only thinks he knows 
how to buy. Such a one buys right and left, 
incessantly ; he buys fakes, and his v anity 
convinces him not only that he is inc: pable 
of error but that he is even incapable of not 
making 


one—remote 


enemy, 


“a big bargain”; and he spends his 
money at a complete loss—just as if he gave 
you Japanese pearls at the cost of real ones, 
or beaverette (for I know that there exist 
both furs and furettes) in place of beaver. 
Therefore I would gladly (not for his 
sake, Madame, so much as for yours) stop 
him upon this perilous incline, and attempt 
to teach him the merest elements—the 
A B C—of this particular existence to 
which he has condemned himself. 

And precisely for the reason that he is 
already a collector and believes he knows, 
I would not offend him nor we: iry his he: id 
with a thousand useless details. 

Finally, if you have in your mate a real 
collector ( I mean: one who collects what is 
real), don’t be a spoil-sport, don’t prevent 
his acquiring a truly desired object. 

“Now really, it’s quite unreasonable! 
You’ve many of them already! 
What’s one more or less.”” Or else: “Oh, 
more antique shops! Let’s go back the other 
way, past the confectioner’s.” But no, I 


got too 


won’t go on—I don’t want to annoy you 

But please don’t be like the wife whos 
husband so dreaded her scoldings that h 
would never tell her the actual price h 
had paid for anything. One day he acquire: 
a picture for 20, 000 francs and ended b 
confessing to her that he had paid 10,000 
She fumed and raged. He gave her a 2,00) 
franc pin to. . . pacify her. 

At once he lias d 40 and 50,000 frances 
for the _ which dealers were fighting 


The husband left 
On his return he at once noticed a 
vacancy on the wall—the spot where his 
picture had reigned. He became alarmed, 
but she was all smiles: 

“First of all, give me a kiss.” 

His anxiety was increasing rapidly. 
Wreathed in smiles, she announced: 

“You certainly have to thank me; I 
sold it for 15,000 to a dealer who was 
dying to have it. Well? Can’t women do 
business better than you men, once they 
begin?” 

Draw your own conclusion to the story. 


Two years passed. 
town. 


A Few Precimrnary HInts 


F’ you become a collector as one becomes 

a speculator, through a love of gambling 
—of gain, three times out of four you will 
lose your game; art will be revenged upon 
you. And justly so. 


If you consider that, in order to be a 
connoisseur, you have but to rummage 
through dusty antique shops on to others 
still dustier-—during repairs to your car or 
the changing of a tire, while your lazy 
traveling companions are before 
lunch or after too hearty a meal, or while 
your wife and children, like docile pupils, 
are gazing wide-eyed at the false wonders 
of some provincial museum—learn, while 
yet there is time, to be less presumptuous. 


dozing 


And, when you see upon a shop window 
in golden letters (not that color has any- 
thing to do with it) the sacred words: 
“Antiques” or “Pictures by Old Masters’, 
“Art Objects”, don’t conclude in- 
stantly, as is so unprudently done: “Ah— 
an antiquaire!” For there are false anti- 
quaires, just as there are false antiques. 

Corollary: there are, however, real an- 
tiques to be at false antiquaires’. 
Just as, a further and more unexpected 
corollary: there are, at honest anti- 


(Continued on page 134) 
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i 1 the popularity 
Zinnias, those faithful, primly old-fashioned 
annuals that one can always depend upon for 


Phlox by itself is lovely; 

Aster-like Boltonias are a summer combina- 

tion long to be remembered. Use them both 

freely in the large hardy border, for they will 

ome into flower at a time when good bloom 
is especially welcome 


garden. Solid of hue and stem, they leave 
le ubt 0 f the ir pre SEV 
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Because of Their Medicinal Virtues and Their Usefulness In the Kitchen 


These Simples Deserve a Revival of Popularity 


N that spot of the garden where the vege- 
table beds are found is the place for the 
kitchen herbs and the simples which were 
always associated with them in our fore- 
fathers’ gardens, One does not often see 
them now, but they are not forgotten and 
are slowly regaining their old favor, for 
they require practically no care and are 
often of service in cases of sudden sickness. 
Particularly useful are the herbs and soup 
greens which supply the home from spring 
to fall. Shapely plants with charming flowers 
are to be found among them. Here Borage 
(Borago officinalis) may be mentioned, 
for dark blue flower clusters will fit well 
into the flower garden. Borage is used like 
Lettuce and is also added to Lettuce and 
Cucumber salad to give it a pleasing taste. 
Only a few plants are required and these 
are propagated through spring-sown seeds. 
The plants grow rapidly and flower pro- 
fusely far into the fall. In certain sections 
the flowers are gathered and dried for use 
as a blood-purifying tea. 

An inconspicuous flower is produced by 
the Summer Savory (Satureia hortensis), a 
spicy herb. Itisan annual, two types of which 
are known: a summer and winter Savory. 
Both are similar in character, appearance 
and spice. The only difference is that the 
winter Savory has a more woody stem and 
tougher leaves. The latter is sown on the 
beds in the fall since it germinates with diffi- 
culty if sown in the spring. The Summer 
Savory is sown on the beds during April or 
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May. At the time when the herb is about to 
flower, a part of it is cut and hung up to dry 
out for winter use. 

An old type herb is Thyme (Thymus 
vulgaris ) of which broad and narrow leaved 
forms are known. This plant is really more 
of a medicinal plant than a kitchen herb for 
it gives us a number of medicinal products. 
On distillation oil of Thyme is obtained, 
which, on shaking with a solution of sodium 
hydroxide, filtering and precipitating with 
hydrochloric acid, gives thymol, a colorless 
crystalline substance. Solutions of this drug 
are used for their antiseptic properties and 
they are often to be found in mouth washes. 
At home the herb is used as a tea for 
headaches and cramps in the stomach. For 
cultivation Thyme requires a fertile, dry 
soil. The seeds are sown in rows, the seed- 
lings being transplanted and spaced about 
one foot from each other. A little later they 
may be pruned so that they assume a bushy 
form. The plants should not be kept in the 


Illustrations for this article were 
selected from Gerard’s Herbal, in 
which both the cultivation of 
plants is given as well as medicinal 
properties. Above is Chamomile 


garden more than three years, for after th’ 
time they do not grow so well. 

Hyssop (Hyssopus officinalis) is anoth 
herb and it gives us a stomach and ches 
strengthening tea. Then too, it is said to 
good for worms. An aethereal oil is also 0 
tained from this plant. The flowers are bli 
in color and the herb is hardy. If a rath 
tall edging plant is required for growi| 
about the kitchen garden, then Hyssop may 
well be used for this purpose. 

The garden Mint (Mentha piperita), 
which is a hybrid of Mentha viridis and 
Mentha aquatica, seldom produces seeds, 
since it has been continually multiplied 
through division. It is never found wild. 
Peppermint contains peppermint oil and in 
it menthol is found, which is used for many 
purposes; among others, for refreshing 
drinks. It aids digestion and finds uses as a 
drug. The young plants contain the active 
ingredients and it is for this reason that the 
Mint must be renewed continually. A 
slightly moist, loose and fertile soil is de- 
manded. In order to harvest the Pepper- 
mint, the plant is cut once a year, usu- 
ally shortly before or during the flower 
period, about a hand’s breadth above the 
ground. All of the flawless leaves are then 
collected, dried and kept until required. 

Marjoram is one of the most favored of 
kitchen herbs. The name of this plant 
(Origanus ocymum majorana) comes 
from the Arabic and means imperishable. 
Found in its native state this plant is hardy, 
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When the flowers of Bo- 
rago officinalis are eaten, 
Gerard assures us, they 
drive away sorrow and in- 
crease the joy of the mind 


Coriander seed, when 
cooked with Barley meal, 
avas solemnly believed to 
“dissolve the King’s evil, 


wens and hard lumpes” 
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Hyssop, Hyssopus officinalis—the 
latter word labeling it an official 
drug—was cooked with Figs, water 
and Rue and this decoction “helpeth 
the inflammation of the lungs” 


whereas in this country, under cultivation, 
it is considered an annual. The seeds are to 
be sown early in spring and when it begins 
to develop its flowers, the Marjoram plant 
is cut, bundled, and hung in a shaded but 
well-ventilated place. When once dry it 
may be used at any time, especially during 
the winter months. 

An agreeable odor is given off by Basil 
(Ocymum basilicum), which was formerly 
frequently used as a potted plant. This herb 
both fresh and dried finds its way into soup, 
but too much should never be used as it is 
quite strong. The dried herb must be kept in 
a well-stoppered glass jar so that it will not 
lose its strength. When the seeds are about 
to be sown the most protected spot should 
be selected. The place must be quite warm. 
The seeds of Basil are usually sown during 
the middle of May. 

Sage is cultivated to-day more from habit 
than for real use, although it possesses a 
number of good points. In the kitchen, Sage 
(Salvia officinalis) is used in leaf form for 
roasts and gravies. The oil of the leaves is 
a component of gargle waters. The plant 
is unassuming and propagation is easily car- 
ried out by division or cuttings. The latter 
should be placed in shaded spots and the 
soil kept moist. The herb may also be propa- 
gated through seeds sown in the spring. 

\ rarer herb is the Balm ( Melissa o ffici- 


nolis) which contains an essential lemon- 





Lavender “mixed with Cinnamon, 
Nutmegs and cloves, made into a 
powder and given in distilled wa- 
ter,” so Gerard says, “doth help the 
panting and passion of the heart” 


scented oil valuable for perfumes. The 
leaves are used in the kitchen to spice foods. 
A tea is also made from them which is very 
fragrant and acts as a nerve tonic. The seeds 
are sown directly to the beds in the spring. 
No particular care is required for this plant. 

Lavender is quite old in cultivation. The 
oil found in it (Lavandula spica) is now 
primarily used in Cologne water. The blue 
flowers retain their delicate odor even 
when in the dried state. This herb, or its oil, 
is often used in baths for rheumatism; the 
leaves are seldom used as a spice for meats. 
Propagation is readily carried out through 
the division of older root stocks which may 
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Dill is a favorite kitchen herb of 
long standing, and was boiled with 
wine and Rose leaves as a specific 
for the “hicket®. It “bringeth 
forth flower and seed in August” 


be taken care of in fall or spring. After divi- 
sion the roots are lightly pruned and the 
plants are then set into the ground at a 
slightly deeper depth. 

Quite a number of spicy herbs are given 
us by umbellate flowering herbs, one of the 
most common of which is the Dill (4ne- 
thum graveolens ). Its seeds contain a sharp, 
yellowish-white oil which has an odor like 
that of mustard and has a burning taste. 
The unripe flowering umbels are usually 
used for making Dill pickles and as a spice 
it is added to sauerkraut. The young leaves, 
finely cut, are also added to lettuce and 
spinach for the same reason. In large quan- 
tities Dill acts on the kidneys and this herb 
should not be used by any one afflicted with 
kidney trouble. For cultivation a light soil 
is required. The seeds are usually sown in 
the fall, since they very soon lose their 
ability to germinate. 

Equally valuable properties as a spice and 
as a medicinal plant are exhibited by Fennel 
(Foeniculum vulgare). It releases the gas 
in colic and cramps and is used as an eye- 
wash for inflammatory conditions. If Fen- 
nel is used as a spice for salads or soups, only 

(Continued on page 182) 


Besides an absolute necessity for 
lamb and Mint Juleps, Mint is still 
found “marvelous wholesome for 
the stomacke.”” With salt it was ap- 
plied “to the biting of mad dogs” 
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THE PERENNIALLY POPULAR COLONIAL 


Because it fits well into the average country and suburban 
ite and because it is a dignified style, Colonial archi- 
tecture maintains its popularity. Here it is interpreted in 
white shingles in the home of Frank S. Senior at Mont- 
clair, N. J., of which Dwight James Baum was architect 
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The front facade presents a reserved face 
to the world, its only decoration being the 
elaboration of the portico into a Palladian 
motif and a round-arched window above, 
avith shutters to match. The front door 
made of jalousies is an interesting feature 
and the garage as part of the house 1s 
simple and commendable planning. The 
Colonial custom of using small window 
panes gives this residence an authentic air 
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On the ground floor the room arrange- 
ment does not depart from the accustomed 
Colonial style of a mid-house hallway 
with living room on one side and dining 
room on the other. Upstairs, however, an 
exception is found in that the bed- 
chambers are grouped around a sleeping 
porch the balcony of which is shown op- 
posite. Its disposition of rooms shows this 
to be a comfortable house to live in 
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1 span of three windows, effectively 
curtained, makes a charming back- 
ground for a French card table and 
four chairs placed permanently at 


this end of a living room in Mrs. A window again serves as back 


ground for a stationary card table i 
the sun room of Mrs. Howard Whi 
ney’s residence, Glen Cove, L. 1 


» 


lames Brown's New York apartment 


, 


dressing table is well placed S i Walls are blue and the curtain 


against a range of casement windows 
in the home of Mrs. J. W. Martin, 
Port Washington, L. I. Drapery and 
swags are mauve taffeta. Pierre 


cream. Odom & Rushmore, decorators 


both rooms 
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In the Colonial living room of Crispin Oglebay, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, a chintz covered sofa flanked 
by small tables is in front of wide windows 
hung in organdie. Arden Studios, decorator 


Protected from draughts by a low screen, a dress- 
ing table in Madame Massenets? Versailles hous. 
stands conveniently by a French window. The 
paneled walls are painted gray and white 


When windows are as decorative as these leaded 
glass examples in the New York residence of 
Stafford McLean, they should be left quite 
uncurtained. Edmund Ellis was the architect 





George H. Van Anda 
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“Greenways” at Sydney, —— Both privacy and open- 
is a house of pinkish ; . : . d Z ness are afforded the gar- 
cream stucco set among ; . ; . : ; den by this wooden fences 
ld trees. Its doors and ‘ ek i ‘ 6 above a low wall and, 

windows are painted in 4 ee “ Pig oi further on, by the arch- 
French gray and _ the e 7 - : eee Be. pierced wall. It is the res- 
shutters green. To one | , i . = s « be, idence of Mrs. John 
arden is walled } : is a 7 Hughes. Gilbert N. 


open arches ‘ ws : ry a. Hughes, architect 
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A COSMOPOLITAN HOUSE 


The home of C. A. Alken, at Glen Head, L. 1., 

traces its agreeable architecture and furnishing to 

several national sources. The exterior is of French 

derivation in brick painted white; its interior is 

French, Italian and English. The architect wa: 
Thomas Harlan Ellett 
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In the living room the 
paneling of the wall 
and doors and the mai 
ble surround of 
fireplace are remi 
cent of 18th C 
tury French desi 
whereas the furn 


is from English source 


Leading from the li 
ing room to the we 
verandah and flowe 
garden. is this gue 
wing corridor. The 
walls are painted a cool 
gray blue and the lu- 
nette vaulted ceiling : 
finished in dull gold 


idlish set bait 


The dining room walls are pale green, 
with baseboards and pilasters marbleized 
and the capitals picked out in dull gold. 
Here is pale yellow furniture of the 18th 
Century Italian type, with seats covered 
in old rose figured damask. The scree j 

old rose figured damask. The screen is 
paneled with scenic Italian color prints 
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The roofs of both house 


ee 


and garage are covered 


dark gray slate 
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The entrance 1s placed 
on a walled forecourt, 
deg | with the rear of the 
bs garage forming part of 
‘ & the wall. The treat- 
ment of the cornice and 
lower angles of the 
: rable are of north- 
ern French precede it 
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At the east end of the house and stopping 
j the terrace at one end is the service wing; 
the corresponding projection at the other 
side is the guest wing. This picturesque ter- 
race is paved at the ends and middle, qvith 
intervening grass panels, From here steps 
lead down to a fountain and garden pool 
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The walls and tin 
cornices are painted a 
delicate shade of 
green; the curtain 
are French percale in 
tan and rose, and ai 
old red toile cov 
the chairs. The 
bed is in red and tan 


striped silk 
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W. T. Benda’s design for a chair 
in walnut and polychrome with 
antique gold leather upholstery. 
Mr. Benda has designed a dining 
room set in this particular style 


UCH has been written of the new 
1 kind of furniture that has been com- 
ing to us from abroad. It has been very 
exciting, and although Europe has been 
‘rradually working up to modern expression 
over a period of nearly fifty years, the whole 
thing seems to have finally come upon us 
with a strange suddenness. 
Not very many people have even been 
le to decide, yet, exactly, what they think 
of it all, even when they are most enthusi- 
tic. But of one thing they are definitely 
certain: this newest expression of the arts of 
sign and decoration has anyhow made 
rtia unfashionable. One must, at least, 

















ART AND THe PESGIGN 
By This Latest Accession of Artist-Designers America Further 


Penetrates The Field of Modernism 


MATLACK PRICE 


know enough about the new art to discuss 
it intelligently, and to form some first-hand 
opinions on it. As in most affairs, there is 
much in favor of being open minded. Let us 
not behave as though the millennium in the 
arts has arrived and let us not, on the other 
hand, take the reactionary stand that art is 
going to the dogs. Neither premise, in the 
nature of things, is likely to correspond with 
later facts. 

So much has been written, elsewhere, of 
the evolution of the newer art that I will 
not attempt a historical retrospect here. It 
would have to begin with William Morris, 
jump to the old Viennese Secession, which 
was once so very, very new, go on to the 
short-lived Art Nouveau of the late nineties, 
our own “Mission” period of the same time, 
the Wiener Werkstitte, of 1903, et aims: 
de suite up to the Salon des Arts Decoratifs 
and the great Paris Exhibition of 1925, 
when the new art appeared in the guise in 
which we now see it. 

The thing that is most to be stressed is 
that any kind of artistic expression depends, 
more than seems generally to be supposed, 
upon the people who produce it, upon the 
artists and designers, upon the creative 
ability, individual and collective, that pro- 
duces works of art. Public acceptance, to be 


The red lacquer Chinese furniture 
of C. B. Falls is enlivened with inset 
mirror panels. This chair forms part 
of a modern breakfast room which 
has been designed by this artist 
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The furniture of Steele 
Savage is in strict ac- 
cord with the new 
era of design. It owes 
nothing to precedentand 
develops originality of 
form as its keynote 
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sure, is essential, but the public must first be 
shown the thing it is asked to accept. 

Here it is of first importance to notice 
the whole attitude toward design in Europe. 
Specialization does not mean so much as 
it does here. A designer, there, is a designer, 
which means that he can (and does) design 
anything. If he is a mural painter, an archi- 
tect or an art teacher it does not mean that 
he cannot design furniture or textiles. And 
the breadth of his vision in the matter of 
design, the universality with which he sees 
design as a force, like electricity, with 
varied applications, is certainly good for the 
design which he will produce for any one 
specific purpose. 


(Continued on page 140) 














“Grapes From The 
Promised Land,” aceram 
group done by G. 
Ponti, one of the leaders 
Italian modern art 
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A Lively Contemporary Art Attractive to People of Taste Has 


Arisen From the Ashes of Imitation Antiques 


HE tourist, busy choosing his imita- 
tions of old furniture, maiolica and 
brocade, seldom has a chance of seeing the 
great development that has taken place in 
decorative art in Italy. This is due partly 
to a lack of understanding of the value of 
advertisement and, also, to the fact that 
the houses, restaurants, theatres and bars, 
more distinctly modern in treatment, are 
not often on the tourist’s track. The Penna 
D’Oca, that gay restaurant for journalists 
in Milan, decorated by a group of young 
artists, under the guidance of G. Ponti; 
the Ouirmetta, in Rome, with the paintings 
of Giulio Rosso and sculpture by Biagini; 
the Teatro Savoia in Flor- 
ence, are not haunts of 
foreigners, though the de- 
lightful bar at the Ambassa- 
dor’s Hotel in Rome, with 
its dancing figures in beaten 
copper by Biagini, is natu- 
rally better known. 
With the foundation of 
The Decorative Art Exhi- 
bition at Monza, eight years 
ago—an international exhi- 
bition of great importance 
—a new impetus was given 
to purely modern work, 
and from that moment a 
number of artists turned 


The decorated jar in 
the center of the page 
is an example of pot- 
lery painted under the 
glaze. Designed by Ponti 


YOI 


MARAINI 


their attention to this matter. The result 
was a sudden and extraordinary progress 
in this most personal of arts. Marcello 
Piacentini, the famous Roman architect, 
encourages artists in the decoration of the 
buildings for which he is responsible, and 
Giovanni Ponti who, with Piacentini, guides 
the whole trend of Italian decorative art, 
gives new life to whatever branch of work 
he undertakes. The old porcelain factory 
of Richard Ginori, famous from the early 
18th Century, when Marchese Ginori of 
that time sent a ship to China with work- 
men to learn the secrets of Chinese porce- 
lain and to bring back clay and a knowledg« 
of glaze, has developed, 
through the talent of Ponti, 
a modern side wonderfully 
successful from an artistic 
point of view. Ponti’s tiles, 
vases and maiolica, with 
painting under glaze, carry 
a note of utmost modernity. 
He has also designed for the 
Cristofle Society of Milan 
a number of metal objects, 
amongst these a strangely 
attractive cigarette case in 

black. 
Maiolica, also quite dif- 
ferent from the usual Italian 
(Continued on page 132) 


(Left) Two large vases 
in porcelain by Ponti, 
showing in both their 
shape and their covers 
the new Italian taste 
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(Below) An Etruscan 
theme treated in a mod- 
ern manner is the style 
of this jar which was de- 
signed by Ponti of Milan 


(Above) 
national Exposition of 
Artin Industry at Macy’s 
avas this room designed 


by 
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Giovanni Ponti of Milan and Marcello Piacentini, 
the Roman architect, are the two leaders in modern 
Italian decorative work. This group of cigarette 
box, bowls and vase are of Ponti’s designing and 
show the variations of his inspiration and execution 


(Left)»« Pontr’s 


commercial work as this 
modernistic plaque for 
use in a tobacconist’s shop 





(Below) A crystal goblet 
etched by Prof. Balsamo 
Stella, Director of the 
School of Decorative 
Art in Padua, Italy 








Tilia cordata is the common Linden of north- 


ern Europe, a shapely tree that deserves more 
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grows to sixty feet 
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Huge leaves and large inflorescence character- 
ize the Angelica Tree. Blossoms are pure white, 
followed by berries that change from red to 
black. Its height rarely exceeds fAfteen feet 


f the noblest of all flowering trees is the 


Western Catalpa, native of the Mississippi 


where it often grows to a great height. 


Excellent for parks or large private grounds 
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The so-called Varnish Tree 
paniculata), 
with its terminal panicles of 
clear yellow flowers, is a 


( Koelreuteria 


noteworthy ornamental spe- 
cies. It comes to us from 
China end is perfectly hard) 


LINDENS AND OTHER SUMMER FLOWERING 





TREES 


Various Notable Spectes Whose Real Beauty Entitles Them to 


HE first northern tree of the year to 

open its blossoms is the Silver Maple 
(Acer saccharinum), more widely known, 
perhaps, as A. dasycarpum, a magnificent 
tree which grows to a large size in rich bot- 
tom lands of eastern North America. The 
formed in knot-like clusters 
along the shoots in late autumn and anytime 
after mid-February when the weather is 


flowers are 


mild they may open. The last of the trees to 
bloom is an Asiatic Elm with small leaves 
known as Ulmus parvifolia. In both cases 
the flowers are inconspicuous, which is true 
also of a majority of northern trees outside 
of the members of the great 
Rose family. 

As April approaches va- 
Cherries put forth ; 
their delightful flowers in 
utmost profusion and com- 


rious 


peting with them we have 
the Magnolias, followed by 
Almonds, Peaches, Plums 
and the whole of the great 
Crabapple family. Through- 
out April and May there 
is a plethora of bloom on 
bush and tree, but as mid- 
June arrives blossoms be- 
come less plentiful. How- 
ever, there are a number of 





trees, some native, others 
which have their 
son of flower at high 
mmer. The leaves in 
ry case open first so that 


exotic, 


flowers are seen to best 


vantage against a foil of 


Wide Recognition in Many Situations 


EF. H. WILSON, V. M. H. 
Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 


rich green. These trees have a special value 
in gardens, being well-suited for a_ place 
on the lawn, large or small, and for our 
parks and pleasure resorts. 

The most important summer-flowering 
trees are the Lindens (Tilia) whose fra- 
grant flowers perfume the air during a large 
part of the month of July. Usually the trees 
of eastern Asia are more successful in this 
climate than those of the same genus from 
Europe, but to this general rule Tilia is an 
exception. All the European species and 
their hybrids and varieties flourish in New 
England, but the Asiatic species are bad 





growers there, and only T. japonica really 
flourishes. This is a late flowering species 
with drooping branches and light green foli- 
age and is quite conspicuous in early spring 
through its unfolding its leaves a week or 
two before those of other Lindens. 

The most widely distributed of European 
Lindens is T. platyphyllos, which may be 
recognized by the yellow tinge of the leaves 
and by the thick covering of short hairs on 
their lower surface. It is not the handsomest 
of the European Lindens, but it is the tree 
which is usually sold by American nursery- 
men as the “European Linden”. There is a 

variety with leaves larger 
than those of the type (var. 
grandifolia), another with 


at erect branches forming a 
i broad pyramidal crown 


( var. pyramidalis and 
others with variously divid- 
ed leaves (vars. Jlaciniata 
and vitifolia). A handsomer 
tree is T’. cordata, the com- 
mon Linden of northern 
Europe, where it sometimes 
grows to a large size. This 
may be recognized by its 
small, thin, more or less 
heart-shaped leaves which 
are pale on the lower sur- 


(Continued on page 174) 





Tree Lilacs come from 
colder regions of the 
Orient. This is S. jap- 
onica, growing some- 
times forty feet tall and 


blossoming profusely 
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THE LILIES OF THE FIELD 


=) 





| GROUP A 


= 


| 
| Requires ordinary, moist, well-drained soil, and ordinary conditions, with a leafy ground cover 
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Throughout the Ages a Symbol of Beauty and Purity, This Stately 


HE true Lilies have been used in gar- 

dens from very ancient times, yet only 
a few of the many species are familiar to 
the average person. The pagan world of 
antiquity was probably as familiar with them 
as we. They were early adopted by the 
Christians, dedicated to Easter, used as a 
decoration for the sepulchres, and included 
in religious decorations and festivals. In 
feudal times they became the badge of 
knighthood. Always, through all time, in 
art, architecture and literature, the Lily 
(presumably the Madonna Lily) has been 
the symbol of immaculate beauty and purity. 
It has ever held and still has a position of 
high esteem. Yet the admiration and rever- 
ence accorded it have failed to make it 
common in any sense of the word. 

Neither has the hybridist succeeded in 
changing its nature. The Lilies we use are 
still, with few exceptions, true species— 
wildflowers in some part of the Northern 
Hemisphere. The majority of our Lilies 
come from China, Japan and North Amer- 
ica, and we are told as a curious fact that 
none are found in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Attempts to improve Lilies by hybridization 
or to form new varieties have been notably 
lacking in permanent results. One writer on 
the subject remarks pertinently that “it 
seems as if nature had exhausted her re- 
sources in the perfection of the species and 
regards as an interference all efforts of man 
to improve her work.” Certainly the num- 
ber of successful hybrids is very limited, and 
attempts in this direction seem to have re- 
sulted in plants of decreased vigor which 
soon die out and leave a memory of failure. 


LATITUDE OF CHOICE 


But if man has not succeeded in adding 
to the great Creator’s work, he yet cannot 
complain for lack of choice of many desir- 
able characteristics: fragrance, color, form, 
height, season of bloom and adaptability to 
site and exposure. By choosing properly you 
can have Lilies in sun or in shade, in light 
soil or in heavy, in ordinary well-drained 
soil or in boggy soil, indoors or out-of-doors. 
You can have them in bloom from June to 
October, with a range of color from pure 
white through cream, yellow, orange, red 
to violet and purple. This range of warm 
colors probably bears some relation to their 
emotional appeal, while their purity of form 
s enhanced by it. And when used in masses 

they too seldom are, they form a striking 
color note. Even singly or in small groups 
tiey cannot pass unseen. Thus they become 


Flower Still Retains its H igh Place 


FLORENCE B. ROBINSON 


White tho ye be, yet lilies know, 
From the first ye were not so; 

But Pil tell ye 

What befell ye 
Cupid and his mother lay 
In a cloud; while both did play, 
He with his pretty fingers press’d 
The ruby niplet of her breast; 
Out of which the cream of light, 

Like to a dew, 

Fell down on you, 
And made ye white. 

—ROBERT HERRICK 











the accents of our borders—chords in the 
symphony of flowers—and should be used 
with discretion to brighten a dull spot, to 
provide a climax, to relieve monotony, or 
to furnish a grand finale. 

The average height of Lilies varies from 
one to six feet, although Lilium giganteum 
has been known to reach to twelve feet. 
Under cultivation the taller ones may need 
support, though among other plants and 
with a good soil and good root system, they 
should grow straight and strong. And all 
Lilies should have a persisting ground cover 
of foliage which will give protection to the 
roots, whether they grow in partial shade 
or do best in the open sunshine. 

The roots of Lilies are of two kinds, 
known generally as base roots and stem 
roots. Some develop only base roots, 7. e., 
roots from the base of the bulb, while others 
develop both sorts—base roots and also roots 
from the stem above the bulb. The nature 
of the rooting system determines the depth 
of the planting. Base rooting Lilies should 
be planted shallow, from four to six inches; 
while stem rooting sorts must be planted 
from ten to twelve inches deep, so as to 
allow the late developing stem roots to pene- 
trate well into the soil. 

In studying and planning for Lilies one 
might best group them into four classes ac- 
cording to the conditions under which they 
are known to grow and thrive: 

Those which will do well in any good 
garden soil and under ordinary conditions. 

Those needing a rich, loamy humus and 
partial shade, conditions found in the 
borders of woodlands. 

Those requiring a rich, moist or peaty 
soil; in other words, swamp conditions. 

Those which are quite tender and must 
be grown under glass or with adequate 
protection. 

Obviously, Group 1 is the group from 
which to choose for the average garden, and 
it includes all the old favorites such as can- 


didum, martagon, speciosum and tigrinum 
as well as many others shown in the accom- 
panying chart. Lilium browni, croceum, 
henryi, rubellum and tigrinum prefer a very 
light sandy peat; while candidum, japoni- 
cum (krameri), martagon, szovitzianum, 
testaceumand washingtonianum do very well 
in a stiff soil. Most Lilies detest lime, and all 
demand good drainage and leafmold. Even 
the swamp Lilies grow on a stone or tuft in 
such a manner that water in contact with 
the bulb cannot stagnate and in winter the 
bulb is fairly dry. A sunken, inverted flower- 
pot can supply a similar condition in plant- 
ing, and if the bulb is loosely scaled it can be 
still further protected by planting it on its 
side so that moisture may drain away and 
not stand between the scales to cause rot. 

Limp and flabby bulbs should be treated 
by wrapping them in damp fiber or sphag- 
num for a time; and moldy ones should be 
powdered with charcoal or sulphur. 

The time of planting depends upon the 
dormant season. Lilium candidum should 
be planted or moved in August. Any other 
period risks the loss of flowers if not of the 
bulbs themselves. This is the time when 
the stalks and leaves are dead and before 
the new fall growth begins. Testaceum and 
martagon should be moved in September and 
other Lilies in October. Many will not do 
very much the first year after planting. One 
or two barely show above ground. But if 
they show at all it is a subject for rejoicing 
and not worry. They are becoming estab- 
lished in their new location and after this 
first season should do very well if the right 
attention has been given to selecting proper 
soil and drainage. 


FOR READY REFERENCE 


The accompanying chart has been de- 
vised to provide for the gardener a quick 
and ready reference of all information nec- 
essary to planting and to landscape use. 
The species of Lilies have first been sepa- 
rated into groups according to the conditions 
required for their growth. These groups 
have again been sorted into color groups, as 
white, cream, yellow, etc. The color groups 
have then been subdivided according to the 
season of bloom; the seasonal groups are 
separated by root systems, thus indicating 
approximately the required depth to plant; 
and the general height of growth is shown 
by the figures given after each name. Thus 
the gardener can quickly and easily deter- 
mine just which species are best suited to his 
needs of the moment. 
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A list of 
bicennials, 


fall would b 


all the bulbs, 


shrubs 


hardy herbaceous perennials, 
, and trees that may be planted in the 
; much too long for publication in this 
space. A proces: 


} Ss r 


of elimination has seemed a much 


ul direct method, and for that reason 


FALL 


House & Garden 


PLANTING GUIDE 


the commonly used plants for which fall planting 
is definitely advisable have been arranged in one list, 
and those which are definitely unsuitable for planting 
at this season have been arranged in another. Any 


plant not included may be planted in either fall or spring 


TO BE PLANTED ONLY IN THE FALL 


Anemone (Anemone pennsylvanica) and all spring- and early 
summer-flowering varieties. In addition to A. pennsylvanica 
there are several easily obtainable varieties of this delicate woods- 
plant, effective in the border but particularly delightful when 
naturalized in the shade of the shrubbery border and young trees. 


Bleedingheart (Dicentra spectabilis). A plant of interesting habit; 
flowers pink and purplish; 3’; in light, rich soil; shade; propa- 
gate by division. 


Columbine (Aguilegia, in variety). One of the most valuable 
plants in the border on account of its exquisite and durable 
foliage and its long-spurred blossoms. The various types range 
from the dainty blue and white A. coerulea to the 3’ to 4’ yellow 
flowered A. chrysantha. In moist, well drained sandy loam; 
partial shade; propagate by division. 

Globe Flower (Trollius, in variety) of which 7. caucasicus *‘Orange 
Globe” is perhaps the best; 1’ to 2’; in moist, heavy loam; par- 
tial shade; propagate by division. 


Hepatica (Hepatica triloba). One of the earliest blooming plants 
in the border; flowers white and blue; 4”; foliage practically 
evergreen; in rich loam; shade; propagate by division. 

Iris, Fleur-de-lis (/ris, in variety). There are many types of this 
popular perennial, ranging from the small J. pumila to the tower- 
ing /. laevigata, or Japanese Iris. Some of the best of the va- 
rious species are Walhalla, Johann de Witt, Queen of May, Mme. 
Chereau, Oniga-shima, Snow Queen, Perfection, and Victorine. 
Plant in rich, well drained loam; sun; propagate by division pref- 
erably immediately after blooming. 

Leopard’s Bane (Doronicum plantagineum). Large Daisy-like 
flowers; 14’ to 3’; yellow; in rich loam; sun; by division. 

Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum); in prepared beds, excavated 
18” and filled to within 6” of the top with manure, then 1” of 
sand, then light rich soil; sun; protect; propagate by bulb scales. 

Peony (Paeonia, in variety). From among the various types the 
following are especially good: The Bride, George Alexander, 
Jupiter, Apple Blossom, Cathedral, Crystal Queen, Dragon’s 


NOT TO BE PLAN 


Hardy Herbaceous Perennials 


Japanese Anemone (Anemone japonica). One of the showiest of the 
fall blooming perennials, of which the best varieties are: Alice, 
Brilliant, Queen Charlotte and Whirlwind; but whose late 
blooming habit makes it extremely inadvisable for fall planting. 


Chrysanthemum (Chrysanthemum, in variety). Some of the best 
varieties in the various types are: Irene, Klondike, Windlass, 
Globe d’Or, Nesco, Gladys, Mignon, Pink Daisy and Peter Pan. 
Like the Japanese Anemone, its late blooming proclivities make 
it essentially a spring planting perennial. 

Deciduous Shrubs 

Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens). 

Butterfly Bush (Buddleia, in variety). Very showy and worth while. 

Snowball (Viburnum plicatum). A reliable old standby. 

Spice bush (Benzoin odoriferum). Spring blossoms and autumn 
berries. 

Stephanandra (Stephanandra flexuosa). 

Sumac (Rhus, in variety). Late summer and autumn color. 

Sweet Shrub (Calycanthus floridus). Old-fashioned and fragrant. 

Tamarisk (Tamarix, in variety). 

Thorn (Crataegus, in variety). Valuable in flower and fruit. 





TED IN 


Head, Geraldine, Gypsy, Lemon Queen, The Moor. Grows m 
successfully in beds prepared as for the Madonna Lily above; s 
or part shade; cover lightly with well rotted manure through wi 
ter to be removed early in spring; propagate by division. 

Phlox (Phlox, in variety). From among the various types 1 
following are especially good: Aurora Boreale, Bridesma 
Elizabeth Campbell, Gismonda, Independence, O. Witti: 
Robert Werner and R. P. Struthers. Plant in rich, rather mo 
soil, although it is not particular; sun; propagate by division. 

Primrose (Primula, in variety). Plant in rich soil; shade; propa- 
gate by division as soon as possible after flowering. 

Wake Robin (Trillium grandiflorum). Early flowering; lar 
white blossom; 12” to 18”; in rich soil; partial shade; propaga 
by division. 

Spring Flowering Bulbs 

Glory-of-the-Snow (Chionodoxa, in variety). One of the first of 

the spring bulbs to appear. Flowers white, blue and rose. 


Crocus (Crocus, in variety). A small, early blooming bulb, among 
the best of which are: Non Plus Ultra, violet tipped with white; 
Baron von Brunow, bright blue; Mont Blanc, white; Queen oi 


Sheba, gold; Margot, rosy heliotrope, and Vulcan, pale blue. 

Snowdrop (Galanthus, in variety). 

Squill (Scilla, in variety). One of the best of the small flowering 
spring bulbs for naturalizing in the woods and under the shrub- 
bery borders. Among the campanulata types there are the 
cerulea, blue; the rosea, pink; and alba, white. 


Daffodil, Jonquil, Narcissus (Narcissus, in variety), A good list 
is: Autocrat, C. J. Blackhouse, Conspicuous, Emperor, Empress, 
Frank Miles, Minnie Hume, Ornatus, Sea Gull and Sir Watkin. 

Tulip (Tulipa, in variety). The three principal types are: Single 
Early, of which Aurora, Pink Beauty, and Leopold II are par- 
ticularly good; Cottage, of which Clare of the Garden, Flava and 
(Quaintness are representative; and Darwin, of which Clara Butt 
is a beautiful pink, La Candeur, a pale rose maturing to a pure 
white, and La Tulipe Noire, the blackest of all Tulips. 


THE FALL 


Evergreen Shrubs 
All the evergreen shrubs—Azalea, Laurel, Rhododendron, etc..- 
should be planted in the spring. The fact that they hold their 
foliage all winter makes it necessary that their roots be very 
thoroughly established before the advent of cold weather. 
Evergreen Trees 
Yew (Taxus, in variety). Good for shaded or partly sunny locations 
Deciduous Trees 
Beech (Fagus, in variety). Exceedingly decorative trees. 
Birch (Betula, in variety). Good for lawn or border planting. 
Dogwood (Cornus florida, and C. florida rubra). Use both varieties. 
Elm (U/mus, in variety). Particularly graceful and hardy. 
Maple (Acer rubrum and A. saccharinum.) All other varieties may 
be planted safely in the fall 
Magnolia (Magnolia, in variety). Early, mid-season and late. 
Poplar (Populus, in variety). 
Sweet Gum (Ligquidambar stvraciflua). Deserves far more gener: 
use. Not hardy in Northern Tier. 
Tulip (Liriodendron tulipifera). One of the noblest of all flowerin 
trees, straight and tall. 
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ART 


IN OBJECTS OF 


UTILITY 


Suggesting a shining Christ- 
mas tree, the slender base of 
the lamp above is formed of 
large and small silver-plated 
balls. The lamps on this page 
re shown through the cour- 


sy of the Weyhe Gallery 


Copper metal balls, batiked in 
a smart design of black and 
ilver arrows, are poised grace- 
fully on a three-tiered black 
stand to form a vigorous lamp 
base. Arrow heads also orna- 


ment the transparent shade 
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Egmont Arens, designer of t/ 

modern lamps on this page, 
found his inspiration in parts 
of machines aid everyday ob- 
rolle wT, € } pe , f late a, makes 


Le rh ha »¢ +], 
the iam ase ¢ lé 





The slender column of the 
lamp base illustrated above is 
made of small silver-plated 
tea bells which are placed end 
to end. The shade is parch- 
ment paper trimmed with a 
shaped border of German silver 
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From Vienna come 
the graceful fluted 

wl and beaker 
below, designed by 
lo ef Hoffmann. 
This glass is avail- 
able in amethyst, 
amber, smoke or 
dark green. Im- 
porte d by the Can- 
Dle-Luxe Sho p 


Dana B. Merrill 
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arvey White 


(Above) At the top of the page, in 
the center, is a bowl of gleaming 
mirrored glass on an ebony glass 
stand. The fluted vase below this 
at the left is a combination of 
clear and frosted black glass. Macy 
(Right, center) Modern vase with 
shallow fluted design in black, 
green or amber glass. Rena Rosen- 
thal. (Below, left) A graceful vase 
of frosted crystal having a decora- 
tive etched design in clear glass. 
The remaining vase is milk white 
bubble glass shading to rose, green, 
blue or black at the top. Ovington 





Dana B. Merrill 
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(Below) Swirling 
lines, sapphire blue 
in color, decorate 
both stem and cup 
portion of this 
heavy hand-made 
Irish glass, bring- 
ing an interesting 
sug gestion of mod- 
ernism, The Can- 


Dle-Luxe Shop 
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wirling 
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lecorate 
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_ bring- 
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Shop 
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MODERN 
DESIGNS IN 
GLASS 


"Cnpupysi iol 
Harvey White 
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The vigorous design of the 
Lalique glass above is entirely 
in the modern spirit. Square 
knobs of black and clear crystal 
give an appearance of sturdi- 
ness to the stems. Wanamaker 


The fluted form, so popular a 
motif in modernist design, dis- 
tinguishes the pieces shown at 
the left. This effective glass 
comes in green, blue, amber or 
delicate rose shade, From Macy 
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SOME NEW TEXTILES 
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Fabrics shown on these pages il- In the center of the page is a 


lustrate the modern trend in tex- cotton printin a 20th Century de- 
tile design. On this page are linen stgn, Autumn colors on a cream 
and cotton prints from Germany ground, Deutsche Werkstétte 


rm) *? 


he voile immediately below, «wit/ 
its interesting horizontal stripes, 
omes in shaded blue, rosé, or « har- 
reuse green. From Lord & Taylor 
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In the center of the row abowe Large, brilliantly colored flowers 


is a smart linen with a delight- and leaves in formal designs 


fully artificial design. Green characterize many new German 
hlue, yellow and brown on a prints. Above is an example 


rdy pink ground. From Ma from the Deutsche Werkstatte 


A lattice motif in orange and Right) Horizontal stripes are 
white ona pink ground forms in many modern materials. 





the main design of the print in This cotton in shaded. effect 
the center of the row on thi omes in blue, chartreuse, orange, 
right. The Deutsche Werkstatt heige or brown. Lord & Taylor 








French and American textiles are 


linen obtainable in cream, green 
and tan. From Lord & Taylor 
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IN MODERN 


DESIGNS 


(Right) A reversible brocaded 
(Center) French satin with embroidered silver 
“sticks? on green, or in shades 
of fawn, From Eugene Schoen 


(Below) Casement material of lus- 
‘rous écru colored mohair net em- 
hroidered in white silk in a graceful 
modernist design, FromWw.& J.Sloane 


















Dana B. Merrill 


In the center of the row at the 
left is a damask designed in the 
modern spirit. Pinkish tan and 
brown, peach and red, green 


and orange. Ethel A. Reeve 


(Left) A cream colored case- 
ment voile with decorative em- 
broidered design in green and 
white silk. Also in henna, blue 
or coral on white, Chintz Shot 








(Above, center of row) Soft, 
crushed plush is much used 
for both chair coverings and 
bedspreads. It comes in fourteen 
colors. From Eugene Schoen 


Modern ships in brilliant colors 
careen blithely on a blue, black, 
cream, green or orange sea in 
the decorative French cretonne 
shown above, From R. H. Macy 


































This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is 
planned as a reminder for taking up all his 
tasks in their proper seasons. It is fitted to 
the climate of the Middle States, but may 
be made available for the whole country if, 


FIRST WEEK 


a. of course, is Lily- 
planting time, and the earlier 
you can get at the work the better 
for all concerned. The best rule to 
follow is to get the bulbs into the 
ground as soon as they are avail- 
able at the place where you buy. 

It is well to make a distinction 
between the Lilies 
and those which root only from the 
base of the bulb. The former, ex- 
emplified by Regale and Auratum 
among others, send out roots from 
both stem and bulb and should be 
planted deep 


Base-roote Sy 


stem-rooting 





seven to nine inches. 
like Superbum and 
Candidum, do not need such deep 
planting. Most of them like to be 
only inches under- 
ground—Candidum even less. 

frost has blackened 
the Dahlias their tubers should be 
dug and stored indoors for the 
winter. First cut the stalks off clean 
at the ground level. Then loosen 
the soil a digging fork en- 
tirely around the plant and a foot 
out from it. Finally, thrust in the 
fork as deeply as possible so as to 


about four 


As soon as 


with 


get under the clump of tubers with- 
out injuring them, and carefully 
lift out the whole mass. Clear off 
the soil from the tubers and let 
them cure for a few days before 
packing in peat moss or other suit- 
able material. 

Gladioli, too, are about ready 
for digging. There is less danger 
of injury to them by careless han- 
dling, but it is always best to get 
well under them 
before the actual lifting is done. 
Their leaves had better be left on 
until the bulbs have dried in the sun 
for several days. 

Of the hardy bulbs which are 
fall-planted, Tulips can safely be 
left until the last. As long as they 
get in a couple of weeks before the 
real freeze-up, you have nothing 
to worry about. 


outside of and 


to the Post Office. 


“Ve see, Walt an his sister Elly hev been workin’ over to Stedwich 
-him in Templeton’s Grocery an’ Elly in the telyphone 


all summer 





SECOND WEEK 


F you are interested in experi- 
menting with the propagation 
of hardy trees, shrubs and other 
woody plants from seed, try sow- 
ing in fine leaf-mold mixed with 
good light loam. Let the seed-bed 
be in a sheltered, out-of-the-way 
place and mulch it with several 
inches of fallen leaves as soon as the 
ground freezes. The hard seeds of 
such plants as Dogwood and Bit- 
tersweet are and often un- 
germinating, but the 
foregoing plan is worth trying. 

Some of the nut-bearing trees 
can be grown in this way, too, 
though it will take years for them 
to come into bearing. Probably a 
better plan is to buy nursery-grown 
stock and set them out this fall. 
Hickories and Black Walnuts are 
satisfactory in the North, for they 
are hardy trees of beautiful appear- 
ance and bear worthy crops. In the 
South the Pecan is an appreciated 
standby. 

And some of the nut-producing 
shrubs are distinctly worth-while 
from the standpoint of appearance 
as well as crop. Perhaps the best 
known is the Filbert or Hazel, of 
which several improved varieties 
have been developed to a point far 
superior to the native form which 
grows wild along many a New 
‘England roadside. 

While considering fall planting 
of trees, don’t forget that this is a 
favorable season to set out new 
Apples and Pears. If they go into 
the ground as they should in Octo- 
ber or early November they will be 
all ready to resume normal growth 
early next spring. 

But don’t let these larger plants 
divert all your attention from the 
herbaceous perennial _ seedlings 
which are destined for next sum- 
mer’s border. Unless these are un- 
usually well advanced, better win- 
ter them in a coldframe. 


slow 
certain in 


OLD DOC LEMMON SAYS—“Tihe older I git the more I wonder 
whut the world’s a-comin’ to; sometimes, seems like folks was plumb 
losin’ their minds. Leastways, I don’t see no other reason for things 
like Jim Estabrook’s boy Walt was a-tellin’ ’bout this mornin’ down 


for every 








exchange—-doin’ their bit to help the rich city people spend their 


money. Years ago Stedwich was a good solid old village, but nowadays 
it’s full o? swells ew’ry summer aw some o? their goin’s-on ye wouldn’t 
hardly blieve. Thet?s whut Walt an Elly says, anyhow, an’ they ought 
to know, for there ain’t no better places for pickin? up facts than a 


telyphone exchange an a grocery. 


“Tt seems thet bout half o Stedwich is playin’ a kind of I-won’t- 
speak-to-you-no-more game, It’s the reg’lar thing, over there, for the 


one hundred miles 


GARDENER’S CALENDAR for OCTOBER 


north 


»: 


or 


south, allowance is made for a difference of 


from five to seven days later or earlier in 


the time of carrying out the operations. 
season 


The dates are for an average 


THIRD WEEK 


HE general opinion about 

pruning is that it is entirely a 
fall and winter operation, with 
perhaps a little saved for early 
spring. A large percentage of ama- 
teur gardeners is under the impres- 
sion that to prune while the subject 
is in an active growing state is to 
run the risk of injuring it. 

Actually, there are a good many 
exceptions to this blanket belief, 
prominent among which are the 
spring-flowering shrubs. These in- 
dispensable plants will not be per- 
manently harmed by fall pruning, 
but their floral display the follow- 
ing season will be greatly curtailed. 
Such shrubs blossom on the wood 
of the previous season’s growth, 
forming their buds during the 
summer in preparation for the 
event. Consequently, fall pruning 
sacrifices those parts of the plants 
which make them most desirable. 
The right time to do the needful 
cutting is immediately after flower- 
ing, as this will permit the forma- 
tion of the needful new wood and 
buds. Maple trees, too, are best 
pruned in spring as their leaves are 
coming out. 

A good many shrubs, if their 
branches are permitted to touch the 
ground, will send out roots from 
the stems at the point of contact 
and start the formation of new 
plants. Such natural “layers,” if 
well rooted, can be cut loose from 
the parent plants now and trans- 
planted to the places where you 
want them to grow up. 

If you are thinking of obtaining 
some more ornamental trees one of 
these days it is an excellent idea to 
keep your eyes open when the 
autumn foliage colors are at their 
height and make specific notes of 
those species which are most at- 
tractive. There is considerable fall 
color variation in deciduous trees 
even within the same family. 





summer people to start in high-hattin’ ew’rybuddy, as Walt put it, for 
no reason at all— even them thet’s been frien’s for years. He says thet 


FOURTH WEEK 


HIS is about the height of t 

tree planting season, wi 
the exception of the conifero 
sorts and some of the fruit-beare: 
In the northern States everythi: 
should be in place by the midd 
of November so as to insure lx 
results. 

If the trees being set are mo: 
than five or six feet in height, an 
their location is at all exposed t 
strong winds, it is no more tha: 
fair to provide each of them with 
sufficient support to prevent its be- 
ing tilted out of a true vertical 
position. In the case of the smalle: 
ones this support may take th 
form of a strong post set deeply i: 
the ground at the time of planting, 
to which the tree’s trunk can b 
tied. For larger specimens, thre: 
radiating guy wires, converging at 
the trunk five feet or more above 
the ground and each secured to a 
stake or concealed ‘“dead-man”’, 
will serve excellently. Where they 
encircle the trunk they must be 
passed through sections of rubber 
hose so that they will not cut into 
the bark. These supports ought to 
be left in place for a year or more. 

The foresighted gardener will 
also make sure that he has plenty 
of winter mulching material for 
outdoor plantings of various kinds. 
Straw or salt meadow hay is good 
for perennial borders, Strawberry 
beds and other herbaceous places. 
Trees, shrubs and Roses generally 
like a mulch of old, strawy man- 
ure. In no case is the covering to 
be applied until the ground has 
frozen, and it must be removed be- 
fore spring growth starts. 

There is still time to pot up some 
Tulip bulbs for indoor bloom this 
winter. The early-flowering type 
is best and should do well if the 
pots are plunged in the ground and 
kept protected from freezing for 
five or six weeks. 


many atime he’s seed a big car go by full o? men an? women in sportin’ 
duds, sociable as could be, an’ mebbe next day a couple of ’em’d meet 
in the store an’ act like they didn’t know the other was alive. An Elly 
—wal, she allows as there warn’t a day passed but she’d put through 
calls where one woman was tellin’ another thet she wasn’t speakin’ to 
so-an’-so this week, Did ye ever hear the beat o thet? Why, it’s such 


kids’ stuff thet it’s sort o funny! 


“As I see it, there’s only one way to treat people like thet 





give 


’em a good swift hop in the be-hind. Fust thing they know a couple of 
’em’ll git so snooty thet they won't pull over when they meet in the 
road, an’ their gol-dinged ottermobiles ll bust into each other head-on 
an’ kill somebuddy. Mebbe thet?d Varn ’em to act like real folks-—I 


dunno.” 
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The Tomato Soup your taste 
pronounces.....PERFECT'! 
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For luncheon or dinner today, quicken your 
appetite with this delicious soup. It puts a new 
zest in the meal with its cheerful, inviting color 
& and its unforgettable flavor. For Campbell’s 
renowned French chefs blend for you only the 
choicest parts of the tomato, golden country 
butter and the deftest seasoning. 


ew 


Prepared either as a Cream of Tomato or as 
Tomato Soup, according to the easy directions 
on the label, this is a soup which the careful 
meal planner selects with frequency. For the 
family never tires of it. Your grocer has, or will 
| get for you, any of the 21 Campbell’s Soups 
i listed on every label. 12 cents a can. 
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MOSQUE PRAYER RUG 
First Authentic Reproduction 


HOUSE 
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The EN D U RI N [. C HARM ¥ dots yey sabe orga watcy Bnet ew yvonne Agee i 
of th RAREST RUGS 
of the O RI ENT 


Bengal-Oriental rugs are not aflected 
by passing modes in decorations. In- | as cacqustenss OF 
herent beauty keeps them always in . oe 
style. ... Exclusive processes in the Norfolk and Suffolk, 
hands of specialists make them closely 
approximate the enduring charm of sli senate: tags eon 


the rarest rugs of the Orient. 


Price for 9x 12 8 ize does not ex ceed $185 


in an y part of the United States. 


Your address and 10c. \ ill bring you a porttolio of color 
reproduc tions of rare and beautiful Bengal-O; iental rugs 


James M. Shoemaker Lei: Inc. 


l 19 West 40th UOtreet, New York 
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FURNITURE OF ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 95) 











mainder of the household were usually influence appears and one that is i 
seated upon stools, benches, or on the _ niscent of early Spain. Like forms are 
tops of the dower chests. also found in Derbyshire and the east 
As chairs manifest the different coastof Yorkshire,andalthough the sug- 
local features of the various rural gestion is that these were copied from 
sections to a greater extent than other = chairs brought from Holland, which 
pieces, they may be the better used as country was at one time part of th 
xamples in illustrating the distin- Spanish empire, it is no extrava 
cuishine characteristics. With these it assumption to suggest that they 
is remarkable that conspicuous influ- introduced at the time of the def 
ences from several European countries of the Armada. This for the reason 
may be observed, combined with the that a number of the galleons 
robust Gothic construction familiar wrecked and the survivors mad 


tli 








found with that type of chair are known to date from she beginning 
rather like the horseshoe shape com- of the 17th Century. 

mon in early Pennsylvania homes, Hence with seats from Norfolk it 
but with a high, vertical, narrow is not unusual to find turned front 
panel back. This legs, those at the back 
panel is usually carved retaining the — solid 


na manner similar to square form of th 
Gothic. Near the floor 
a rail runs beth 
the front legs, ot 





those found in provin- 





ial France, where they 


n use to. the 





present day andknown connecting thes 





back supports. The 
haise de femme. wide top rail of th 
back is roughly « | 
which is that part of with the lower edge fj 
England comprising taking the form of & 
small arches, these # & 
in entirely different (Cont. on page 126) } 
4 iid 
An early rustle séalt Chests were ; 


in rural districts, 
carving being 1: 


ad, P ; r 
that on some | K 


splat back like the 
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KREISLER ... ELMAN... HEIFETZ. A violin, quivering with a thousand 
varied emotions that transcend words. Swiftly your surroundings vanish. 
You see a black Hungarian forest. Brooding pines look down on a 
gypsy fire, whose jagged flames silhouette the wild grace of a Romany 
dance. Showers of notes—furious as sparks—whirl into the night. 
You are at the concert—/n your own home! +77 So realistic, so lifelike, 
is reproduction through the Orthophonic Victrola, the artist seems 
to stand there before you. Whatever the season, this versatile instru- 
ment brings you and your friends the best of the world’s music—with 
all the encores you wish. + 7 » Only when you’ve heard it, can you appre- 


Clate its performance. Arrange now for a demonstration iv your home. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 








The New Orthophonic 


ictrola 


~ 
























Model Seven-eleven. Victrola 
with all-electric Radiola 18. List 
price, $250, complete with tubes. 
With electric motor, $35 extra. & 












































































































House & Gardey Oc 
An oak table of the Jacobean era, which shows the use 
of lunettes enclosing foliated designs and the scroll 
brackets below the frame. From Gill and Reigate 
cy 00 1ke new FURNITURE OF ENGLAND 
fi * h ’ 99 (Continued from page 124) 
aiter we VERNAX* them. : 
being supported by turned vertical on this country under the 
“ iain sé : er ss spindles fitted to the lower bar of ‘Mission’. Incidentally this term wa; 
M** ING is certainly hard on furniture!” lament- | the back. The front of the seat derived from the monastic furnitu 
ed little Mrs. Brown. “Look at our good table | is similarly treated, thus affording a introduced to California by th Span- 
...and my cedar chest... andthe mahogany clock—’’ close likeness to the Spanish pieces “A missionaries in the 16th Century 
a of the previous century. Other seats that are suitable for oak 
“It’s a sad sight now, agreed her husband, “but anit Iberian are the styles of interiors and which are to be procur 
cheer up—they il look ‘like new after a rub with Yorkshire and Derbyshire, although in Yorkshire and Lancashire are th 
VERNAX.” the characteristics vary from those of somewhat massive structures, whicl 
“But, dear—aren’t you too tired to go over them | a district immediately to the south. while typically of mediaeval stru tur 
ass } here is noticeably more turning in give evidence of the coming of tl 
now: the understructure, the legs and Renaissance in the employment 
“Not a bit—with VERNAX you can double the | stretcher rails taking the bobbin shape, turning and the carved lozenge desig 
effect with half the work. Just give mea couple of | and while the square back legs and = and rosettes which have been appl 
clean .clothe-~”* back supports are retained, these are to the back panels, 
. here often decorated with chip carving. Old oak coffers, or as they are m 
“T must say it will be a relief to have the furniture The two back splats are shaped and often called, dower chests, are emi- 
look the w ay it did last time you VERNAKXED it. arched after the manner of the Ori- _nently of provincial workmanshij 
Are you sure it will get back that wonderful, gleaming Ct ENE, VE Se Oe SE De pont Few pean, dowel 
a >» | troduced into Spain. In these, as in these with other pieces of Tudor 
surface again! those of Norfolk, the ineradicable woodwork have markedly advan 
“Remember how this old clock looked when you heritage that Spain acquired from her __in value. At the same time there isn 
brought it back from the antique shop?” demanded Arab governors is to be noticed in the dearth of fine examples, if possil 
her husband. “Didn’t VERNAX make a museum pendant ornaments which take the greater attention has been giv 
fit? And the f he £ forms of acorns or bells. those with the linen-fold panels. Th 
piece of it? And the new furniture, too—it’s the finest Of the chairs that recall the ans- form of carving is regarded as tl 
thing we ever used on any sort of wood. Where’s the terity of the Puritan wet erecefel | 
bottle? Let’s go!” regime throughout #”™ alli the Gothic era and is 
7 rural England we 7 found on the back 
You, too, can prove the value of VERNAX—and for meet with those of benches, ] inels 
ee Seach to VERRAN” pour Srvcstee piece which resemble the of cupboard doors 
of furniture. Spanish fraileros or and later with th 
monk’s chair. These, Satustas woodwelk 
Sold through with their plain of baronial halls 
emax Department, square framework Both this and that Yo 
Hardware, Drug and slung leather known as the parche- 
oy and Furniture seats and backs, were min were intro: [01 
Furniture stores in two sizes the forerunner of duced into England the 
Cream i that style inflicted (Cont. on page 130) & roc 
wit 
Fo ey Anca gen A massive armchair Village joiners us ne 
typical of Yorkshire ually made trestl OV 
* Reg. trade mark S Co! in the 17th Century. tables of this tyfe cle, 
‘sessile trac caneataiemiamataaiatainia Courtesy of the Old once abundant ple 
Laboratory of Schieffelin & Co. = =a World Galleries provincial Englan 
20 Cooper Square, New York City A-13 
Enclosed is 10¢. Send me trial bottle of VERN. AX and booklet, “The a bat 
Care and Restoration of Furniture and Woods,” by Arthur S. Vernay. 4 the 
. cre 
DN ccdkicthicceeehindnsdctnngntinsiwkindhbeadwntnenweheensnn ful, 
tia ie a cine cntaaneimnenimiindl eee en y to 
i CN Oh. conenucnetenadnmeddua cal cna ccai dhs cieseiaa waaain i 
| to | 
AdETCS8. .cccccccccccccccccccocccce sce ceceescceocoece eve 
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by the rowens 


SHE KEEPS IN HER BATHROOM 


















































a CANNON TOWELS 


rd doors, REG. Us. aT OFF, 

















with t 

roodwork 

al halls 

nied You don’t need to read her palm or cast her Cini te, | Tj the big hotels, use Cannon towels. They do 

ae horoscope to tell about a housekeeper... . If gull turkish this because Cannon towels are good-looking; 

En sland there are flowers in the reception-room or living- towel, borders because they launder beautifully, wear exceed- 

age 13 room, she appreciates beauty. If there is tea in pink, blue, ingly well, and are most decidedly a good buy. 
with special little cakes, she understands hospi- gold, lavender. You doubtless realize the cost of Cannon 

i tality. And if she has plenty of fresh snowy re towels is astonishingly low. But have you seen 

le tres towels in her bathroom, she delights in the the decorative new designs? And did you know 

this typ cleanliness and order that make a home a that as well as bath towels there are Cannon 

a lat pleasant place in which to live. face towels, hand towels, wash cloths, bath 


mats and bath sheets? 

These are on sale in all good department and 
dry goods stores. Plain white styles and modern 
designs, whales, dolphins, flamingos, seagulls, 
ai etc. Also conventional borders and attractive 
moset turk- stripings. Colors in borders are green, blue, 
ge Ro gold, lavender and pink. Prices from 25c to 
blue, gold, $3.50. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 
green, lag- New York City. 


ender. About m , 
$1.75. * All colors in Cannon towels guaranteed absolutely fast. 


Would you like to have visitors go into your 
bathroom and see the towels that are there all 
the time? Cannon towels will always do you 
) credit. Their colors never fade*. They are cheer- 
ful, prosperous-looking towels, always an asset 
to the appearance of the bathroom. And they 
are so reasonably priced, you can well afford 
to have enough so that there are clean ones for 
every-day use for every member of the family. 
The most important housekeepers in America, 
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From the first frosty morning 
until spring comes again 
your car is safe with one 


supply of 


EVEREAD 
PRESTONE 


(TRADEMARK) 
For the Preparation of 


The Perfect Anti~Freeze 


WINTER is just around the corner, wait- 
ing with freezing weather to catch the 
unwary motorist who delays about pro- 
tecting his car or who uses an unreliable 
anti-freeze. With Eveready Prestone 
you can safeguard your car now and be 
certain of security and peace-of-mind, 
no matter when cold weather begins or 
how long it lasts. 

No amount of warm-weather driving 
in any way affects this perfect anti-freeze. 
You need not be concerned about evap- 
oration, loss of strength or deteriora- 
tion because Eveready Prestone is as 
harmless as water, and one supply lasts 
indefinitely. It is unaffected by extreme 
changes jn temperature. It is guaran- 
teed, without qualification, by National 
Carbon Company, Inc. 

Eveready Prestone is different from 
any other anti-freeze. It never boils off. 


It never leaves deposits in the circulating 
system and never becomes sluggish with 
low temperatures. It is perfectly harm- 
less to paint, metal and rubber. 
Thousands of motorists used Ever- 
eady Prestone last winter under every 
test of winter driving and found it the 
perfect answer to the anti-freeze prob- 
lem. Truck and bus fleet operators and 
automobile manufacturers use and en- 
dorse it. Eveready Prestone is used to 
protect the costly engines of dirigibles 
from the frigid temperatures en- 
countered in cold-weather flying. 
Protect your car now with the surest, 
safest and most permanent safeguard 
against cold-weather driving dangers. 
Eveready Prestone, sold as a pure, un- 
diluted product, is the most economical 
anti-freeze you can buy. It costs more 
initially, but less is required to give 
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‘superiority 


1 Gives complete protection 


2 Does not boil away 


3 Positively will not damage cooling 
system 


4 Will not heat up a motor 

5 Will not affect paint or varnish 
6 Non-inflammable 

7 Odorless 


Does not become viscous at low 
temperatures; will not decompose 
at high temperatures 


Q Never deteriorates — economical 
to use 











complete protection. One supply will pro- 
tect you all winter against a freeze-up. 
Go today and have your car protected 
against freezing. Have Eveready Pres- 
tone put in the radiator now and be 
ready for the unexpected cold snap. 









Manufactured for 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 








New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Kansas City § 
By CarsipeE AND Carson CHEMICALS CORPORATION & 

Units of hi ' and Carbon 

Union Carbide \xswicuw Corporation 












Eveready Preston ¥ 
does not contain 
any alcohol ot 
glycerine 






Each Eveready Prestone (a 
is sealed with a special safety f 
cap that protects the pur 

chaser against the possibility 
of substitution or adulter ® 
tion, Look for this cap. 
































ill pro- 
eze-Up 
tected FRENCH The charming hostesses of the Colonial South had much of 
y Pres. their tableware made specially for them. Though wrought by 
ind be \ American silversmiths it was ordered “done in the latest 
P- \ mode from England.” 


And so developed many of those patterns known as 
~—s Colonial today. Symbols of that famous southern hospitality 
we which find their modern counterpart in Colfax, by the 
vox \ Gorham Master Craftsmen. 


, INCE 


Colfax is pure Colonial. But its exquisite tracery of design 
imparts a richness you will not find in the more ordinary 
patterns of this period. A patrician pattern which graces the 


table with a setting of which any hostess may be proud. 
estone 


oa Colfax may be had as a complete sterling silver service, or 
nt ati 


in individual pieces. The Tea Spoons are $12.00 for six; 


ol of | Dessert Knives $20.00 for six; Dessert Forks $21.50 for six. 


GORHAM 





stone cat Ti ba PROVIDENCE, R.1. @QG@ NEW YORK,N.Y: 


ial safety 








= si ; MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
poss bility 


adultes =“Whatever your taste — whatever your favorite period —you will find among Gorham’s 27 patterns in Sterling a silver service to harmonize” 
his ap. & — 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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EXPRESSIVE CHINA 


Individuality and a feeling for the finer things of life 
are ably expressed in good china. And how much 
charm a carefully chosen tea set, or a richly patterned 
dinner service, adds to the occasion! 




















The vast display of adorable china and glass here at 
Plummer’s provides unlimited opportunity to ex- 
press your individuality in the wares you select. 
Never before has the hostess had arrayed for her so 
many wonderful patterns of leading china under one 


sparkling, tinkling glass, shaped for useful or deco- 
rative purposes. 


A pleasant surprise awaits you if you’ve never visited 
Plummer’s. Five glittering floors of beautiful glass and 
china, in full or partial services and countless odd pieces. 
For the lover of antiques we have a special department. 


CWn HH. PLUMMER 6G 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. HARTFORD, CONN. 


36 Pratt Street 


954 Chapel Street 


Lo WYLIE = GREEN 





roof. Never, indeed, the variegated collection of 
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House & Garceyn 


FURNITURE OF ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 126) 


at the end of the 15th Century and 
the former remained one of the most 
important decorative motifs until the 
end of the Gothic era. 

Between these two styles of carving 
much confusion prevails, the parche- 
min often being mistaken for the more 
prevalent linen-fold. Close observa- 
tion, will reveal distinct 
variations in their formation, as would 
be natural, the derivation of each 
being different. That known as the 
linen-fold was taken by the monks 
from the folds of the chalice veil, 
but the other was inspired by the 
parchment scrolls familiar to these 
diligent workers in the old scripto- 
riums. For that reason the carved 
panels which were copied from the 
latter invariably show the ends of the 
rod upon which the parchment scroll 
was rolled. 


how ever, 


Such articles as livery cupboards are 
without the scope of the average 
collector’s activities, but he may in his 
travels discover court cupboards of the 
Jacobean and Cromwellian periods, 
more especially in Wales. In passing 
it might be noted that the term “court” 
does not infer their use only in 
aristocratic circles, but rather the 
l'rench word meaning “short”. There 
was, nevertheless, a time in Wales and 
in certain parts of England when these 
were used to indicate social rank, for 
which reason they were known as 
cwpwrdd tri-ddarns and deu-ddarns. 
Thus the former had three tiers and was 
permitted only to the nobility, the house- 
holds of less importance having to be 
content with a deu-ddarn or tw>-tier 
cupboard. In this tradition we have a 
relic of the origin of “cup borde”, At 
first this was merely a plank on 
trestles on which drinking cups were 
placed. Later shelves were added at 
one end, on which to store the vessels 
not in use. In time, these shelves indicated 
rank—the higher the number of 
shelves the greater the prominence of 
the master of the house, the assumption 
possibly being that a great lord would 
have the best supplied cellars and 
would, therefore, have more callers, 
hence he would need more drinking 


ELEGANCE 


cups than a man of lesser nk. 

Caution should be exercised hen 
an apparently old refectory tabl. and 
its accompanying benches and _ )int 
stools are “discovered”, for the: , jf 
genuine, are too eagerly sought f + by 
the agents of well-known deale ; to 
permit many to remain. The “fir ler” 
would, therefore, be well advis: | to 
consult an expert before deciding | pon 
the purchase of such a piece othe: 
in a reputable establishment. I 
perhaps the same romance doe 
attach to an example obtained 
more prosaic shop, at least, the 1 
this ensures the collector prot 
from deliberate misrepresentatio1 

Bedroom furniture of this pe 
apart from the massive bedstea 
rare. Nor are the latter obtainab 
any number even if the potential 
chaser has adequate space in his | 
to accommodate one. For the averas: 
bedstead of Elizabethan times 
small room to itself, and by no n 
suitable to the usual modern ho 
The headboard and tester, or ceiling, 
of these are elaborately carved in th 
manner of the architectural wood- 
work of the period. At the foot-end 
are two massive posts which support 
the tester and between these is a low 
board similarly decorated to the head 
panels. By the beginning of the 17th 
Century these were, to a great extent, 
replaced by the simple low beds with 
the plain paneled head and _ square 
solid legs. 

The latter offered no difficulties to 
the rural man, even the carpenter on 
the estates, and those which survive ar 
often th 
men. Unfortunately many were de- 
stroyed in later eras when the more 
elaborate types of furniture becanie 
popular, for which reason too, they are 
more often found either in the humble 
rural cottages or in various stages of 
decay in the lofts of ancient barns. 
But the collector who is in search of 
real pieces of English provincial fur- 
niture well to 
that such beds existed and the discovery 
of an example at the present time 
is a “find” indeed. 


work of these simple work- 


would do remember 


IN SMALL ROOMS 


(Continued from page 91) 


chintz curtains have a green ground 
patterned in a flower design, and the 
mirror over the bureau is antique gold, 
flanked by small black brackets hold- 
ing pots of trailing ivy. 

As every inch of space in this apart- 
ment had to be utilized to the best 
possible advantage, a large closet off 
the hallway was transformed into an 
engaging small dressing room. This 
space being dark, we used wall paper 
covered in lilacs in varying shades of 


purple, mauve and white. Such treat- 
ment made an otherwise dark hole 
appear like a veritable bower. The 
usual pole for garments and the essen- 
tial cupboards were of 
included, but the furniture consisting 
of a painted console with a marbleized 
top, a small mirror with a black and 
gold panel at the top, and a graceful 
French chair all united to give an 
assurance of relaxation rather than 
of forced adaptation. 


necessity 
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Oct er, 1928 


Che Legend 
of the King and the 
Dervish 


A synopsis of an ancient legend from 

the Arcbian Nights as used for the 

subject of illustration on a gold toilette 

set, designed in Paris in the year 

nineteen hundred and twenty-eight, 
by the artist, Makovsky. 


A young king lived happily with his 
queen, Zemroude. One day a wander- 
ing dervish arrived at the court and 
soon became the favorite of the happy 
sovereign. Of course everyone con- 
cerned (excepting only the king him- 
self) could see that the dervish had 
conceived a passion for Zemroude, 
and schemed for her favor. 

It came about that the king and 
his favorite were hunting together in 
the deep forest. The dervish told of 
how he had traveled everywhere in the 
world, and had seen strange things and 
judged them. He related how in the 
distant Indies he had acquired the fa- 
bled secret that made it possible to 
pass into the dead body of another 
being, so that the dead rose up again 
to life, possessed of the spirit of him 
who had spoken the words. In very 
truth it was a secret strange and terrible 
beyond any other in wizardry, and the 
king was straightway taken with a desire 
to try the magic. 

Coming upon the body of a dead 
p hind, the king pronounced the magic 
words and at once the hind sprang up 
into life. But the perfidious dervish 
also repeated the magic in order that 
his soul might in turn pass into the 
body of the king. And, having accom- 
» plished this treachery, he straightway 

returned to the castle and to the arms 
of Zemroude; and the qucen never 
| suspected that her foolish husband was 
now but a hind in the forest; that 
he whom she welcomed so lovingly 
to her breast was none other than the 
dervish in possession of the king’s 
body. 

Then it came about that the king 
happened upon the dead body of a 
tiny swallow, and remembering well 
the magic, repeated the words and 
passed his spirit into the body of 
the bird. Then he sang so sweetly be- 

4 fore the window of the queen’s cham- 
j ber that Zemroude ordered that the 
© swallow be caught, and put into a cage 
§ of gold, and brought to sing in her 
| bed - chamber. 

, Tie queen also possessed a little 
bd dog that was her constant companion 
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in the privacy of her bed. One day 
the dog grew sickly and died. Then 
the bird, possessed of the spirit of the 
king, pronounced the words and passed 
into the dog’s body, leaving the bird 
lying dead in the golden cage. When 
Zemroude saw that the beloved swal- 
low was dead she cried aloud in sorrow, 
and soon the dervish came and asked 
the cause of her grief. The queen swore 
an oath that she could not live without 
the bird; that she would certainly kill 
herself if he were not restored to life. 
Whereupon the dervish proclaimed 
that it was in his power to do this, 
and repeated for the last time the 
words of the secret, so that instantly 
the bird came to life and the dervish 
dropped dead upon the couch. The 
king, who was now in the dog’s body, 
repeated the words also, and so at last 
came again into possession of his own 
body. Then straightway he arose and 
went to the cage and killed the bird 
who was really the treacherous dervish. 
Zemroude (being only a woman 
and not privy to the awful secrets of 
philology and magic) could not under- 
stand. She asked questions continually 
for the next twenty years, which were 
all the years that they lived happily 
together in the castle. 


... An individual and unique 
creation... a service de toilette 
of gold, with inlaid designs of 
mother of pearl, gold and tur- 
quoise, the work of the artist 
Makovsky. .. 

The set comprises eight indi- 
vidual pieces with inlay: Mirror, 
hairbrush, a powder box, two 
salve jars, a clothes brush, a hat 
Lrush and pin tray; and ten ad- 
ditional pieces without inlay... 
It is the only creation of this kind 


in existence. 


BLACK 


Jewelers in New York for 118 Years 


FIFTH AVE. COR. 481TH ST., NEW YORK 


PARIS . ° ° PALM BEACH 
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ture and wherever perma 
GUARANTEED nence in color and beauty 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics *“** 


F OR your protection—thename KAPOCK 
appears on the selvage tape of genuine 
KAPOCK. When you see this name you 
know that you are getting a fast color fabric, 
sun and tub tested for 17 years—in actual 
service. 







This definite proof of durability is what 
you cannot get in the cheaper imitation of 
KAPOCK. | 

KAPOCK positively saves you money in 
the end—and it saves you the inconvenience 
of replacements. 











Send 10c in cash for the Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 


Beautifully illustrated in colors 
















A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


2301 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Dept. C Philadelphia, Pa. 


Make sure it's KAPOCK—name is on selvage 














































Visit the KAPOCK House of 22 completely furnished 
rooms by many firms—2011 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia—*Nothing like it in the world”. 














House & Gardey 


This panel of decorative tiles is a 
modernist revival of an ancient design. 
It was executed by Giovanni Ponti 


MODERNISM 


OF ITALY 


(Continued from page 110) 


designs, of which we have tired, hav- 
ing seen them endlessly repeated in 
crude colors, rough work, and inferior 
glaze, is now made at the Laveno fac- 
tory, with most original designs by 
Andlovitz. The death blow to the old 
type of maiolica for persons of taste 
and discrimination came when the dirt 
of ages was solemnly plastered on to 
muddy glaze in a crude imitation 
of unwashed old age. 

The beautiful glass for which 
Venice is famous has also undergone 
a resurrection to simplicity—the key- 
note of modern beauty. The best 
examples of this are made by Venini 
and Cappelin who had started togethe: 
but who now have separate and 
important factories. Zecchin, the 
Venetian artist, designs for Cappelin, 
and Napoleone Martinuzzi, — the 
sculptor, for Venini. Martinuzzi’s 
humorous treatment of animals in a 
new quality of glass are as fluid in 
movement as the burning material of 
which they are born. These are having 
in enormous success at the Venice 
exhibition where, thanks to the new 
General Secretary, himself a sculptor 
and an art critic, applied art has been 
able to contribute to the beauty of 
the exhibition, architects and dec- 
orators having been asked to make a 
frame for the work of sculptors 
and painters. 

Venini continues to experiment in 
elass; his newest, after months of 
study, is of a queer, granulated quality 
made in simple, almost Villanovian 
shapes. Balsamo Stella engraves ex- 


quisite figures on crystal; the shape of 
his goblets and vases is perfect; and 
lovely though ancient stained glass 
often is, Chiesa, of Milan, has brought 
something equally lovely, and alto- 
cether new, to this art. 

For really fresh designs in silk 
and other materials, Ravasi is unap- 
proachable; his silks are used for neck- 
ties and, in strips—Chinese fashion— 
for wall decoration. Signora Giolli, 
another Milanese, has done very good 
work in batik; Fortuny of Venice, and, 
Signora Gallenga of Rome, who had 
both started stamping silks and velvets 
from ancient patterns, now have 
turned to the use of delightful and 
quite modern motifs. 

Chessa of Turin, and Pulitzer of 
Trieste, make remarkably good fur- 
niture, comfortable and pleasant to 
look at. Giulio Rosso has des ened 
for Jesurum of Venice something 
entirely new and beautiful in lace. 
And one had almost thought that 
lace had arrived at such perfection 
that, as an art, its development was 
finished! 

I have no more space to | 
all the wealth of modern work that 
is still almost hidden under the weight 
of imitation antique. The charm 0 
the new movement lies to a large 
degree in its deeply Italian feeling, 1% 
Italian decorative art has a native sim 
plicity and grace, with a to h or 
humor, that gives it the typical flavor 
of modernity, which is leagues ™ 
moved from either the pedantic % 
the stuffly magnificent. 
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something A distinct atmosphere of the eighteenth century pervades this charmingly paneled room; the 





ight that furniture of Chippendale derivation is fashioned of finely figured mahogany. Through all its 
a air of quiet charm the room speaks of the cultured home, in town or country. It speaks of 
o hint 2 the taste of the owner, as well as of the creative ability of the Hampton Decorators... Such 
ts et interiors ut is the particular forte of the Hampton Shops to prepare for their clients, using 
oer either authentic antiques or carefully selected Hampton Reproductions made in their own 
= = work shops. Such interiors they would be glad to discuss with you. 

touch of fm 

cal favor I 18 EAST 5O™ STREET NEW YORK 










































































In a day of intensive 


COLLECTING 








of objects of art 
nothing is more fascinating 







or more worthy of the connoisseur’s 





interest and business acumen 
than the building up of a fine collection 


of Ceramics 










The judicious selection of Rookwood year after 





year soon forms an art possession representing 





a wise investment and an unending pleasure. 





Write for the name of the exclusive 






Rookwood distributor in your city. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 


Celestial Place, Mt. Adams, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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COLLECTING 
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(Continued from page 96) 


quaires’ objects which are false. For 
“though one be a dealer in antiques, 
one is none-the-less human.” 

Conclusion: mistrust only the object 
itself, and not the man who owns and 
sells it. Look at the thing, not at the 
dealer’s expression. The only worth 
while guarantee . . . listen carefully: 

If you demand a guarantee of 
authenticity it means that you cannot 
trust your own judgment—in that 
case, oh my friend, refrain and 
return to school. 

If you show a new acquisition (the 
one you are so proud of) to your 
dearest friend, ask yourself first of all 
if he, too, is a collector. If so, pass 
his verdict through a crucible test. 
Watch his expression while he studies 
the thing 


pm) 


turns it upside dow n, feels, 
touches and caresses it. Observe if he 
turns pale or red, if he tries to seem 
calm while really the prey of nervous 
agitation. Be less convinced of his 
sincérity than of the value of your 
as about 





possession. Say about him 
the dealer—“that though he be a 
friend, he is none the less human”, 


A collector may be recognized by 
three salient traits: First, he is jealous 
of the finds of others. Second, he 
shows no ecstasy except for what does 
not interest him or what he considers 
ugly. Third, it hurts him to admit that 
another may be as artful at discovery 
as he is himself. 


It is the collector’s joy to get the 
better of a dealer. Perhaps, also, his 
revenge? However, he tricks best 
who tricks last. 





If you ask a collector: “What did 
you pay for that?” he is sure to answer 
with a lie, as women do in speaking 
of their milliner or their dressmaker. 
Disdainfully he will murmur: “Three 
hundred thousand”, if he wants to 
impress you and to change the subject. 
Or with an ingenuous smile: “I found 
it for a hundred frances at the Foire 
aux Puces’’, 





No one lies more cheerfully than 
a lover—excepting only a collector. 


In the mouths of certain collectors 
the word “junk dealer” has a con- 
temptuous sound. Rest assured that 
such are not born to ferret out fine 
things for themselves. 


If an antiquaire takes a critical 
attitude in discussing his wares, it is 
merely to sell them to you at a still 
higher price after he has lulled your 
own suspicions to sleep. 





If you let yourself be victimized 
by the snare of sumptuous galleries, 
where two servants bring in, like the 
Host itself, under the dealer’s watch- 
ful eye, some bad little picture which 
they place on a red velvet easel—then 
I pity your purse and suspect the 
quality of your purchases; the stage- 
setting, still more here than in the 
theater, is almost always in an inverse 
ratio to what is set upon the stage. 


An antiquaire who has you lead into 
a waiting-room, before you are passed 


on into a second room of waiting — 
knows perfectly how to stimul te 
your curiosity. I know of one wo 
tells his employees: “Go and put t tis 
in the Conversation Salon”. The cn- 
versation salon! It sounds well, if a 
bit stiff, and worthy of the grand 
siecle (meaning the 20th Centur: ), 
But are you there—I ask you—to con- 
verse, or to look? Instead of falling 
into a state of trance, be distrust *ul 
and draw out your magnifying gliss, 

If it is the sauce which frequently 
renders a fish palatable—just as often 
will surroundings induce the “swal- 
lowing” of merchandise. 


A work of art—don’t forget this— 
alters in value (if not in quality) 
according to where it is found. 


If all that glitters is not gold, all 
that comes from a “fine old family” 
is not necessarily worth while. How 
many antiquaires will confide, in order 
to tempt you: “Coming from where 
it does, that thing must be good”, 
These deceive themselves before they 
begin deceiving you. 


If you have tried unsuccessfully and 
for years to rid yourself of some 
object for a thousand francs, pray do 
not be surprised if—once it is no 
longer yours—this object be suddenly 
estimated and sold, under your very 
nose, for fifty times as much. 

You did not deserve that this object 
should have as great a value in your 





possession, as in the hands of another. 

Besides, if you notice any object at 
an antiquaire’s, he will always praise 
it to you even should he find it 
hideous; naturally, since he is trying to 
get rid of it. On the contrary, if you 
desire to sell an object the antiquaire 
will be unsparing in criticism; he 
is no longer the seller, but the buyer. 

Corollary: the object which he 
praised so highly, while making every 
effort to pass it on to you, loses all 
merit in his eyes should you have the 
audacity to want to return it. Such 
is human infidelity! 


For certain people, the title expert 
gives its holder that infallibility re 
served, one thought, solely forthe Pope. 

You have no right to question 
X. ..’s word in the world of art. 
He is protected by a taboo! 


Nothing, at times, is more like the 
word of a woman, than the word of 
an antiquaire. And here I leave to 
you the drawing of a conclusion. 


Should you, by chance, in one of the 
small towns of Central France or in4 
village in Brittany abandoned even by 
God, come across a bibelot which you 
had seen before at a Parisian anti 
quaire’s, do not conclude that the 
former sold it to his provincia 
colleague, for that would have beet 
too simple; but rather that he em 
trusted it to him, despairing of selling 
it in Paris and counting on the con 
fident foolishness of the tourist. 

These bibelots often travel in the 
very same train as do the knick-knack 
hunters, who go searching for them # 
great distance and great expense. 
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1S Modern as (Haine soil lf 


OF YOUTH IN FLAWLESS STERLING 


No, because Sterling Silver is always eco- 
nomical—in its intrinsic value as a pre- 
cious metal, in its age-long permanence, 
its burnished beauty that only grows softer 
and richer with years and use. And you 
can buy a“beginning” set of SEVILLE—say, 
enough pieces to serve your husband, your- 
self and two guests—for as little as 80.00. 


If you build upon this set as occasion 
offers, at wedding anniversaries and birth- 
days, adding enough new pieces to serve 
one or two more guests, it will surprise you 
how soon—and how inexpensively— your 
solid silver table service will be complete. 


No matter which Towle pattern you 
choose, you will be able to carry out this 
same plan of economical building. 


In the selection of your pattern, you will 
be helped very considerably, not only by 
the great variety offered in Towle Solid 
Silver, but also by the knowledge that you 
can choose with perfect confidence in the 
permanent beauty of Towle designs. 


icicsis Ralinanil 
Sntrinsic oveliness that 


po aoe changing fodhion 


You need have no fear that any of them will 
go out of fashion. Fortunately, things that 
are truly beautiful are always fashionable, 
and the proof of this lies in the fact that 
Towle patterns 10, 15, even 20 years old are, 


COLONIAL—EARLY 


2) a 
of a Sayette 


The purest Early Ameri- 
can simplicity wrought 


in flawless Sterling. Colonial ancestor..- 


obaly a 


Soft curves replace the 
angles of this spoon’s 


like the lovely pieces made by those fine 
old craft ancestors of Towle, the Moultons 
of the 17" and early 18" centuries, just as 
fashionable today as they ever were! 


In your selection, therefore, your own 
feeling is your best guide. Your pattern will 
almost select itself because it will be what 
you like, what best suits your own indi- 
vidual taste and the other appointments of 
your home, whether it be the smartly mod- 
ern Seville; or the charmingly simple Mary 
Chilton, Lady Constance or La Fayette; 
the courtly Louis XIV or d’Orleans; the 
southern colonial Virginia Carvel or the 
stately Lady Mary. 


( Jor vou—FREE 
iia +> > 
‘eo lee A, | i Solid Silver 


We have prepared a charming 24-page blue- 
and-ivory volume, filled with a wealth of 
silver information, called The Book of Solid 
Silver. Its retail price is *1.00. If you are 
really interested send us 25c to cover mail- 
ing costs,and the name of your jeweler; we 
shall see that you receive a copy without 
further charge. There is a convenient cou- 
pon below. 





THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 


Newburyport, Massachusetts 


Member Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


AMERICAN STYLE 
{EE Carvel 


A Colonial Virginia mir- 
ror lent its garland to 
grace this lovely pattern. 


(Mary Chilton 


Puritan in name and re- 
straint,moderninwarmth 
and grace of line. 

















































FRENCH INFLUENCE 


oe XIV d Orlea ns 


The finest French period Most costly and regal of 
—finds here its loveliest all Towle patterns — in- 
modern expression. spired by the Regency. 





Sb. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 
I ENcLOsE 25 cents: Please send me a copy of 


The Book of Solid Silver 


NAME_ 





STREET___ 





CITY AND STATE 





My jeweler is _ — 


























“‘Ever-varying features of the 
enrapturing spirit of beauty.’,—-ANON 


You WILL LOVE these new creations of the 
Roseville potteries in the delightful Futura design. 
Done in the modern manner, they exhibit the vogue 
of today and breathe the spirit of tomorrow. 

In this Futura pottery by Roseville, there is an abun- 
dance of sizes and shapes to choose from, scarcely 
any two alike. There are vases, bowls, candlesticks, 
wall-pockets, jardinieres, hanging baskets—all with 
the youthful verve and daring of these our times. 


And how exquisitely colored! Blue, gray, tan, 
rose, green—harmonies of pleasing, soft tints that 
render more fascinating the flares, curves and angles 
of Futura. 


Picture to yourself the charm of Futura in your 
home. Futura pottery brings the tang of the modern, 
strikes the key of the recent in decorative schemes. 
And nothing could be more original or intriguing 
for gifts. Ask to see the displays in leading stores. 

For the interesting story of pottery, 
write us to send you a free copy of the 


profusely illustrated booklet, "Pottery’’. 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO., Zanesville, Ohio 


ROSEVILLE 
POTTER W 












































House & Garden 


In his sideboard Mr. Falls has received 

inspiration from the ancient Chinese chests. 

It has been given dimensions that make it 
suitable for an apartment interior 


NEW ART AND 


THE DESIGNER 


(Continued from page 109) 


More than this, his name accom- 
panies the thing he designs. A group 
of furniture is “By” M. Celui-ci: a 
lamp is “By” M. Celui-la. Here it is 
different, and anonymity has blighted 
our indu:trial art more insidiously, 
and certainly more effectively than is 
commonly realized. What would the 
publishing business be if the season’s 
output of novels appeared anonymous- 
ly? If the individuality of the author 
—or of the painter of pictures—means 
something, why doesn’t the individ- 
uality of the designer of furniture 
or silverware mean something? The 


| answer is that it could readily be made 


to. A manufacturer could bring out a 


chair or a group of furniture that 


would be, like a novel, a “best seller.” 
Manufacturers have said either: 


| “We have no designers in this country” 


or “We have our own designers.” 
The first statement is partly true; the 
second is only too true. Of the first, 
I can say that, potentially, we have 
hosts of designers who have never 
been encouraged to design. We 
haven’t, as a nation, trained them. 
The schools and museums are doing 
what they can, but it is not enough, 
it is not co-ordinated or made com- 
mercially effective. And if anything, 
in this country, is not commercially 
effective, nothing comes of it. Of the 
second, the conception of a designer 
as a very small cog in an industrial 
organization, contradicts the very 
nature of design and designer. It 
denies the basic fact that a designer 
must, if he be worthy of the name, be 
a creative artist and, as such, an in- 
dividual. His status in most industrial 
organizations has either made him a 
very small cog, or has attracted only 
very small cogs to fill the position. 

The designer has faced too many 
economic impossibilities to exist as an 
individual, with the result that he has 
either turned to some other kind of 
work or has ceased to be an individual. 
His existence as a designer could only 
be possible, economically, on fees for 


designs for which manufacturers buy 
from him, and royalties on the prod- 
ucts made from these designs—an 
income in direct ratio to his ability as 
a designer. ; 

The great exhibitions of art as 
applied to modern merchandise are 
reacting on public consciousness, and 
in ways of which much good is to 
come. So far we have been given some 
strong exhibitions of what the Eu- 
ropean recognition of design and the 
designer accomplishes in Europe. The 
more credit to B. Altman & Co., this 
fall, for giving an exhibition that 
goes further, that shows what Amer- 
ican designers, hitherto not associated 
with furniture design, can do in the 
way of designing furniture. 

Eight rooms were turned over to 
six designers, who created not only 
the furniture but the room ensemble. 
One room, with a foyer is by W. T. 
Benda, who is dually known as an 
illustrator of peculiarly individual 
technique and as the creator of a 
series of remarkable masks. His fur- 
niture, as might be expected, is 
unusual, perhaps romantic, perhaps 
imbued with some Byzantine or Me- 
diaeval tradition. The result, cer- 
tainly, is compellingly interesting. 

There are two rooms by C. B. 
Falls, illustrator and poster designer, 
an artist who sees furniture in terms 
of the conditions imposed by the 
interiors in which we live today. His 
predilection for the art of ancient 
China, which he considers as modern 
in spirit as anything contrived by our 
most restless innovators, produced 4 
Chinese breakfast room, and his other 
interior is a bedroom wherein the ful- 
niture takes, as its remote point of 
departure, a basic note of Aztec art, 
though this, with that curious affinity 
often observed by archaeologists, 's 
not dissimilar to the Chinese motive. 
Sources are not so important, since 
they underly all things. What is 
amazingly modern, for instance, 4% 

(Continued on page 146) 
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t 
Above—Other Period designs in Treasure Solid 
Silt er.. the Mary II ee the William and Mary. ° 


and the A dam sty les. 
STERLING 925,/1000 FINE 


A T: easure Solid Silver Highboy set, Complete 
service for twelve in flat silver (258 pieces) and 56 
pieces of dinner hollow-ware: $2,450. Smaller 
Highboy sets for as little as $400. Write for full 
details and photographs, 





ROGERS, 


LUNT & BOWLEN CO . 


Your /aughteri Slver 


The wedding silver of today is the heirloom of the 
future. And one of the fine American traditions is 
this Colonial heritage of ours to mark a daughter’s 
marriage with a gift of solid silver. 

For, in giving her sterling . . . you give her a 
thing of elegance ... of beauty... of lasting dignity 
. .. of complete practicality. Something she can use 
every day of her life! And remember, too, you give 
her a tangible sign of “her people’’ to carry with her 
into whatever far corner of the earth she goes. 

Treasure Solid Silver comes in period styles 
that are smart—altogether lovely—with that authen- 
ticity of design that one finds usually only in rare 
museum pieces. They are adapted especially to the 
decorative scheme of modern interiors. 

Some place near you. . . there is a jeweler 
who will show you his gleaming collection of Treas- 
ure Solid Silver . . . the various patterns, and tell 


you about the various sets (from $130 to $2,800). 


Send 10 cents (postage or coin) for a copy of the 
booklet . . ‘* Selecting Silver for the Young Bride.”’ 


‘Creasure Solid Silver 


~e 
Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


Silversmiths . 


GREENFIELD, 








TEA SET IN 
THE EARLY AMERICAN 
STYLE -- PLAIN 


ENCRAVED 


The Garly American Style 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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In the Lightolier Galleries one discovers a vast array 






of magnificently carved pieces designed to enrich and 






distinguish the Living Room or Hall. Here are 











replicas of a Kingly type with a mellow charm, rang- 

















ing from massive treasure chests to delicate echoes of 
Louis Seize; and here you will find a choice as wide 


as the centuries. 





Prices are alluringly reasonable. 


Decorators and 
their clients are 
asked to visit the 
Lightolier Gal- 


leries or to write 





for catalogue. 





LIGHTOLIER GALLERIES | 


222 HIGGINS BLDG., LCS ANGELES 





569 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Mr. Newton, a Fellow in Landscape Architecture, 


American’ Academy 11 
with William Douglas 


Rome, in collaboration 


Fellow in Architecture 
, ’ 


have pictured La Magliana in the time of Leo X 


A TA PA L 
NORMAN 


FEW miles south of Rome, near 
the banks of the broad, sluggish 
Tiber, on land once rich in vegetation 
but now a barren flat, lies what is left 
of the old papal summer-house and 
hunting-lodge, La Magliana. The 
very dilapidation of the place is dis- 
couraging to one who would recon- 
struct its former glories. Nothing 
remains but a battered house, a foun- 
tain in a littered court, a disused 
bridge, and meager indications of roads 
that once carried the gaily bedecked 
hunting parties of a Supreme Pontiff. 

Of its history we know the salient 
facts; of its palace we know much; of 
its gardens and surroundings we know 
almost nothing. Numerous writers 
have described for us the stages of its 
growth, recounting tales of the festiv- 











ESTA 


T. NEWTON 


TE 


ities of which it was the scene, but 
the most exhaustive have 
produced nothing more than a frag- 
mentary suggestion of its landscape 
architecture. 

It was Cardinal Girolamo Riario 
who, during the papacy of his uncle, 
Sixtus FV, built a small hunting lodge 
in the woods that covered the region. 
Since the 17th Century, however, the 
trees have slowly disappeared, so that 
today we experience difficulty in im- 
agining the great hunts once held 
thereabout. The woods abounded 
with game to such an extent that 
contemporary chroniclers referred to 
Magliana as one of the richest hunt- 
ing-fields within reach of Rome. 

The property later passed to Car 

(Continued on page 148) 


researches 





A bird’s eye view shows La Magliana in the 
reign of Leo as an “L-shaped structure in the 


cenier of a flat, almos 


t completely wooded area 
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WE ARE ONE 


VA 
‘Ree Peal 


ay T the close of one of my first singing lessons, my dear old maestro 


said to me: “Remember always to choose your accompaniment 
















with care. Next to your own voice, it can be the greatest factor 
—— an your success.” 

Mt {MN At the time I was puzzled. What, I asked, had a piano 
ANAT to do with my success as a singer? But as the years passed, I 
learned the truth of my maestro’s words. I sang with many pianos. But in all of 
them there was something lacking. Something I cannot quite describe—call it sym- 
pathy of tone if you will, or kinship of spirit. Until one day, shortly after I joined 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, I found what I was seeking. And the discovery 
was one of the happiest experiences of my life. 

I had set out to find a practice piano for my home. I tried many different 
makes. Then, in the course of my rounds, I seated myself at a Knabe. I had not 
played a doxen notes before I realized that here was piano tone different from any 
I had ever heard before. Its liquid eloquence seemed to reach the innermost recesses 
of my heart. I was strangely elated, buoyed up. Before I knew it I was singing. 
Yet, as I sang and played, only one voice rose from the piano. The voice of the 
Knabe melted into my own. We were one—the Knabe and I. 


Lf 












And we have remained one. Wherever I seng—at home, on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, on the concert platform—the Knabe sings with me. 
Always its golden voice is an inspiration, urging me to do «1 little better than my 
best. And always it seems instinctively to sense the mood of my song, and to ex- 
press that emotion tn perfect harmony with me. 

So today, when young singers come to me for counsel, I repeat the advice of my 
ald maestro. Only now I can add words of wisdom unknown to him. I can tell 
these young students not only the importance of accompaniment to a singer—I can 
tell them the name of the ideal piano for the singer—the Knabe. 


a 
Che c piano 


Official piano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
MADE IN BALTIMORE 














You have only to hear the Knabe 
to know why Rosa Ponselle has 
made this piano her own. And why 
it is the choice of Maria Jeritza, of 
Martinelli, Kappell, Scotti, Ruffo, 
and many others. Why it is the 
official piano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Why it is the 
instrument of Rosenthal’s art, and 


of Orloff’s. 


For instantly, you will sense the 
humanly sympathetic quality that 
distinguishes the Knabe from all 
other pianos. Tone of appealing 
sweetness, of haunting beauty. Tone 
that echoes every emotion of your 


heart. Tone such as you seek in 


your piano, 


The Knabe may be purchased on 
extremely attractive terms: 10% 
down,—years to pay the balance 
Prices from $875 to $2,500. Period 

models from $1,500. 


Wo. KnasBe & Co. 


New York - BALTIMORE 























Cheltenham 
Model43 


farnishings from 
rising dust 


EATED air rising from bare radiators leaves 
sooty dust on everything it touches. Walls, 
tapestries and draperies rapidly become cov- 
ered with it, and the home soon becomes 
dingy—making redecoration necessary. 


Where radiators are concealed by Hart & 
Cooley Enclosures, the heated air must 
come out toward the center of the room be- 
fore rising. Walls no longer become 
streaked, hangings remain clean much long- 
er and a marked postponement of redecorat- 
ing, with its expense and inconvenience, 
results. Mail the coupon for full details. 


THE HART & COOLEY MFG. CO. 
W. MAIN ST., NEW BRITAIN, CONN 
Branches: New York, 1 E. 42nd St.; Boston, 250 Stuart St.; Phila- 
; ; W 


delphia, 1600 Arch St.; Pittsburgh, 6012 Broad St.; Chicago, ¢ 
Kinzie St.; Detroit, 12340 Cloverdale Ave 


HART & COOLEY 


‘Radiator Enclosures 


THE HART & COOLEY MFG. CO., W. Main St., New Britain, Conn. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your illustrated booklet describing the advantages 
of Hart & Cooley Radiator Enclosures. 


Pe schscsenrecsipetieess 


Address 
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House & Garden 


THE DESIGNER 


(Continued from page 140) 


basing modern design upon African 
art, which was fashioned by primitives 
in the depths of jungles before the 
Three Wise Men followed a star. 

A portrait painter designed another 
room—a bed-room, by Ruth Campbell 
—and here the designer fulfills the 
true requirement of that term. She has 
done more than a mere ensemble, if 
we mean by that the assembling of 
various things to make a room. On 
the Poppy as a motif, together with 
the circle and a tall triangle, she 
designed a complete set of furniture, 
designed and made several charming 
little ceramic figures and drew a full- 
size of the circular window of etched 
glass and created, as well, special 
lighting fixtures. The color scheme of 
the furniture is a peculiarly rich and 
intriguing arrangement of turquoise, 
accented with poppy vermillion shad- 
ing to salmon, set off by a black that 
has casts of blue and purple in it. 

Conventional furniture has tended 
to follow conventional forms, dimen- 
sions and purposes which seem today 
in a fair way to become obsolete. 
Woman’s apparel, for instance, is not 
what it used to be, and recognizing 
this Miss Campbell has abolished the 
old “bureau” and designed, instead, a 
lingerie cabinet and two tall, slim 
cabinets for stockings. Since these must 
now be of many shades and subtle 
gradations, here are many small 
drawers to keep them separate. 

Dedicated to one of the lost (or 
nearly lost) arts, a room by Steele 
Savage is called “The Conversation 
Room”, a quiet place of dark, deep 
blue walls and simple furniture of 
refreshingly new form. Chairs in 
which to be at ease, small stands for 
cigarettes or drinks or the relinquished 
book, places for more books—here 
is a room in which the people in it 
will be a part of its decoration. A 
tall window of etched glass was 
designed by Mr. Savage to echo the 
motif of a great five-part mirror 


which he designed and painted. 


b 


CHOICE AND 


(Continued 


est, the pile next, the woof lightest. 
If the woof is lighter than the pile, 
it will break easily; if the warp is 
light and the weaving loose, it will 
pucker. 

Look for moths. Also the warp and 
weft threads must not be broken and 
there should be no repairs on the back. 
The rug must lie straight and flat 
with no folds. The expert can often 
guess the approximate age of an old 
rug by the flatness of the back. 

Not everyone who _ appreciates 
Oriental rugs knows how to hold 
their beauty and usefulness through 
proper care. Beating, while less de- 
structive than the prohibitive shaking, 
ought, nevertheless, not to be necessary. 
The vacuum cleaner once or twice a 
year supplemented by a gentle sweep- 
ing with the pile, prevents the rug 
from becoming loosened and the pile 
roughened to hold the dust still more 
readily. The carpet sweeper or vacuum 
on the back will dispose of the remain- 
ing grime. 

Vegetable dyed rugs take no harm 


CARE OF 


from page 86) 


Two rooms by Robert Reid Mac- 
guire show entirely new departure in 
design in the most interesting phase of 
20th Century taste. With essentially 
original forms he has combined 
quality of charm that is lacking ir 
much modern design that. sacrifice 
charm in a forced striving after mer 
novelty. In a music room and 
Chambre dune Jeune Fille he ha 
expressed line, form and color in term 
of furniture, which is as practical a 
it is imaginative. There is real achieve- 
ment here—the essense of design in the 
hands of a remarkably resourceful 
designer. 

The first of these two rooms takes 
a dominating note from the furniture 
which is done largely in blue and 
burnished silver, with accents of 
emerald green and vermillion. The 
second room develops a charming 
color scheme of sand, sea-green and 
silver. 

Very definitely in the spirit of our 
own time is the idea for interiors and 
furniture as planned and executed 
by Oscar Bach, who is a craftsman in 
metal. His thought is of a room 
suitable, indeed designed, for any of 
our great new office buildings. It is 
the room of an executive engaged in 
any of our mechanistic industries, as 
it might be railroads, steel or elec- 
tricity. The walls are of leather and 
metal, and the furniture, too, is of 
leather and metal. Mr. Bach definitely 
discounts the “modern” idea: he says 
that he believes only in working in 
the spirit and manner of our own 
time, as artists and designers have 
always done. 

This, certainly, is the rational creed 
for the new designer. Our own period 
is One more diverse, more exciting, 
more rapid in the succession of its 
phases than any of the periods whose 
arts of design we have so assiduously 
been adapting for many years past. 
Its expression is a challenge to our 
designers, as their designs are proving 
a challenge to the period. 


RUGS 


from a careful washing in cold water 
with plain soap, and this treatment 
every year or two will do much to 
prevent the roots from breaking 
through “dust crack”. With anilines 
there is liability that the colors will 
run. The washing of Oriental rug: 
should be intrusted to the hands of an 
expert who can make any needed 
repairs at this time. 

Wherever possible, the pile rugs 
should not be subject to the scars 
made by heavy furniture. Small pieces 
of felt will help to relieve the pressure 
of castors, the marks of which are 
most difficult to efface. The loose 
coarser carpets, like the 
Derbend, are less easily marred than 
the finer, more closely woven Persians. 

If the rugs are to be put away for 
the summer, rolling in many layers 
of newspaper will guard them both 
from the inroads of moths and from 
creasing. With proper care a good 
Oriental rug is almost immortal and 
comes out each fall to charm afresh 
with its coloring and its surface. 
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and why Mame a silverw are 


design alter George Washington? 


lor a very g00d reason. (George Washington was 2 
V irginia gentleman... . : 
costly things. At the auction sales of the day, Mr. \\ ‘ashington’s 
tall figure was frequently to be seen, resolutely bidding for 
éracetul chairs of San Domingo mahogany and beautiful 


objects in Sterling Silver. 


We like to think that ¢ yeorge Washington would have 
chosen the Wallace pattern that bears his name. | lere are 
strensth, simplicity and straightforwardness to appeal to the 
soldier and statesman .... . finesse and delicacy to win the 


cultivated Colonial aristocrat. 


Take occasion—at your jeweler s—to examine the \Vash- 
ington pattern and the other masterly \V allace designs illustrated 
below. We will gladly send you an attractive booklet illus- 
trating the \Vashington Service and at the same time, booklets 
illustrating any other Wallace patterns. Address R. Wallace 
& Sons Mfg. Co., =10 Wallace Park, Wallingford, Conn. 
Washington Tea Spoons are priced at $29 the dozen, Dinner 
Knives D4A4 and Dinner Forks 55 4. The Tomato Server is Hz. 

The four-piece Coffee Set shown above is $245, 


without the waiter D145. 


AINCESS ANNE RENAISSANCE 
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A profusion of luxurious appointments such as would 
have impressed even the Empress Josephine is the reward 
of a visit to Carlin Comforts Shops devoted exclusively 


to the boudoir. 


intimate comfort. 


Silken Coverlet to a Regal 





Zo ae 
PR 





Here a thousand entrancing objects ~ 
Puffs, Pillows, Blankets, Couch Throws, Chaise Longue 
Covers, Pajamas, Bed Jackets ~contribute to woman’s 


to graceful living. For Carlin 
Comforts perpetuate for women 
of breeding the French tradition 
of luxurious comfort in the 
boudoir (without its extrava- 
gance). Two shops. One in 
New York. One in Chicago. 


CARLIN COMFORTS, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
662 N. Michigan Ave., at Erie St. 





NEW YORK 
528 Madison Ave., at 54th St. 











Here everything from a whimsical | 


| 


Sleeping Robe is consecrated | 
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dinal Cibo, who added to the first 
hunting-lodge, building in particular 
the graceful loggia bearing his in- 
scription. He maintained his keen 
interest in La Magliana even after his 
election to the papal chair, in 1484, 
as Innocent VIII. 

The next Pope to contribute ma- 
terially to the growth of La Magliana 
was Julius II, the fighting Pope-King, 
for whom the place was held by his 
favorite, Cardinal Alidosi. The palace 
in its present state is due principally to 
Alidosi, as inscriptions over the win- 
dows testify. 

When, in 1513, Cardinal Giovanni 
de Medici became Pope (Leo X), he 
brought to the papacy a heritage of 
great cultural richness. A true son of 
that justly famous Florentine family, 
he made the Chair of Saint Peter the 
center about which revolved the arts 
and letters of his age. He loved cul- 
ture made manifest; he loved luxury 
and magnificence. Poets, painters, mu- 
sicians, architects, sculptors and all 
who represented advancement in es- 
thetic pursuits were as essential to him 
as the air that he breathed. 

Among the pleasures he held most 
dear was the increasingly popular 
sport of hunting, so that we find only 
natural his fondness for La Magliana. 
There he spent much of his time, 
surrounded by literary and artistic 
friends, even transacting weighty 
affairs of state in the quiet of that 
sylvan retreat. What he loved he loved 
intensely, and we know from entries 
in his private accounts that he was not 
sparing in his efforts to enrich the sur- 
roundings of the villa, his “dearly 
beloved Magliana.” 


GRADUAL DECLINE 


Unfortunately, little or nothing re- 
mains of the improvements effected 
by Leo, but it seems only just that in 
reconstructing the former state of La 
Magliana we should attempt to show 
what it was in his reign, even though 
its actual form is due, in great part, to 
his predecessors, After his death, in 
1521, the place was used by some of 
the succeeding popes, but their interest 
was not of great consequence, and La 
Magliana soon began the steady de- 
cline that has brought it to its present 
sad condition. Under Leo it reached 
the height of its development; to him 
it owes its historical importance. It is 
indeed a strange stroke of fate that 
the villa begun by Girolamo Riario 
(one of the leaders in the Pazzi con- 
spiracy of 1478 against Lorenzo the 
Magnificent) should have attained its 
greatest renown as the dwelling-place 
of a man whose father Riario plotted 
to assassinate. 

As stated before, there is virtually 
no evidence upon which to base a 
minutely exact restoration of the land- 
scape architecture of La Magliana. 


We know from contemporary ac- 
counts that there were gardens, 
quarters for retainers, cages for Leo’s 
collection of falcons and hunting- 
eagles, and the other structures 


necessary to the activities of a hunting 
lodge and summer home. Our infor- 
mation, however, is so indefinite that 
it has appeared of greater value, both 
as a study and as a record, to indicate 


what may reasonably be supposed to 
have been the nature of the villa i 

the light of those characteristics whic 

documents of the period have shown t» 
be typical to villas in the early 16t 

Century. 

It is necessary to depend upon doc- 
umentary evidence—upon the illv- 
minated manuscripts, paintings, and 
crude engravings of the day—for La 
Magliana belonged to the transition] 
period of which no noteworthy ex- 
amples remain untouched. At the end 
of the 15th Century the Roman gar- 
den, while no longer truly medieval in 
form, was not yet typical of the Re- 
naissance. Not until after Bramante’s 
monumental work at the Vatican did 
Roman villas begir to assume the 
fullness of splendor which later dis- 
tinguished them. The finesse of con- 
ception and of execution that was 
already apparent in architecture had 
not yet emerged into the garden, ex- 
cept in the most elementary sense; the 
realization of the garden as a highly 
developed architectonic 
had not yet come into force. 


composition 


PRACTICAL DESIGN 

Directness is one of the villa’s sa- 
lient The landscape 
architect of the day was more con- 
cerned with the various parts of the 
place individually than with the trans- 
ition between them in an organization 
of the whole. He designed in terms 
of practical rather than esthetic func- 
tions—in ideas rather than forms. 

The accompanying drawings rep- 
resent the results of a study of avail- 
able data of all types referring to 
La Masgliana. The house, an “L”- 
shaped structure, with a court filling 
the inner angle, stands in the center of 
a large, flat, almost completely 
wooded area. Contrary to that of the 
usual Roman villa, its topographic 
position does not permit the construc- 
tion of grandly conceived terraces at 
different levels. 

The high road from Rome comes 
across the rivulet of Magliana, 
through orchards and _ farmlands, 
passes quite frankly the stables and 
larger service quarters, and enters the 
forecourt of the villa. From this area 
one road leads forth to the hunting- 
grounds, another to the “great river- 
entrance, where the papal barge lands 
when Leo chooses (as he often does) to 
come from Rome by the water route. 

From the forecourt one crosses a 
moat-like ditch and enters, through the 
large, fortified gate, the main court. 
To the. right stands a service building 
for the guards and waiting grooms. 
In the center of the court is a foun- 
tain erected by Leo. On the left is the 
older part of the house, its principal 
feature the pleasant little loggia of 
Innocent VIII. At the far end of the 
court, and turning the angle, is the 
later addition of Alidosi. In _ this 
portion is the main entrance to the 
house itself. 

On the northwest side of the « 
a gate opens, through a covered a 
and its pavilion, to the Strange Gar- 
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A FRENCH XVIII CENTURY 
SLEEPING-ROOM 


NE of the most important requisites 
() of any decorative scheme. for 
either a town apartment or country 
house, is visualized in this Eighteenth 


‘Century sleeping-room, with its graceful 


French furniture—a definite affinity in 
scale as well as in character between 
the appointments and the background. 


( The New York GALLERIES renders 
a service embracing every phase of the 
decoration and appointments for any 


Ao 





ew - ) XA 


New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


type of interior . . . coordinating in 
perfect balance and harmony the entire 
background, ceiling and floor with the 
fascinating details of just the right 
lighting and all the intriguing incidentals 
so essential to a well-considered scheme. 


The exhibits here include an important 
collection of antiques as well as pieces 
designed for special requirements and 
fabricated from ancient woods and other 
sympathetic materials. © GW WwW 





INCORPORATED 


[peut Cark Galleries 


Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 


CABINETMAKERS DECORATORS ANTIQUARIANS 


ARCHITECTURAL REMODELING 


© 1928, N. ¥. G. 


HIS unusually 

fine QueenAnne 
clock and Heprle- 
white oval-back 
chair are typical of 
the fine antiques 
in the Colby col- 
lection. You will 
enjoy seeing these 
antiques and our 
equally interesting 
display of repro- 
ductions. We in- 


vite you to visit... 


a COLBYséks 
129 NORTH WABASH AVE. «++ CHICAGO 


Interior Decorators 


SINCE 


1866 
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exotic things which characterize the 
Renaissance. At the far side of the 
garden is an aviary, where are kept 
the valued birds that foreign rulers 
have sent to Leo. 

Beyond the aviary one finds the 
kitchen garden, a rambling area that 
turns back at the north end to a fish- 
pond beside the service building of 
the court. 

At the south end of the Strange 
Garden is a small area in Roses—and 
beyond this a shaded enclosure of 
fruit trees and sweet scented herbs. 

The long, shaded arbor through 
which one goes from the main court 
to the Strange Garden continues south- 
ward beyond the house, and encloses 
the Main Garden, the most highly de- 
veloped of the areas comprising the 
grounds of the villa. In this garden 
the efforts of the designer are con- 
centrated. While it retains the simplic- 
ity and stiffness of its period, it shows 
a tendency to approach the greater 
sophistication of an age just dawning. 
Box-hedges frame the rigid, raised 
beds, in which flowers show casually 
through grass. Two fountains add to 
the playfulness of the garden. Here 
the Pope often hears music and sees 
allegorical plays enacted in the latticed 
pavilion of the arbor. Windows of his 
bedroom overlook it, so he need not 
endanger his health by braving the 
malarial vapors of evening. 


Back of the pavilion is an opening 
in the woods, grass-floored, walled 
in by high hedges—or by vine covered 
trellises. Paths lead from this arva 
into the surrounding woods. 

Southeast of the main garden is a 
small garden of shade trees, where 
Leo may sit during the hot hours of 
the day. Near it is a pavilion in the 
woods, a quiet retreat still closer to 
the Nature that the Renaissance had 
learned to revere so deeply. 

About the south side of the house, 
extends a wide, graveled terrace, upon 
which are set out Orange and Lemon 
trees as the seasons permit. From the 
terrace one has a view of the Tiber’s 
banks, and of the distant Alban hills. 
Trees have been roughly cleared away, 
in accordance with a principle already 
embodied in Italian garden art. 

Nowhere in all this extent of 
grounds does one find the carefully 
considered planning of the later 16th 
Century. To the 20th Century student 
much of La Magliana is crude and 
literally unlovely. But hidden in_ its 
awkwardness lies the germ of future 
creations, the logical, direct approach 
to the problem, from which later gar- 
dens, however elaborate, will not radi- 
cally depart. In spite of its occasional 
clumsiness, La Magliana, if it could 
transcend its centuries of dilapidation, 
would teach the present century a 
lesson not to be lightly cast aside. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOKSHELF 


MoreE ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN. 
By Ernest H. Wilson, V. M. H. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company. 


OR a number of years the name 
of Ernest H. Wilson has been 
intimately familiar to the readers of 
House & Garden. Since the spring 
of 1924 they have been getting to 
know him better and better through a 
series of articles which, for authenticity 
and broad scope, have marked a high 
point in the horticultural contents of 
the magazine. The actual lines of the 
author’s many contributions have been 
replete with information that is con- 
cise, complete and often entirely new; 
between them have flashed frequent 
pictures of the man himself and of 
the outstanding life which has been 
his as a leader in the world’s horti- 
cultural progress. 

So it is particularly fitting that this 
most recent book of his should be re- 
viewed in these columns—especially 
since it is one of the most absorbing, 
and we think the most practically in- 
formative and helpful, of the several 
which have come out of his broad ex- 
perience. Most ably indeed it carries on 
and expands the tradition of that 
earlier volume from his pen, dristo- 
crats of the Garden. 

More Aristocrats opens with a thor- 
ough introduction of the F.F.V.’s of 
horticulture as they may be applied to 
certain specified purposes: foundation 
plantings, town-house gardens, gar- 
dens at the seashore, ground covers, 
street plantings in town and country, 
and hedging. These chapters are far 
more than plant lists and descriptions; 
we have never seen a more convincing 
and clear-cut exposition of the prin- 
ciples involved in the various kinds 


of plantings, or a more practical as- 
semblage of cultural facts. 

The other two-thirds of the book— 
a generous two hundred pages plenti- 
fully illustrated with photographs 
taken by Mr. Wilson himself—are 
given over to some fifteen separate 
shrub, tree and vine families. Here are 
met true aristocrats from all over the 
globe, every one of which can be made 
at home in our gardens, and so cordial 
is their sponsor that it isn’t any time 
before all formality is cast aside and 
they become real friends. It seems 
hardly fair to select for special men- 
tion any particular group out of so fine 
a company, but we defy anyone not to 
be especially enthralled by the Deutzia 
Family, the Brooms, the Hawthorns 
and Honeysuckles, and the Wild Roses. 
To read of these, and of the others to 
which this section of the book is de- 
voted, is to gain a new idea of what 
shrub and tree beauty can really be. 

If you are already a Wilsonite, 
More Aristocrats of the Garden simply 
must be added to his other volumes on 
your shelf. If you are not yet of this 
large company, here is an excellent 
opportunity to join, RS. 1. 


THE BEGINNER’s GARDEN. By Mrs. 
Francis King. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 


HIS is a good little book, as all 

writings of the Dean of American 
Woman Gardeners might be expected 
to be; it is not as thoroughly 4 
book for beginners as the title sug- 
gests. Parts of it do give excellent 
advice about planning small premises 
and about the arrangement of plants 
and accessories that go to make up 

(Continued on page 158) 
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A GREAT-GRANDSON* OF DUNCAN PHYFE 


—recently purchased this Phyfe dining 
table by Danersk to stand with his fine 
collection of Duncan Phyfe originals. 

His selection was made after extensive 
search for a piece which possessed all 
the grace and spirit, all the fine points 
of design and construction which have 
made the great master’s work so valu- 
able today. 

This piece, shown above, is typical of 


our many beautiful Phyfe adaptations, 
including groups for the dining room, 
living room and bedroom. 

Visit our showrooms and inspect at 
your leisure these interesting pieces, 
with many other related groups for 
every room in the home. All Danersk 
furniture is made by hand in our own 
New England shops. 


* Mr. F. Percy Vail, New Brunswick, N. J. 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


383 MADISON AVE., AT 46TH STREET, (IST FLOOR), N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES DISTRIBUTOR; 2869 W. 7TH STREET 


620 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


@ od FACTORIES IN NEW ENGLAND 




















OU will find Hathaway’s devoted to the 

art of creating beautiful homes. And 
tempering that art with the practical balance 
of low prices. Rugs, furniture, decoration— 
the best of each is offered—and all so humbly 
priced that even moderate incomes can now 
boast the luxury of charming homes. 

















designed by 
“the most famous of 


English Cabinet Makers” 


HE genius of Thomas Chippendale has already sur- 

vived the test of time. It is a safe and permanent 
investment in good taste. As smart today as the society 
of the belles and beaux who gathered at his shop in St. 
Martin’s Lane in 1754. 

This fine dining room in beautifully grained walnut 
shows the marked influence of the versatile Thomas 
Chippendale. And at Hathaway’s these ten pieces — a 
tribute to modern skilled cabinet making — can be had 
at the moderate price of $1650. 


A suggestion for decoration 


While Chippendale adapts itself to a variety of backgrounds, this 
setting is particularly pleasing: 


woopwork: Old white. Chair 
rail and wainscoting. 


CURTAINS: Petuniasatinoverdrap- 
eries. Glass curtains of fine net. 
LiGHts: Waterford erystal with 


WALLS: Papered in light blue, 
amethyst drops. 


striped with darker blue and 
silver stars. FLOOR: A Persian Saraband rug. 


To be of real service in planning charming homes, we offer two 
galleries of model rooms to show the newest ideas. Also a complete 
rug department. Our skilled decorators are at your service without 
cost or obligation—either in our store or at your home. 


Dining room groups from $375 to $2100 
Bedroom groups from = - 245to 2000 
Living room groups from 260to 1200 


, 
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"NAPOLEON ET SON FILS. 


IMAGES 


Below the imperia 
eagle Napoleon 
and his son, th 
young King of 
Rome, are depictec 
in military splendo 
against a_ warlike 
array of  banne 
and cannon 


EPINAL 


ALICE R. JACKSON 


HESE naive and highly colored 

prints still to be found among the 
bouquins and old book shops of Paris 
of the left bank have behind them 
much more of a pedigree than most of 
us have any idea. 

The beginning in the Middle Ages 
and the growth in importance of these 
Images Religeuses up to the time of the 
French Revolution tend to show a 
great deal of the history and develop- 
ment of the people who produced this 
type of picture. To understand the 
significance and sincerity of these 
Images we must know why and where 
they first began, why they flourished 
and what they finally became in the 
markets of France and her colonies. 

In Europe throughout the Middle 
Ages Christianity, and more particu- 
larly, Catholicism, colored the thoughts, 
the customs of all. Indeed, one can 
say without fear of overstating that 
faith was complete and unquestioning. 
The world seems to have been more or 
less a simple arrangement, divided into 
three parts, as it were. The center was 
the Earth where man lived, always 
assailed by the temptations of the 
devil, at the mercy of demons and 
powers of darkness, but where, also, 
by the Grace of God, he might yet ob- 

iin the protection of the Virgin and 
various Saints. Below was the place of 
punishment and utter darkness, while 


over and above all were the Trinity, 
the Saints, the Virgin and the angels, 
ever watching the struggles of man- 
kind and interfering when it seemed 
fit—conducting the whole situation in 
a fairly arbitrary fashion. 

Such was more or less the concep- 
tion of the Middle Ages. During suc- 
ceeding centuries the faith remains, 
modified perhaps, more restless cer- 
tainly, but still profound. The people 
still feared the devil and put consider- 
able responsibility on the various 
Saints, while they themselves went 
about their own material affairs which 
were already becoming more and 
more complex, 

Everyone prayed to the Virgin and 
the Saints, who were represented by 
images of wood or stone of an appear- 
ance more or less like the people who 
appealed to them. All the forms of art 
known to the time were primarily de- 
voted to religious subjects. Mosaics 
were the forerunner of paintings in 
churches. Afterwards Virgins and 
Saints of wood, stone, ivory and wax 
became common. Later Limoges enam 
el and faience were used, but these 
were obviously only for the rich, or 
were to be found only in churches, and 
yet the need was great for the poor. 

In time xylographs or wood block 
prints were produced. Nothing could 

(Continued on page 156) 
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This Epinal print shows Napoleon receiving the homage of soldiers 

of the past who acclaim him as the outstanding figure of the 19th 

Century. Behind him is a temple of glory on which his brilliant 
exploits are recorded 
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_|A NEW “NIEUW AMSTERDAM” 


WAVERLY FABRIC FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS AND DRAPERIES 


uT of the clamor of the busy city of New York comes this quaint “Nieuw 

Amsterdam” pattern in Waverly Fabrics, bringing a contrasting, refreshing 

note in the portrayal of historical events. Who does not thrill with 

memory renewed of “Peter Minuet buying Manhattan Island from the Indians in ' 

1626" —“Bowling on the Green”—Peter Stuyvesant defying the English’—and i WAVERLY FABRICS > 

= , , ‘ £09 : 60 WEST 40TH STREET 
other interesting instances of early American life? These episodes make our hearts Resa cata 

beat with joy and affection for the doings of bygone years. This popular print 





in beautiful color combinations, and many other designs from our wide selection \ Pek “ne me _— y 

are most moderately priced and may be purchased at leading dry goods and de- G ° Rirenone a ogy & 
, 1C S “ e . 

partment stores at from s0¢ to $1.50 per yard. ™ yor or las gor i ss ee. ae 
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Stickley craftsman exe- 
cuting a rush 
—a Stickley masterpiece 
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types | 
that Stickley has found 
ORE than three hundred of 


M them have been carefully 
reproduced in the same woods — 
cherry, maple, pine and hickory. 
Soft, mellow tones with smooth 
velvety finish — not unlike that 
found on rare old pieces. 


No other period 
furniture is so har- 
moniously suited 
to the modern 
home and _ apart- 
Ssichtey, Fog- =ment. No other 

your cory manufacturer 

tickley combines the com- 
fort, durability, 
beauty and guar- 
anteed authentic- 
ity of Stickley. 


There i 
Sticki d 
near you. Write 


l | Pe 3 





We are represented by 
the leading stores 


American 
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An allegorical print of Saint Eliza- 
beth giving alms has printed below 
it a prayer to this Saint for her in- 
tercession on behalf of the people 


MAGE S&S 


EPINAL 


(Continued from page 15+) 


be more satisfactory or could offer 
more advantages. Before the days of 
wall paper these old prints were hung 
on the walls, they lined the interiors 
of chests and found within 
almost every piece of domestic furni- 
ture. In their beginnings they were 
known as Images de Préservation, for 
it was believed that their presence in a 
protected and presery ed the 
home and its members. As the means 
of printing developed, the more uni- 
versal the use of these pictures became 
and in time they came to decorate the 
humblest home, the workshop and the 
tavern. 

These old prints of the 15th and 
16th Centuries are the forerunners of 
the Images Epinal we know today. 
We told that the first Images 
E pinal—prints made in the little town 
of Epinal—appeared in the 17th Cen- 
tury and were made by Claude Car- 
diney. At that time they were simple 
black designs on a white paper. Not 
until the end of the 18th Century is 
it that the Images Epinal in the form 
that we know them, were first seen. 

Jean Charles Pellerin, the clock 
maker of Epinal, finding that the en- 
amel clock faces he had always painted 
by hand, were becoming too costly for 
his modest means had the idea of sub- 
stituting the enamel by paper which 
was printed by hand from the wood 
blocks and then in turn was gaily 
colored. Nothing so splendid had ever 


were 


house 


are 


before been seen and from that it was 
only a step to the bright colored 
Images Religeuses et Populaire and 
the little community of Epinal was 
now very much on the map. 

The name given to those who cut 
the designs on the wood blocks was 
Dominotiers and wall paper made in 
the same manner was referred to in 
an Edict of Henry III, in 1640, as 


Domino Terie, Needless to say, all the 
prints made in such vast numbers for 
the satisfaction and enjoyment of the 
simple people were anything but 
works of art; they were, however, 
“popular and pious” in character and 
they certainly seemed to be just what 
the people wanted. 

God and his Host sitting majes- 
tically in Paradise, the Crucifixion, 
the Virgin, Apostles, Saints, then great 
Lords and Ladies, Kings and Generals 
—they were all turned out from the 
press at Epinal. In the beginning but 
four colors were possible: red, blue, 
yellow and brown, but later by print- 
ing one color over the other, violet 
and green were obtained. Until 1790 
there was an almost uninterrupted out: 
put. Not only religious subjects but 
events of national importance were 
recorded in pictures. When we realize 
the lack of easy communication and 
the scarcity of printed news, we can 
in a measure understand the important 
role these prints played. Thus it was 
that many of the world’s events (the 
Frenchman’s world, at least) were re- 
corded. Among the great number of 
subjects depicted we find such ones as 
“The ‘Storming of the Bastille,” the 
“Last days of Napoleon,” “The first 
Railway in France,” etc., etc. 

There were three distinct peri Is in 
the history of the prints; th first 
when the hand-made wood blocks were 
printed on the paper by hand; s ond, 
when they were stereotyped from 4 
block and turned out in larger quan 
tities; third, when the process becamé 
merely that of lithographs. Th: jual- 
ity of these earlier and even the later 
prints reflects the simplicity and sit 
cerity of the originators. They were 
made to meet the needs and pleasures 
of the Petite Bourgeoisie and were de- 
signed and made by the same lass. 
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Announcing A Distinguished New Pattern 














< 
=) at Limoges, France, employing new firing and “ 
8 > noges, 1 , employing 
4 W FRANCE > electrical devices, has so increased capacity and 
a. “ut |: : at “ aviland china 
A Oo so cut labor costs that Theodore H and FRA ( ‘E 






prices are now at the lowest level since the War. 
WHITE CHINA MARK DECORATED CHINA MARK 


patterns and china quality. All dealers have or can get this or any other design. Free booklet in color. 


THEODORE HAVILAND t& CO 
INCORPORATED 
26 WEST 23x STREET, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN OFFICE: THEODORE HAVILAND & Co., TORONTO 





BURGUNDY »« + NOTABLE FOR ITS WINE-LIKE COLORS 


From the oldest vine-growing districtin Europe rich tones of its tulip-and-rose centerpiece is 
—that section of sunny slopes in eastern-central mirrored the inviting crimson of Burgundy’s 
France still known as Burgundy—comes the world-famous red wines, whileinthe pale cream 
name of this new achievement in Theodore of its lovely border can be seen the cool clear- 
Haviland china. Fittingly so, for in the deep, _ ness of the district’s inimitable ‘white’ Chadds. 


HAL New Lower Prices Now In Effect . 
€ Completion of a new and greatly enlarged factory Theodore Haviland 


Only if each piece bears one or both of the above marks can you be certain of genuine Theodore Haviland 
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RADIO-CELLARETTE-—De Luxe 
Model 7800 


Equipped with 24 glasses, four decanters, 
silver shaker, silver tray, mixing spoon, 
knife, corkscrew bottle-opener, and glass 
lemon reamer. All glassware specially de- 
signed and of highest quality cut glass. Silver 
is double plated. At lower right, next to 
speaker, is a humidor drawer equipped with 
moistening pad and lock. With above equip- 
ment but without receiving set or speaker, $430 





Entertainment! 


NGENIOUS — original! Yes, but that’s only 
the half of it. This is a really magnificent radio 
cabinet. Everything about it—woodwork, finish, 
equipment — is purposely the best obtainable. 
That it serves two ends is instantly evident from 
the pictures. Here is radio entertainment de luxe! 
Learn its secrets from the Pooley dealer near you. 


\ Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies, in Inter-Mountain 


States and Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio Cabinets are 
manufactured by Malcolm & Hill, Ltd., Kitchener, Canada. 











POOLEY | 





This unique Pooley creation is only one of many described and WADTO CABINETS 
\ , pictured in our complete new catalog—sent free on request. 
Just fill in and mail the coupon. Arwen hee 
\ HAD 
Me THE POOLEY COMPANY 
— aw 1600 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Please send me, free, the illustrated book that describes all the new Pooley Radio Cabinets. 
» 
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(Continued from page 150) 


small gardens most satisfactorily. For 
the fundamentals of gardens, which 
are touched upon only lightly, the 
novice is left to rely on whatever in- 
nate feeling he may have for the 
needs of plants and upon what 
he may gather from tradesmen’s direc- 
tions or may learn by practical experi- 
ence and observation. But if he should 
read a little way in this book he is 
bound to become interested in the 
possibilities before him, even in a very 
limited area, and then he is likely to 
become enthused. He will be led far 
indeed and will not always find it easy 
to follow, for now and then, in her 
appreciation of fine gardening, the 
able and gifted author indulges in 
rhapsodies, as, for example, when she 
tells of enjoying the Peonies in her 
own garden. The beginner will need 
to progress far, and will have spent 
considerable money when he has the 
same delights in his own garden! 
F. B. M. 


PLEASURE AND PROBLEMS OF A ROCK 
GARDEN. By Louise Beebe Wilder. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. 


RS. Louise Beebe Wilder has 

won for hersebf an enviable 
position among writers on plants and 
matters appertaining to their culture 
in gardens. Not only does she write 
in a pleasing and instructive manner 
but her information is based on a 
broad, practical knowledge of her 
subject. She practices what she preaches 
and her writings are largely of her 
own experiences. On this account all 
that she says is instructive and well 
worthwhile. In this volume she is at 
her best and no one can glance through 
the pages without gaining much valu- 
able information. There are twenty- 
eight chapters, of which the first and 
last deal with the practical matters of 
constructing a rock garden and fur- 
nishing it with essentials. The other 
twenty-six chapters deal with plants 
suitable for the rock garden. A wealth 
of material is described and a rock 
garden containing no other plants than 
those mentioned by Mrs. Wilder would 
certainly be wellstocked. The lesserbulb- 
ousplantsare particularly well doneand 
a very careful scrutiny shows no really 
important group of rock plants to 
have been entirely omitted. The treat- 
ment of Saxifragas is somewhat nig- 
gardly, for when all is said these are 
among the most essential and most 
typical of rock plants. In cutting down 
on these she was probably influenced 
by the fact that comparatively few 
are obtainable in this country. Opun- 
tia does not find mention in the book 
although some of the species such as O. 
humifusa, O. polyacantha, O. rho- 
dantha and O. fragilis are admirable 
subjects, being perfectly hardy and 
producing brilliantly colored flowers. 
One would hardly call the Cornflower 
(Centaurea cyanus) a rock plant and 
Berberis stenophylla, which 
from 6 to 10 feet tall, and as much in 
diameter, is certainly too large for the 
rock garden as ordinarily understood. 
The chapter on “Shrubs That Fit 
the Rock Garden” could be easily aug- 
mented and certainly Juniperus hori- 


; : : 
zontalis, the lowest growing of all 


grows 


Junipers ought to be included. Suc! 
dwarf shrubs as Hypericum buckley: 
Pachistima canbyi, arctostaphylo 
uva-ursi and also Vaccinium caespi 
tosum are worthy of a place in any 
rock garden. However, Mrs. Wilde 
makes no pretense of being exhaustiy 
in the matter of shrubs for the rock 
garden. 

The proof reading has been ver 
carefully done and it is a pleasure t 
read a book in which hundreds o 
technical names are accurately se 
forth. Typographical errors are so re- 
markably few that it would be hyper- 
critical to point out the one or two 
noticed in a careful perusal. 

The references to sources of plant 
material and to books on rock gardens 
will be greatly appreciated by those 
interested in this fascinating subject. 
The index is full and the introduction 
by Mr. Richardson Wright really in- 
troduces the subject. Mrs. Wilder has 
done her part exceedingly well and the 
work will add to the author’s already 
high reputation. 

One could wish that the publishers 
had made this useful book a working 
manual and not an edition de luxe. It 
is heavy and of an awkward size, more 
fitted for the drawing room table than 
the gardener’s desk. The illustrations, 
of which there are over two hundred, 
are arranged alphabetically at the end 
of the volume. A majority of them are 
quite good, but some are very medi- 
ocre and the arrangement we think 
leaves something to be desired. The 
book, however, is a notable addition to 
American horticultural literature and 
one of which the author may well be 
proud. 

E. H. W. 
Beauty IN Home FurnisHIncs. By 
Walter Rendel Storey. New York: 
Rae D. Henkle Co., Inc. 


I N a book of 293 pages and !6 illus- 
trations, Mr. Storey has attempted 
to cover a large field. He has divided 
his work into 9 chapters which he has 
subdivided into so many subjects, from 
rugs to lighting fixtures, that he ha; 
been able within his limited space to 
allow but'six or seven hundred words to 
many of his subjects. This gives a rather 
sketchy character to the book, though 
what is said is good as far as it gucs. 
Mr. Storey says in his “Foreword 
that he “has tried in this book to give 
the essential characteristics and tend- 
encies of design of some of the more 
important of decorative furnishings 
and to suggest the most effective use 
... To have attempted to 
cover consistently the widening field 
of desirable and beautiful home fur- 
nishings would need an encyclopedic 
volume.” 

The book could well have been 
longer, or the list of subjects shorter, 
but the temptation has evidently been 
irresistible to use these short articles 
practically as they appeared in the 


and setting. 


newspaper without the radical r 
sion which the writer of a book usually 
feels he owes his publisher and his 
reader. From first to last it is news 
paper stuff, excellent of its sort, but 
in a book it is too fragmentary for 
consecutive reading as there is no se- 
quence either in ideas or subjects. It 
(Continued on page 190) 
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ow the vogue is Quaker tailored nef curtainy 


a i a EE TR BT AE OS NS eR 
gf ias rr Uses aid 8.5 £uak Lie EAM I 


Beavry. ana vty, 
the chief characteristics of 
modern art, are combined in 
Quaker net curtains. 
Quaker Quality transparent 
tailored net curtains fulfill 


every requirement of the 
modern decorative art. 


new *Craftone* Filet have » 3 


PACE COMPANY 


PHiAIGaA DER HIA 











A noteworthy piece of 
English lacquer crafts- 
manship. Yellow lac- 
quer on a dark green- 
brown surface. Orig- 
inal mirror doors with 
Star ornamentation. 








UR unsurpassed collection of authentic 
antique furniture, rare china and ob- 
jets dart offers many suggestions for the 
furnishing or freshening of the town home. 


A decorative service, too, is available. 


LARS+MADISORN AvEeRndaée 


554 MADISON Avenad AT $s5th STREET-REU YORK 
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“The Trousseau House of —America”’ 





C7 GaD 


308-1 





326 $21.25 per % doz. 
308-1 22.50 per 14 doz. 
333 24.00 per 4 doz. 
— including monograms 
ITH their open stitch edges, delicately 
“(o) embroidered corners and hand-wrought 
monograms, they are equally desirable 
for one’s personal use or a delightful ~ No 
less than half-dozen quantities. we 
‘Prompt attention to Mail Orders 


GRANDE MAISON ve BLANG« 


540 FIFTH AVENUE, 44th and 45th Sts., NEW YORK 
902-904 MICHIGAN AVENUE NORTH, CHICAGO 
2322 WEST 7th STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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hink of Screens 


in weather-strip 
time.... 


Bs \. OW, while you are 
ll 


intent upon making your home 




















cold-proof with weather-strips, 
is the best time to order it made A feature of this Early American interior in the home of Carl 
Knoblock at Stamford, Conn., is the pine paneling which 
extends across the fireplace end of the living room, Butler & 
Metal Screens. Provost were the architects 


You'll not only save yourself KARLY AMERICAN INTERIORS 


time and worry next spring, but 














insect-proof with Higgin All- 


also assure yourself of extrafine | 
screening from cellar casements 
to attic dormers. For now, be- 
fore the Spring rush begins, our 
experts can give you additional 
service and attention to details 


at no extra cost. 

















For thirty-five years Higgin has a 
AS 


specializedinmakingscreensfor | 2 Eee tad 
‘ 3 Bes! USS =) CY 
every conceivable shape and size an 


of window, door and porch - - 
Sliding Screens that will never 
twist, warp, or break, Hinged 
Screens that swing smoothly in- 
ward or outward-- and now 
Rolling Screens that roll up and 


out of sight as readily as your 





window shades. 


A simple wooden mantel enameled in 


> wn ‘Tr cy ° . . 
The cou} — will bring to you white encases brightly colored old tiles 
complete information on Higgin ahich ornament the face of a fire- 
All-Metal Screens or Weather- place in one corner of the dining room 


strips, or both. Mail it now. 


THE HIGGIN MFG. CO. 
Screen Specialists since 1893 
Home Office Washington Ave., Newport, Ky. 
Branches at Kansas City, Mo., Toronto, Ont. 


IGGI 


ALL METAL 


SCREENS 
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THE HIGGIN MEG, CO., 36 Washington Ave., Newport, Ky. 










PI books checked [[) Screen Book [(] Weather-strip Book 
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lei ee ee iain Truly Early American in spirit and in execution is this well 
furnished dining room. The ladder back chairs, the dresser, 


~~ Y A the corner cupboards and the lighting fixture are as 


typical as is the scenic wall paper 
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lL... Do you like Greek austerity one 


minute . 


2 .. . Rosettes and bows the next? 


3... Are you enchanted with Watteau? 


In the Yes that shines in your eyes, one reads 
your fate... TRIANON! Pure Greek in 
outline... daintily French in detail... two 
glorious strains wedded as happily as they 


were once wedded in Versailles ! 


STERLING 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


-. and. . my deats... 
a perfect gem of a book on silver. . 





1... Your eyes light up at an old 
Colonial doorway? 


2...A fine highboy? 


3... Sandwich glass? 


It is easy to know your choice... MINUET 
is for you! From the American Wing of the 
Metropolitan ... its inspiration... From 
Americana of long ago... its precious dig- 


nity... its graciousness of manner ! 


Nan 


Street 








ac INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Enclosed is 25c. (coin or stamps), for which please send at once my copy of 
“Correct Table Silver.” 
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1... Do you adore fine laces? 
2... Fragile china? 
3... Tea Roses? 


For you who answer Yes! one needs no ball 
of crystal to foretell that WEDGWOOD... 
most feminine of silver patterns . . . is yours. 
Cameo-like figures, exquisitely wrought... 
In appearance, almost lacy ... yetin weight 


.. imposing ! 


‘C All the niceties of silver etiquette are explained and illustrated in a 
bock which authorities call ‘‘the finest and most useful about silver- 
ware ever published’’. ELSIE DE WOLFE, famous interior decorator, 
cooperated in perfecting it. 25c —a fraction of the book's actual worth 
—will bring you your copy. Write today. 


H. & G. 10-28 
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SHOPPING WITH 
JANET GRAY 
AT 
LEWIS & 
CONGER 








My Housecleaning Tray has room 
for everything in its compart- 
ments—all my polishes, brushes, 
cloths and other housecleaning 
ammunition. Saves me a lot of 
running back and forth because 
it so handily carries everything 
Mine is enameled a cheerful blue. 


The Solitaire Table made a 
with the Big Chief. It fits across the arms 
of his chair and adjusts to exactly the 
height he likes. One side of the table is 


great hit 


padded soft 
hard 


too 


for cards. The other side is 

for writing. Can be held on the lap 
I often use it that way for sewing. 
Ours is apple green in color, but I also saw 


You can also get them them in cherry red and in 
in red or oak brown. mahogany finish. The top is 
eye 30” x 18”. $7.50. 








The Vegetable Binet is really a life never get musty. The Binet is made 
saver for vegetables and fruits. It of light strong steel. Has five bins. Is 
keeps them beautifully fresh, because 33” high, 20” wide, 12” deep, and 


it’s perforated all over, thus permitting cost me $10.00 


air to circulate freely. Vegetables just 
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The Luggage Stand holds luggage at a con- My Pan and Cover Racks 
venient height for packing. Since I bought hang pots and pans within 
ours, the Big Chief no longer crumples the arm's reach. Each rack has a 
bedspreads or scratches the chairs with his row of strong hooks with 


traveling bag. The Stand folds flat when not space behind every one forthe 

in use. It’s finished in mahogany, but they cover to slip in. Made of cop- 

also come in walnut or ivory. $7.50 per plated 21” long, 
$3.00 a pair. 


steel, 





15th Street & Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Send me the articles checked below: 


Enclosed is Check PROMS Or der......sessovesecess Send C.O.D. 
onan Housecleaning Tray............$3.25 
(state color) 
Si aec < Soy ey , ’ PR suosceciaphatlaenielas sake nateghisalDbaiicdinscta ai cE a a 
Luggage Stand ................... 7.50 , 
(state finish) ne eR RR aE As TD Se RE ee eee 
Pan & Cover Racks....pr 3.00 
Solitaire Table ...... 7 ) FS ee HG 10 
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The gorgeous scarlet Indian Paint- 
(Castilleja rhexifolia) 
in the mid-montane region and higher. 
Now tested for 


brush grows 


being garden use 


FLOWERS FOR EVERY GARDEN 
(Continued from page 79) 


during the summer. Does well and 


makes a fine showing in Eastern gar- 


where the soil is mostly leaf mold. 
Helenium hoopesi. The handsomest 


dens, with its large showy blue or of the Heleniums and the first to 
lavender flowers. The two forms flower. Grows from twenty-four to 
known as Bluebird and Snowbird, thirty inches high and bears its bright 


the latter a pure white self, are par- 
ticularly desirable. Both plants and 
seeds are supplied. 


orange blossoms sometimes singly but 
usually several on a stem. It is stunning 
when grouped with Pentstemon uni- 
lateralis. Both plants and seeds of 1 
Helenium are offered. 

Helianthella  quinquenervis. The 
most graceful and refined of the Sun- 
flowers and blossoms early. Its three- 
inch flowers have sulphur yellow rays 
and dark centers and are carried on 


Gentiana elegans. The western 
Fringed Gentian, a lovely duplicate 
of the well known Eastern 
that blooms in July. Grows profusely 


in moist meadows and open spaces of 


species 


Alder thickets near streams. Its usual 
companion is the dainty and fragrant 
Orchid Spiranthes romanzofiiana and _ slender stems which grow from two 
to four feet high. 

Lupinus decumbens. A stately plant 
for the middle or back of the border, 
three feet tall or 
flowering 


the contrasting deep blue and creamy 
make an altogether charming 
combination. Seed only, which must 
be sown ‘ived 

sand and humus under glass; and the 
little rosettes transplanted with the 
eatest 


white 


as soon as rect in moist over, with many 
branches, the — blosso 
densely crowded and of a bright cl 


care into a half-shaded spot, (Continued on page 170) 
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For the rock gardener there is Gentiana 
affinis, a blue from the hills, dry plains 
and mountain slopes in and around 
parks. Seeds and plants may be had 
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Her loveliest things... 
ruined by rusty water! 


Lovely things (silks and dainty underthings 
and linens) need careful washing. Yet no mat- 


ter how careful your laundress is—no matter 





how mild and fine the soap she uses—rusty 


water will ruin them. 








And yet—and yet— 

Even in this enlightened age of plumbing 
civilization—many, many folks neglect the 
question of water pipes! They do not know 


that ordinary pipes are certain to rust in time and 








you are certain to get red, rusty water—ruinous 


to fine things! 





Alpha* Brass Pipe in your home is your 


best safeguard against rusty water, low water 





pressure and leaks from rusted pipes. 
And it’s less expensive than you may 
imagine. In a typical $20,000 house it costs 


only $76.00 more than cheap, rustable pipe. 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


made from a special kind of 


Chase Brass 


*All brass pipes are not the same. Alpha Brass Pipe is better 
than ordinary brass pipe because il contains more copper and lead. 
Plumbers prefer tl because tt cuts cleaner and sharper threads, 
making leak-proof joints. Il cannot rust and the Alpha trade-mark, 
slamped every 12 inches, guarantees it for satisfaction. 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 
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Do youcheck with us? 


OLD days are coming. Chilly nights are here. Sum- 
mer’s warmth has gone. Soon you must pay for 
warmth—for coal, for oil. 


Would you save something on fuel bills? Would you cut 
down cold drafts? Then put Corbin door checks on fac- 
tory, office, store and home doors. 


Made to do what door checks are meant to do—close 
doors swiftly, quietly, surely, sight. Made to do their duty 
for long years of constant use. Made for hard wear by the 
makers of Good Hardware—Corbin. 

P. & F. CORBIN "88" Connecticut 


The American Hardware Corp., Successor 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 





P. & F. CORBIN, New Britain, Connecticut 


I would like to know more about the Corbin door check and why so many 
people consider it the best. Send me your folder. 






























Model 55. A. C. Elec- 
tric. Seven tubes plus 
rectifier tube. Single 
dial control. Push and 
pull power amplifier 
with phonograph pick- 
up jack. 









N 


lovely voice 
accentuated 
by a striking 
personality: 


Wik poise and charm she sings her way 
into the hearts of millions. To our enjoy- 
ment of her lovely voice she adds the pleasure of 
her striking personality. Only when perform- 
ance is mated with beauty does the soul of music 
find its full expression—always has it been so. 


It is in the appreciation of this truth that Arbor- 
phone achieves its prestige. There is in the 
beauty of Arborphone’s superlatively fashioned 
cabinet an accentuation of the remarkable repro- 
duction which only its famous Loftin-White cir- 
cuit seems able to give. Blending beauty with 

performance, accentuating 




















Medel 45. A. C. Elesttie Seven tubes one with the other, has put 
Phonograph pick-up jack operated from Arborphone into more fas- 
front panel. One straight audio and tidious homes than an Ic ud 
push-pull audio output. 1 ) 

. only *75 y 





claims could have done. 





Arborphone Division 
Consolidated Radio Corp. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





ARBORPHONE 


“ ALll “You Can Ask of a Radio” 
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House & Garde 


Mid-mountaineers whose companion- 
ship is worth seeing: Alsinopsis hookeri 
and Phlox condensata. Both promise 
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to be valuabk ro k 


FLOWERS FOR 


garden additions 


EVERY GARDEN 


(Continued from page 166) 


blue or sometimes found colored a 
lilac-purple. Seeds only. 

Lupinus plattensis. This handsome 
species is, to my mind, as fine as any of 
the lavishly praised kinds in cultiva- 
tion and is much easier to grow. It 
belongs to the stoloniferous group 
and may be propagated by merely 
cutting the creeping roots into two- 
inch lengths and planting them. The 
blue or light purple flowers are unusu- 
ally large and each standard has a 
conspicuous dark purple spot, giving 
a color effect not unlike that of the 
bicolored Birdfoot Violet. The plants 
are low-growing, about eighteen 
inches tall, and of spreading habit. 
Seeds only. 

Mertensia ciliata. A luxuriant plant 
of graceful habit and a close relative 
of the eastern Mertensia virginica. It 
has attractive foliage that persists dur- 
ing the summer and its sprays of blue 
flowers continue to appear for a long 


x 
S&S 
: 
. 
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time. It is a much admired feature of 
my garden. Flowering roots offered. 

Oxytropis lamberti. A 
crimson species of the Pea family that 
equals the Cardinalflower in bril- 
liancy. It sends up numerous flower 
spikes from twelve to fifteen inches 
tall from rosettes of pinnately divided 
foliage and the individual blossoms 
are unusually large and _ beautifully 
formed. Seeds only. 

Pentstemon unilateralis. The love- 
liest and most frequent of the mid- 
mountain Pentstemons. I saw great 
fields so densely covered with its azure 
blossoms as to resemble fallen sections 
of the sky. It ranges in height from 
eighteen to thirty inches and has neat 
attractive foliage. The tubular blos- 
soms appear on but one side of the 
stem but are long, tubular and with 
widely spreading mouths. A clump of 
this handsome Beardtongue would be a 

(Continued on page 190) 


glowing 
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On the plains and among the foothills a glowing crimson 
flame proclaims the presence of Oxytropis lamberti. Its 
numerous flower spikes grow to a foot or more in height 
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he best cutlery 1s 


Hh 


HANDIWORK—a work of hands . . . for no machine has yet 
been made to grind edges truly lasting and easily sharpened. 


So the rare craftsmanship of Russell, acquired through almost 
a century of experience, is at work for the type of home that 
has learned the economy and convenience of purchasing the 
best— particularly when that ‘“best’” comes in for daily use as 
is the case with cutlery. 


Chefs and butchers throughout the country have long known the 
value of Russell excellence—and profited by their knowledge. 


And through those long years Russell was long in judgment, too 
. . always in the lead, fashioning cutlery for utility and style. 


Today Russell has met the insistent cry for color, with colored 
handles for kitchen and table use. . . and all of stainless steel, 
hand-ground as apparently only Russell can grind such ware. 


A booklet... quaint, charming, informative, with pertinent 


hints on table appointments . . . awaits your enquiry. 





2 indeed a handiwork 
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GREEN RIVER 
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Smart hostesses 
welcome the “Coffee That 


Lets You S leep x 


Every hostess knows that delicious 
coffee is the crowning touch of din- 
ner — the late supper — the eve- 
ning party. Yet so many people 


have been forced to give up coffee 
| at night because it disturbs their 


rest. 


Now these people can enjoy won- 


| derful coffee — safely — at any 


hour. Kaffee Hag —a blend of 
the world’s finest coffees — has 
97% of the drug caffeine removed. 
It brings all of coffee’s delightful 
flavor and aroma, with nothing to 
affect sleep or nerves. 

No wonder this is such welcome 
news to every woman who enter- 
tains, or whose home folks cannot 
enjoy a friendly cup of coffee at 
night. 

Substitutes could never satisfy 
the true coffee lover. Only Kaffee 
Hag can delight the thousands who 
want coffee, but not caffeine. 

Try Kellogg’s®* Kaffee Hag Cof- 
fee. Note how you enjoy it. Doc- 
tors recommend Kaffee Hag, the 
original decaffeinated coffee. 


At dealers. In full-pound cans, 
steel cut or in the bean. Also served 
in hotels, restaurants. On diners. 

For ten cents we will send you 
a generous trial-size can. Just clip 
the coupon below. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
1784 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
to make ten cups of good coffee. I enclose ten 
cents (stamps or coin). 


Name. ceeetamentiadice 


Address—— — 





KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 


Not a substitute—but REAL COFFEE—wminus caffeine 
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ost of our ills are 
due to present-day habits of under- 
exercising and over-eating .,... - 


Nowadays physicians prescribe “plenty of exercise” more often than medi- 
cine. And daily more doctors and physical culturists recommend, and 
use, the Savage Health Motor, the electrical vibratory massage, exerciser 
and reducer that is golf-course, riding-academy and gym all in one. 

The Savage Health Motor provides pleasant, “passive” exercise which 
stimulates circulation, tones and invigorates the entire system, aids 
digestion and elimination, and removes unhealthy, unwanted fat. 

The Savage Health Motor is original in design and operation. It is 
easily portable yet can be permanently installed. It is compact; it 
occupies a space only 12x17 inches and due to the unique method of 
“anchoring” it can be used on light table, dresser, desk or window-ledge. 
Most important of all, it is economical to buy and to use. Leading de- 
partment and sporting goods stores, beauty shops, surgical supply 
houses and electrical dealers demonstrate and sell the Health Motor. 
Price $122.50 East of the Mississippi River. 

The coupon or a postcard brings full information. 

Savace Propucts DistrisuTiING Corporation, Dept. I’, Utica, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Savage Arms Corporation 
CANADA; Canada Health Motors, 714 Dominion Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canaaa 
London, Eng., 4-7 Chiswell St. 


SAVAGE 
HEALTH MoTor 


ExERCISER AnD REDUCER 


Patents applied for by J. G. De Remer 
A Product of SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Makers of the famous Savage-Stevens Sporting Arms the Savage 
Wringerless Washer and Savage All Electric Ironing Machine. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. F, Utica, N. Y. 


I am interested in keeping and looking fit. Send me your story,"The Spirit 
of Health.” 
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House & Garden 


SPRING 


(Continued from page 82) 


the balance of the blooming season? 

The space, or rather the spaces, 
occupied by the Tulips may be handled 
in either of two ways, or by a com- 
bination of both. If the bulbs have 
been placed near perennials of the 
type which make rather large, spread- 
ing growth during midsummer and 
autumn—such as Gaillardia, Coreopsis 
and Gypsophila—the spaces left by the 
Tulips will be filled in as the foliage 
ripens. Or the space occupied by the 
bulbs may be planted—either over the 
bulbs, or after them if they are to be 
taken out—with quick-growing an- 
nuals or plants from pots. Such things 
as Clarkia, Phlox drummondi, Por- 
tulaca and Annual Larkspur will 
bloom in a few weeks from seed, and 
vary sufficiently in height to re- 
place low, early Tulips near the front 
of the border or the towering Darwins 
and Breeders at the rear. 

Of potted or bedding plants, which 
have the advantage that they are in 
flower when set out, one of my favor- 


ites is Heliotrope. Such things as 
Salvia, Coleus, or even Geraniums 


look decidedly de trop in the hardy 
border; but the Heliotrope belongs 
and, once established, will grow with 
surprising vigor and prove one of the 
most satisfactory of all flowers for 
the garden. To me its 
fragrance always seems unmatched by 
any other in 


late summer 


the cultivated garden. 
Snapdragons, in the types of various 
heights, and Verbenas, for low spread- 
ing mats, also serve excellently. 

But finding other flowers to serve 
as succession crops to the Tulips is a 
minor matter. The important thing is 
to have the Tulips themselves over a 
long period, and this can be done on 
a very definite basis if they are selected 
with the id 
I had Tulips this spring from April 
Sth until the 3rd of June—not count- 
ing some of the species blooming 
earlier and later. Even with a limited 
number of varieties to work with, it 
is easy to have more than four full 
weeks of colors which elude all 
tempts at description—the 


a of succession in mind. 


at- 
sort of 
garden that you have dreamed of! 
FINE REPRESENTATIVES 

There four important types or 
classes of Tulips, some representatives 
of each of which should be included in 
every planting, no matter how modest 
it may be. the Single 
Earlies, earliest to bloom; the Cottage 
or May-flowering which follow; and 
the Darwins and Breeders, bringing 
the pageant of Tulip-time to its grand 
finale. Other types there are also, but 
with these four, one may enjoy a 
Tulip season that will 
little to be desired. 

Among the Single Earlies are to be 
found the most brilliant of all Tulip 
prejudice still exists 
against them because of the flaming 
reds and the almost 
gaudy combinations of red and yellow, 
which were formerly in vogue for 
“design” beds, for which they were 
fitted by their uniform height (the 
different varieties usually range be- 
tween ten and fifteen inches) and 
season of bloom. 

But there 


These are 


leave very 


colors. Some 


crimsons, and 


are beautiful colors to be 


had in the Single Earlies, especially 
among the newer yellow and orang 
shades. One of the most striking of 
these is General De Wet, a glorious 
long-lasting flower which alway: 
commands both attention and admira 
tion. Few Tulips have so quickly won 
to the front rank of popularity as this. 
McKinley is a splendid orange red, 
unusually tall for an Early. Among 
the pure yellows, Rising Sun (a sport 
from Duchess de Parma, finest of th 
gorgeous yellow-and-red sorts) is 
canary shade and very early; Mor 
Tresor is an old favorite, a_ bol 
flower of strong color, fine for a mas 
effect; Moonbeam (Yellow Queen) 
deep primrose, extra early; and Gold 
finch, an improved Yellow Prince, a1 
colors to please the most critical. 
Two of my favorites among th 
Single Earlies are Fred Moore, a smal! 
but charming and deliciously fragrant 
terra-cotta orange, second early in 
(the newer Lady Moore 
similar, somewhat larger); and L 
Reve (Hobbema) a wonderful satiny 
old-rose of silken, crinkled texture, 
and lasting an unusually long tim 
My plantings of Le Reve, last spring 
opened in late April and remain 
until May 22nd. These two are un- 
excelled for cutting and should b 
planted freely for that purpose. 


season 


PIN K-AND-WHITES 


Among the pink and pink-and-white 
shades, one may mention Flamingo, 
appropriately named, as the deep 
pink, somewhat crinkled petals a1 
shaded silvery-white, very early; and 
the similar but slightly deeper-colored 
Ibis, one of the latest Single Earlies, 
which should used as .a 
companion. Proserpine, Pink Beauty 


always be 


and the newer Pink Perfection ar 
others desirable. Among the pu 
whites Pelican, White Hawk and 
White Swan (three birds!) will giv 


a succession of bloom; the latter 
unusually tall and graceful for an 
Early Tulip. Personally, I think tl 
white Tulips beautiful; but even 

I did not for them, I 
include several in each class because of 
the added value which, by contrast, 
they give all the other colors. 

The Cottage May-flowering 
Tulips begin blooming with the lat 
Single Earlies. The Cottage class ha 
always included several quite distinct 
types—in fact, one semi-official des- 
ignation of the group describes it as 
including “all Tulips which do not 
fall within the other classes”! And 
now we have several new hybrid types 
which, in 


care woul | 


or 


most catalogs, are bein 
added to them. A new classification 

Tulips is needed, but as we have no 
Tulip society in this country (the 
being practically 
production here) we are not lik 
to ge 


no commerci 
t it soon. In the meantime, we 
may describe this rather heterogeneous 
class of Cottage Tulips as_ being, 
roughly, between the Single Earl 
and the Darwins and Breeders, in 
point of height—they average eigh'- 
een to twenty-two inches—and in siz. 
But perhaps their most marked distinc- 
tion is that, for the most part, they a 
much more graceful, both in stem and 
(Continued on page 180) 
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Perfect refrigeration . a. 
is such a comfort 








































LANNING menus, marketing, entertaining 
ite all of these are vastly simplified for the homc- 
10, maker when she has a General Electric Refrigerator. 


Glorify Your Pantry! 


T’S so simple —so easy—with beautiful, 
And, even more important, is the pleasant feeling sanitary WHITE HOUSE Units, made 


and | »f security—the absolute knowledge that her fami- : : : 
é entirely of steel. A unit system of varyin 
ly’s food is always safely fresh and wholesome. y y ‘ene 


Isa | Even in winter scientifically correct refrigeration is | designs and sizes makes it possible to build 
| vital. Kitchens are warm all year ’round, and food them into practically any space. Electric 


Du | to be safe to eat needs to be kept at a temperature plate warmers, silver and linen drawers, 
below 50 degrees always. 





tray and plate racks, cup hooks and Monel 
The General Electric Refrigerator is different from metal pantry sinks are included in WHITE 
4 > — ‘ ‘ 22 ee > er € ae 5 > ‘ y . . . . 
all others—it is indeed years ahead” in design. It HOUSE buiitte installations. 
: is entirely automatic. It never even needs oiling. 
ould All its mechanism is enclosed in an air-tight steel Everything is furnished complete, ready 


casing, up on top, away from floor dirt—forever for use «ho extra’ hard @are glazing or 
—— " ° e saa at > 
safe from dust and difficulties. It uses little current 


he and makes plenty of ice cubes. painting necessary. Send in your plans for 
lat | ‘a a ' ; sketch and estimate. Write for gray catalog. 
s | | This electric refrigerator is the achievement of 

| fifteen years of painstaking experiment and develop- 
| ment by the Research Laboratories of General 
a | Electric. It will give you perfect refrigeration auto- 
And | matically, quietly and economically—that is the 
General Electric guarantee to every user. 





clean refrigerators, write for Booklet N-10. You can also have WHITE 
HOUSE kitchen dressers, 


‘ke A ide units, b losets, sink 
|) GENERAL @ ELECTRIC | tic tnd orage cine 
| ee Carried in stock. Send for 


carl : | Refrigerator green booklet. 


eight- | “Makes it Safe to be Hungry” 


| 
on | To get specifications of these roomy, easy-to-keep- 





: JANES & KIRTLAND, INC. 
ey | € ny | Established 1840 


n and ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY ; 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 101 Park Avenue Dept. A New York City 
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Rich, Resonant Chime 


—Electrically Accurate 


TIME 


LOCKS of rare beauty, with melo- 
dious chimes, striking each quar- 
ter-hour with amazing accuracy . . . tak- 
ing correct time-impulses right from 
your electric outlet! Clocks that have 
no springs, no escapement,—that need 
no winding, regulating, oiling or clean- 
ing, yet give you Observatory time, 
month after month. Clocks exquisite in 
design and finish . . . and in many 
styles. Only Revere Clocks, Telechron 
motored, offer you so much in beauty, 
tone and accuracy! 


Your jeweler, department store or 
electrical dealer will demonstrate 
Revere Clocks to you. Mail coupon 
for interesting brochure. 


REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





CRevere Clocks 


MOTORED 
The CHIMING ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


Also available without chime feature, if desired. 


"(aR OR THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE 


REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
Dept. GH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me complete information about Revere Chime and 
Strike models, which will give me correct time from my electric 
light current. 
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In flower, fruit and autumn foliage the Sour- 
zvood is one of our loveliest trees of smaller 
size. Urn-shaped flowers are followed b 
achite fruits simulating them in appearance 


LINDENS AND OTHER TREES 


(Continued from page 113) 


face and furnished with conspicuous 
tufts of rusty brown hairs in the axils 
of the principal veins. Unfortunately, it 
has been rarely planted in this country 
although it is the latest of the Lindens 
to flower and is especially valuable for 
supplying bees with food after the 
flowers of other species have all faded. 

The finest of the Lindens of western 
Europe is considered a natural hybrid 
between the two species already de- 
scribed, and is variously called Tilia 
vulgaris, T. europaea, T. intermedia 
and T. Aybrida, the first name having 
preference. Although widely distrib- 
uted in Europe, this tree appears to be 
much less common than either of its 
supposed parents. It is a tall, round- 
headed tree, and noble specimens can 
be found in New England, where for- 
merly it must have been much more 
often planted than any of the other 
foreign Lindens. 

Two Lindens occur in eastern Eu- 
rope, the Silver Linden ( T. tomentosa) 
and T. petiolaris. The former is a tree 
with erect-growing branches which 
form a broad, compact, round-topped, 
formal head, and 
leaves dark green above and silvery 
white below. This distinct-looking tree 
is not very common in Massachusetts, 


rather roundish 





but it can be seen often in the neigif 
borhood of New York and Philad 
phia. Tilia petiolaris is 
beautiful tree and also has leavd 
which are silvery white on the low 
surface, but, drooping on long slend 
stalks, they flutter gracefully in th 
slightest breeze. The branches, too, aq 


a mo 


drooping and form a narrow opd 
head. This tree is not known ing 
wild state, and all the plants in cul 
vation have been derived from a sing 
individual found many years ago 
a garden in Odessa. A supposed hybn§ 
of this tree with T. glabra is T. mali 
kei, often sold in nurseries as 7’. albll 
spectabilis, one of the most beautifi 
of all Lindens with leaves of the sia 
and shape of those of T. glabra b 
silvery white on the lower surface. 

In Europe much attention is paid 
another supposed hybrid Linden, 1] 
euchlora, or as it is more general§ 
known, T. dasystyla. This is a fa 4 
growing, pyramidal tree with lustrou 
dark green leaves and is now larg 
planted as a street tree in Germany a! 
Holland. It is hardy here and git 
promise of becoming a_ thoroug! 
useful ornamental tree in the Ne 
England region. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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Sophora japonica, the Pagoda Tree, was one of the first Ori- 

ental trees to be introduced into cultivation. In August it 

wreathes itself in cream-colored flowers borne in panicles at 
the end of every shoot 
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House of Edwin H. Clark, Esq., ac Winnetka, IIL 


Architect: Owner 


eAn architect’s solution 
of casement-screening in 


his own house 


This, the beautiful country home of Edwin H. Clark, is 
equipped, like those of his clients, with Win-Dor Hardware. 
For now the charm of casement windows is made doubly 
desirable by the perfect convenience of being able to open 
or close them through the inside screens. Win-Dor Series 25 
Casement Operators automatically and positively lock the sash 
in any desired position. Nothing can alter the opening you 
set, save a further turning of the handle. Sudden winds 
hold no threat of shattered glass. Screens need not be 
disturbed. Ask your architect, or write us for literature. 

















 WinDor 

> Series 2S 
te 
<> 


Wir Dor 
CASEMENT HARDWARE 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
402-C North Wood Street, Chicago 
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OIL HEAT-—AS BENEVOLENT 


AS SUNSHINE 
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It is never 
too late to change to oil heat 


ERHAPS the approach of cold weather has 

brought back memories of heating troubles 

in the past. You may be deciding right now 
that you don’t care to go through another winter 
without oil heating. 


It is not too late to make the change—in fact your 
heating system can be converted to oil at any time. 
Once your dealer gets the oil tank set up and electric 
connections ready, it will take but a few hours to 
free you from the bondage of coal-shovel and ash- 
can—and to provide you with a care-free oil heater. 


Your house will be heated scientifically, making it 
easier to maintain comfort and health. This is be- 
cause of the freedom from germ-carrying dust, and 
because oil heat provides a uniform temperature not 
only in zero weather, but also during the changeable 
days of fall and spring, when it is so difficult to regu- 
late a furnace fire. Moreover with oil heat it is easier 
to provide proper ventilation. 


Hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic home owners 
have proved that no other modern convenience con- 
tributes so much to the health and comfort of the 
family. 


For your guidance the Oil Heating Institute has pub- 
lished a series of non-technical books written by 
authorities on domestic oil heating. The coupon will 
bring you the book you want. Mail it to-day—and 
prepare to enjoy oil heat this fall and winter. 


This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satisfactory public service in oil heating. 
Only the manufacturers who are members of the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute are permitted to use it. 


These manufacturers have earned theirmembership through 
the enthusiasm of thousands of home owners whom they 
have provided with efficient and dependable oil heat. 


This emblem protects you, and it will be protected, on your 
behalf, by the Oil Heating Institute. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 


420 Madison Avenue New York 





OIL HEATING INSTITUTE | 

420 MADISON AVE., N. Y. CITY 
Please send me, free of charge, the 
following information on oil heating | 


Check the book you 


want, 


equipment: 
Does it Payto Install an Oil Heater?.. | 
Are Oil Heaters Perfected? ........ 
MAIL THE COU- What About the | 
PON TODAY! Suoply OF OFll Puel?.... 2 ..ccccecccs | 
Making Better Use 
The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to | of the Basement ........+.++++++++s | 
furnish special information on the heating PUR x's dac'nceoesntacesdcawebueaeeet oaeenes | 
of churches, theatres, hotels, apartment Bono ao 
houses and office buildings, and on the | NID 6 os sacccypacvunessebaseansseducned | 
wuvions heat wrenting Gremense of industry. I City WYTTeTTITIITT Tritt Ll ae 





CASEMENT HARDWARE HEADQUARTERS | eames 


























Rich, Resonant Chime 


—Electrically Accurate 


TIME 


LOCKS of rare beauty, with melo- 
dious chimes, striking each quar- 
ter-hour with amazing accuracy . . . tak- 
ing correct time-impulses right from 
your electric outlet! Clocks that have 
no springs, no escapement,—that need 
no winding, regulating, oiling or clean- 
ing, yet give you Observatory time, 
month after month. Clocks exquisite in 
design and finish . . . and in many 
styles. Only Revere Clocks, Telechron 
motored, offer you so much in beauty, 
tone and accuracy! 


Your jeweler, department store or 
electrical dealer will demonstrate 
Revere Clocks to you. Mail coupon 
for interesting brochure. 


REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





CRevere Clocks 


MOTORED 
The CHIMING ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


Also available without chime feature, if desired. 
————— MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE 


REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
Dept. GH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me complete information about Revere Chime and 
Strike models, which will give me correct time from my electric 
light current. 
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In flower, fruit and autumn foliage the Sour- 
svood is one of our loveliest trees of smaller 
size. Urn-shaped flowers are followed by 


white fruits 


simulating them in appearance 


LINDENS AND OTHER TREES 


(Continued from page 113) 


face and furnished with conspicuous 
tufts of rusty brown hairs in the axils 
of the principal veins. Unfortunately, it 
has been rarely planted in this country 
although it is the latest of the Lindens 
to flower and is especially valuable for 
supplying bees with food after the 
flowers of other species have all faded. 

The finest of the Lindens of western 
Europe is considered a natural hybrid 
between the two species already de- 
scribed, and is variously called Tilia 
vulgaris, T. europaea, T. intermedia 
and T. Aybrida, the first name having 
preference. Although widely distrib- 
uted in Europe, this tree appears to be 
much less common than either of its 
supposed parents. It is a tall, round- 
headed tree, and noble specimens can 
be found in New England, where for- 
merly it must have been much more 
often planted than any of the other 
foreign Lindens. 

Two Lindens occur in eastern Eu- 
rope, the Silver Linden ( T. tomentosa) 
and T. petiolaris. The former is a tree 
with which 
form a broad, compact, round-topped, 
rather formal head, and roundish 
leaves dark green above and silvery 
white below. This distinct-looking tree 
is not very common in Massachusetts, 


erect-growing branches 


but it can be seen often in the nei 
borhood of New York and Philadel- 
phia. Tilia petiolaris is a mor 
beautiful tree and also has leaves 
which are silvery white on the lower 
surface, but, drooping on long slender 
stalks, they flutter gracefully in the 
slightest breeze. The branches, too, are 
drooping and form a narrow open 
head. This tree is not known in a 
wild state, and all the plants in culti- 
vation have been derived from a single 
individual found many years ago in 
a garden in Odessa. A supposed hybrid 
of this tree with T. glabra is T. molt- 
kei, often sold in nurseries as T. alba 
spectabilis, one of the most beautiful 
of all Lindens with leaves of the size 
and shape of those of T. glabra but 
silvery white on the lower surface 

In Europe much attention is paid to 
another supposed hybrid Linden, T. 
euchlora, or as it is more generally 
known, T. dasystyla. This is a fast- 
growing, pyramidal tree with lustrous, 
dark green leaves and is now largely 
planted as a street tree in Germany and 
Holland. It is hardy here and gives 
promise of becoming a_ thoroughly 
useful ornamental tree in the New 


England region. 
(Continued on page 178) 





Sophora japonica, the Pagoda Tree, was one of the first Ori- 

ental trees to be introduced into cultivation. in August it 

cureathes itself in cream-colored flowers borne in panicles at 
the end of every shoot 
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OIL HEAT—AS BENEVOLENT AS SUNSHINE 
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It is never 
too late to change to oil heat 


Pitrouse the approach of cold weather has 





brought back memories of heating troubles 

in the past. You may be deciding right now 
that you don’t care to go through another winter 
without oil heating. 








It is not too late to make the change—in fact your 

heating system can be converted to oil at any time. 
Once your dealer gets the oil tank set up and electric 

SS a oe connections ready, it will take but a few hours to 

RP OT BRE Reg a ee free you from the bondage of coal-shovel and ash- 

4 House of Edwin H. Clark, Esq., at Winnetka, Ill. Architect: Owner . : : 

| single can—and to provide you with a care-free oil heater. 





te ol —e,* 
hae, 9 : PPh 





7 . 9 . Your house will be heated scientifically, making it 
Saws eAn architect 6 solution easier to maintain comfort and health. This is be- 
r alte cause of the freedom from germ-carrying dust, and 
autiful ° ° because oil heat provides a uniform temperature not 
he size O f caseme nt- screenl ng 1n only in zero weather, but also during the changeable 
pra but days of fall and spring, when it is so difficult to regu- 
late a furnace fire. Moreover with oil heat it is easier 


P i h 1 S O W Nn h O u S = to provide proper ventilation. 





nerally Hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic home owners 
a fast- This, the beautiful country home of Edwin H. Clark, is | have proved that no other modern convenience con- 
ent equipped, like those of his clients, with Win-Dor Hardware. | = so much to the health and comfort of the 
ny and For now the charm of casement windows is made doubly | i a d a ee b 
isi | desirable by the perfect convenience of being able to open | _ ished a series of non-technical books written by 

New or close them through the inside screens. Win-Dor Series 25 | authorities on domestic oil heating. The coupon will 


Casement Operators automatically and positively lock the sash | bring you the cae — erage Mail it to-day—and 
in any desired position. Nothing can alter the opening you | ae ee ee ee ner ee ee 

set, save a further turning of the handle. Sudden winds | Soae Ss toe ene of tee 

hold no threat of shattered glass. Screens need not be ae — — sacsiane ae 
disturbed. Ask your architect, or write us for literature. ietindan dieatheddeiabadine anammibets of Gentil Pleen. 


Only the manufacturers who are members of the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute are permitted to use it. 

These manufacturers have earned their membership through 
the enthusiasm of thousands of home owners whom they 
have provided with efficient and dependable oil heat. 

This emblem protects you, and it will be protected, on your 


behalf, by the Oil Heating Institute. 


ae OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 























[teste 
(sess 420 Madison Avenue New York 
ee st —— ae ee ae a SS 
PF Be oS eee oe ag AL | 
420 MA AVE., N. Y. CITY 
A Check the book you Please send me, free of charge, the | 
] or want. following information on oil heating | 
— J equipment: 
eee ree en Deena. | 
re Oil Heaters Perfected?........ 
MAIL THE COU- What About the | 
CASEMENT HARDWARE PON TODAY! Supply of Oil Fuel?... Jo .....ccceee | 
Making Better Use 
The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to | Of the Basement ........0+-++ee +00 | 
furnish special information on the heating ate Pn. Gt RAR See 
The Casement Hardware Co. ot Gavilan, tiie, tobi: aneerietes Mr ghic css. eeeecsnpeedanevaneete | 
7 : houses and office buildings, and on the NOUS... 0s osnensduaeeecdsensiasasronceusn 
402-C North Wood Street, Chicago various heat treating processes of industry. . City on 
Pte in oacewbuneiges sy eesse ney ew 








CASEMENT HARDWARE HEADQUARTERS | amu 











DOROTHY 
KNAPP 
proclaimed 
"the world's 


most beauti- 
ful girl” 


Have 
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Symmetrized your figure 
this /5 minute way? 


A LAST there is a really pleasant way to keep your figure youthful 
and slender. Exercisé without effort—a scientific vibratory-massage 
—banishes every — of overweight, invigorates your entire body, 


keeps you slim an 


supple. 


15 minutes a day with the Battle Creek Health Builder assures you of trim 
ankles, shapely thighs, slender hips. You can mold your figure to the fash- 
ionable lines that every woman desires—and feel better than you have 


ever felt in your life. 


Famous ‘Beauties Use This Method 


Joan Crawford and Renee Adoree, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer screen favorites; 
Dorothy Knapp, proclaimed “the 
world’s most beautiful girl”; Mary 
Eaton and Irene Delroy, 


Just afew minutes a day of deep-reaching 
massage-vibratory treatment with the 
Health Builder literally makes you a new 
woman—gives you the sparkle of perfect 
health, the joy of feeling 





Musical Comedy stars, 
are among the hundreds 
of famous women who 
enthusiastically endorse 
the Health Builder. 
Youthful Vitality— 
Yours! 

This Enjoyable New Way 
Thousands of women are 
remaining radiant, young, 
slender, by this wonder- 
ful new method. The 





gloriously alive. 


cA Health Builder 

€ For Every ‘Requirement 
Ideal for home use is the 
Universal Home Model, a 
compact enclosed Health 
Builder. The Athletic 
Model is very popular 
for clubs, home gymnasi- 
ums, colleges, health 
centers, institutions, 
steamships, etc., while 











Health Builder, manu- 
factured under the patents 
of Dr. John Harvey Kel- 
logg, is the only appliance 
of its kind that is synchro- r 
nized with the muscle 
tone. 


The Health Builder ban- 
ishes that “tired feeling” 
as if by magic. It soothes 
and relaxes your nerves, 
wakes up your sleepy 
muscles, stimulates your 
circulation, tones up 
every tissue in your body. 
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Choice o 
0,000 
Because 
Medically 
Correct 


the handsome De Luxe 
Cabinet Models combine 
utility with distinctive 
beauty. 

Ask, for this 
Interesting “Book, 
“Health and Beauty in 
Fifteen Minutes a Day” 
tells how the Health 
Builder can bring you 
beauty and vitality. Send 

for it now— it’s free! 





Sanitarium 
Equipment Company 
Room AE-2358 Battle Creek, 
Micnigan 











LINDENS AND 


House & Garden 


OTHER TREES 


(Continued from page 174) 


The common Basswood (T. gla- 
bra), better known as T. americana, 
is a common northern tree, growing, 
probably, to its largest size along the 
northern borders of the United States 
from Nova Scotia to Minnesota, and 
easily distinguished by the green and 
shining lower surface of the large 
leaves which have no hairy covering 
with the exception of the conspicuous 
tufts in the axils of the principal veins. 

Michaux’s Basswood (Tilia Mich- 
auxti) is a common tree in the North- 
ern States and is distributed from the 
valley of the St. Lawrence River to the 
mountains of North Carolina and to 
Missouri and Arkansas. It may be 
readily distinguished by the thin cover- 
ing of pale brownish hairs on the 
lower surface of the leaves. The third 
of the Linden trees of the Northern 
States is J’. monticola, which is found 
from western New York to northern 
Alabama, and through Kentucky to 
southern Indiana and Illinois, reaching 
its largest size and greatest beauty in 
the forests which cover the high slopes 
of the mountains of North Carolina 
and Tennessee. The leaves of this tree 
are larger than those of the other 
American Lindens, oblong in shape, 
very oblique at the base and silvery 
white on the lower surface, and, hang- 
ing on long slender stalks, the slightest 
breeze makes them turn first one sur- 
face and then the other to the eye. 
This beautiful and perfectly hardy 
tree appears to be rarely cultivated. 

One of the noblest trees of the 
Orient is Acanthopanax ricinifolius, 
which covers itself with broad, ter- 
minal clusters of small, white flowers 
during the month of August. This tree 
is found in China and in northeastern 
Asia generally, reaching its greatest 
size in the forests of Manchuria and 
northern Japan, where it is often 100 
feet tall with a trunk fifteen feet in 
girth. It has palmate leaves on long 
stalks singularly resembling those of 
the Castor Oil plant (Ricinus), hence 
its specific name. The bark is dark 
gray, deeply fissured and both trunk 
and branches are studded with prickles. 


A HARDY TYPE 


Small, white flowers are produced 
in a compound, flattened truss at the 
end of each shoot and they are speedily 
followed by fruits which, at first 
reddish, change to black. One of the 
hardiest of all trees, delighting in a 
rich soil and cool situation. It is easily 
raised from seed and after the first few 
years grows rapidly. So far as I know 
it is not attacked by any disease or in- 
sect pest. The wood also is valuable 
and at one time it was much exported 
from Japan to Germany under the 
name of Sen. For the colder parts of 
this country and the St. Lawrence 
Valley and Canada I know of no more 
hardy flowering tree. Its large foliage 
has quite a tropical appearance, but 
unfortunately it assumes no autumn 
tints. On account of its prickles it 
should make a useful street and park 
tree, since small boys and others are 
not tempted to climb into its branches. 

A close relative of the above is 
Aralia chinensis, the Angelica Tree. 
This is a small tree, seldom exceeding 
fifteen feet in height, with a thin trunk 


and few branches, all armed with 
sharp prickles. The much divided 
leaves are armed here and there with 
stout prickles. They are of enormous 
size, being sometimes as much as a 
yard long and broad. The inflorescence 
is terminal and huge in size and con- 
sists of a compound, paniculate mass 
one and one-half to two feet through. 
The individual flowers are small, 
pure white and are rapidly followed 
by small berries, red changing to 
black. The plant suckers freely and is 
apt to become a nuisance unless planted 
by itself. On the edge of a cool wood- 
land or by the side of a pond half a 
dozen of these trees make an arresting 
picture in August. This Oriental tree 
is widely spread in China, Japan and 
Korea and several forms are known, 
but the differences that distinguish 
them are purely technical. A related 
species is 4. spinosa, the Devil’s Walk- 
ing Stick, which grows on the southern 
Appalachian Mountains, It is a more 
slender tree, somewhat taller than its 
Oriental relative but less hardy. 


IN EARLY AUGUST 


A handsome Korean tree which 
flowers in the first half of August is 
Evodia Daniellii, a member of the Rue 
family. It is a smooth-barked tree, 
seldom more than thirty feet tall, with 
a flattened round crown and a wealth 
of pinnate, Ash-like leaves which, if 
crushed, give off the well-known odor 
of Rue. The flowers are white with 
prominent yellow anthers and _pro- 
duced many together in flat terminal 
corymbs. Some trees produce male 
flowers only, whereas in others the 
flowers are hermaphrodite. In case of 
the perfect flower truss, dry capsular 
fruits containing jet black, shot-like 
seeds form in September and are al- 
most as handsome as the flowers, I 
have noted that the male flowers are 
particularly attractive to bees. This, 
like the Acanthopanax, is not subject 
to disease or insect attacks and has 
proved very hardy. 

Maackia amurensis is a tree often 
sixty feet tall and ‘flowers in July. It 
has dark green, pinnate leaves which 
fall in the autumn without much 
change of color. The flowers are borne 
in erect, cylindrical racemes which, 
branching at the base, form candel- 
abra-like masses. The individual 
flowers are cream-colored, pea-shaped 
with a much swollen calyx; the 
standard is strongly recurved and 
greenish, while the keel opens to dis- 
play the orange-red anthers. The fruit 
is a dry, thin pod and possesses no orna- 
mental qualities. More handsome is the 
variety Buergeri, which differs in hav- 
ing the leaflets hairy on the underside. 

One of the first trees of the Orient 
to be introduced into cultivation was 
Sophora japonica, the Pagoda Tree, 
which was sent to France as long 
ago as 1747. It is much cultivated 
in the Far East, being usually as- 
sociated with Buddhist temples and 
other religious sanctuaries, but its 
real home is northern China. It is well 
known in gardens and valuable on ac- 
count of its late-flowering qualities. 
Moreover, it seems to withstand city 
conditions better than the average tree, 

(Continued on page 192) 
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‘tn name, Yale, on Fine Builders’ Hardware is 
as Sterling on silver—a hallmark of staunchness, 
beauty, and protection. 
It is a name embedded deep in rich tradition. A 
symbol that has served for more than sixty years. 
The name, Yale, on your Builders’ Hardware is 


a sterling guarantee of worth! Look for it. Be 


sure it’s there! 
Send for booklet on Yale Hardware Designs 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ontario 












First, 
m Oziteisea 
y fluffy mass of 
hair like the inside of 

a hair mattress. It is then 
i 4 compressed under 8,000 pounds 

of pressure into a compact cushion! 
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A Cushion for your Rugs... 
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to prolong their life..... 
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YALE MAR K E D 1s YALE MADE 





says 
“Welcome?’’ 
| to every foot. Beneath 
every tread it yields softly 
and silently with the courtesy 
of an oriental. And Ozite gives 
|every rug a longer ... and a softer 
life. 
| If you have admired luxurious 
| rugs in the homes of friends . . . if 
you have wished for rich, deep rugs 
of your own ... Ozite is your answer. 
It makes any rug, even the least ex- 
pensive, feel marvelously resilient un- 
derfoot. Silent, unseen, unattended, 
it cushions every footfall, so that your 
foot sinks deeply into the fabric ... 
| lending your home that quiet charm 
which comes with orientals and fine 
floor coverings. 
Ozite protects as well. When a heel 
|comes pounding down, Ozite is be- 
neath the rug to absorb the blow. 


Ozite is permanently mothproofed 
and unconditionally guaranteed to 
satisfy you in every way! 





Ozite - 


to enhance their luxury 








The rug, instead of 
being struck against 
the floor is cushioned 
and protected. All friction, 
all strain, all destructive shocks 
are absorbed by the cushion. 
Delineator Home Institute proved 
that Ozite triples the life of floor 
coverings! Even old rugs are made 
young again with Ozite. 

How much does Ozite cost? Sur- 
prisingly little. We might say: “‘Noth- 
ing at all because it pays for itself 
many times.” In dollars and cents 
Ozite costs so little that you can 
afford it under every rug and carpet 
. +. you can’t afford not to have it. 

At all furniture, rug and depart- 
ment stores. Write for booklet. 


4 \ CLINTON CARPET co. ! 
130 North Wells Street 
Chicago 
| Kindly send me your free booklet, ““The | 
| Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets,” and | 
| small sample of Ozite Cushion. | 
Name NAR ERT rr 
| 
| Address - . Spee cuehe iil 
| City State | 
1¢ 108 


Patented 
September 9 


Rug Cushion 


Note the 
for greater 





| 
Even hammer blows will not crush Ozite! 


waffle-like 
resilience. 
Cushions are bound with 
orange 
tape 
edges 


indentations 
Ozite 
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Correct. 
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OW is the time to order your 
Christmas Cards. And remem- 
ber to use Zenuine engraved cards to 
carry your Yuletide Greetings. They 


are socially correct and you may be 


sure they will be remembered and 
appreciated when others receive only 
a passing, lance. Buy your genuine 
enpraved Christmas Cards wherever 


you find displayed the Mark of En- 


raving, shown below. 
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TULIPS iN 


THE 


House & Garden 


SPRING 


(Continued from page 172) 


flower forms, than either the Single 
Earlies or the Darwins and Breeders. 
Many of the colors are clear and bril- 
liant, sometimes almost translucent, 
entirely distinct from the heavier 
shades of the Darwins and the rich 
dull tones of the Breeders. Some, such 
as Moonlight and Avis Kennicott, are 
very early, and others, like Mrs. Moon 
and W. T. Ware, very late. In pur- 
chasing Cottage Tulips it is especially 
important to secure early, medium and 
late flowering sorts of distinct char- 
acteristics, if you would enjoy them to 
the fullest extent. 

It is in the pure, deep yellow and 
pale yellow and primrose shades that 
the Cottage Tulips excel, and as these 
colors are wanting, or still relatively 


high priced, in the Darwins and 
Breeders, a goodly number of these 


yellow sorts should be procured. They 
are too numerous to be described in 
detail, but include such old favorites 
as Gesneriana lutea, still worth a posi- 
tion in any garden; Moonlight, an 
oval soft yellow; Mrs. Moon, very 
tall with long flowers; W. T. Ware, 
deepest yellow, very late; Primrose 
Beauty, a little gem, still later; Jeanne 
Desor, orange yellow, edged scarlet, 
very late, is one of the most striking 
newer varieties the Darwin- 
Cottage hybrids. There are several of 


among 


the Cottages of marvelous orange and 
salmon shades, giving flame-colored 
effects which put them in a class by 
themselves and make them 
for any well balanced collection: 
Orange King, John Ruskin, Hammer 
Hales and the newer Dido, Argo and 


essential 


Marvel, are among these. 

If you want really burning colors 
among the Cottages, try Grenadier, a 
scarlet-orange which no other Tulip 
in any class equals for brilliancy; 
Glory of the Garden, Gesneriana spa- 
thualta, and Cocarde, the brightest 
of the pure reds. 

THE PINKS 

Among the pink Cottages, there is 
a new one which I believe will mark 
a new class; white listed as a Cottage, 
it is in habit a super Single Early, 
dwarf in growth, with enormous, long 
lasting flowers—I had several blooms 
over 8% inches across. Barbara Pratt 
is another of unusual beauty; Leda 
and Mrs. Krerell are excellent; 
Zomerschon, deep rose pink, shaded 
ivory with golden anthers, one of the 
oldest Tulips in existence, still wins 
admiration in any collection. And do 
not overlook the white Cottage 
varieties. There is a prejudice against 
these, possibly because the more famil- 
iar Single Early whites often get 
storm-beaten aad mud-spattered. Miss 
Blanche, a great white globe with 
yellow anthers, is my favorite. L’In- 
nocence, Cararra, Lord Carnovan and 
Themis are all beautiful. 

Coming now to the Darwins, the 
problem of what to buy is a most 
intriguing puzzle. They are so many, 
so beautiful and so different! Within 
the last few years, pure whites and 
golden yellows have been added to 
this class. The long-sought yellow 
Darwins are so far, strangely enough, 
mostly results of crossing La Tulipe 
Noire with a yellow Cottage (Bouton 


@Or). The finest is Yellow Giant, a 
pure golden color and extremely tall 
and strong. Joan of Arc (Mary 
Eaton) is splendid; also Captain Chas. 
Lindbergh. Sulphur Queen and Bene 
Est are lighter; Harpagon is a pale 
canary yellow, not large but of grace- 
ful form, which I consider one of the 
most artistic of all the Darwins, 
especially for cutting. Of the stately, 
charming pure white Darwins, Zwa- 
nenburg was one of the first; I con- 
sider it equal to White Perfection 
(Miss Helen Eakin) which has 
received much more publicity, but I 
prefer Rensselaer to either. Porthos, 
with yellow anthers, lasts longer 
before getting “smudgy” than any of 
the black anthered sorts. Earl William 
is a creamy white, with a_hair-line 
edge of crimson, most unique. 


FINE COLORS 


It is among the purples, violets and 
lavenders, however, that the Darwins 
excel all other Tulips. Buy freely of 
these, especially this year, with record 
low prices for many of the fine newer 
sorts. The very dark shades, such as 
La Tulipe Noire, Faust, Zulu, The 
Bishop and the giant Mystery, are 
most effectively used near white and 
light shades of all the May-flowering 
classes. The lighter tones, like Rev. 
H. Ewbank, Dream, Anton Mauve, 
Valentin and that little early gem, 
Wm. Copeland (Sweet Lavender), 
combine beautifully with yellow and 
pink shades. Among the pink Darwins, 
it is difficult to find any really superior 
to such old favorites as Clara Butt, 
Baronne de la Tonnaye and Madame 
Krelage, and Le Notre; but Apple 
Blossom, soft rose sport of Farncombe 
Sanders, and Cherry Blossom, a rose 
colored form of that stalwart old 
giant Pride of Haarlem, are 
quisitions. 

Of the reds, or red scarlets, Wm. 
Pitt and Bartigon are two of th 
earliest and brightest; the old Pride of 
Haarlem and Farncombe Sanders are 
still needed; the Prince of 
Wales and King George are glorious 
additions; Eclipse is perhaps the deep- 
est red of all and opens with a blue 
center and surrounding white halo 
which makes it the most perfect red- 
white-and-blue flower I know. It is a 
Tulip that has never been fully ap- 
preciated. 

Among the Darwins, as among the 


real ac- 


newer 


Cottages, there are a few glorious 
orange-and-salmon sorts difficult to 


sure to include in 
collection Orange Perfection, Princess 
Juliana, probably the most brilliant 
hued of all the Darwins, and After- 
glow, valuable not only for its apricot- 
orange color, but for its extreme late- 
ness and _ long-lastingness. 

Among the Breeders there are no 
quite so many to choose, though th 


describe: be your 


list yearly grows longer. One of th: 
newer Breeders I consider in many 
ways the most remarkable of all 
Tulips. This is Indian Chief (Meyer- 
beer). It is a dull, coppery red in 
color, often with seven, eight or eve! 
nine petals. I had flowers this sprin; 
over eight-and-a-half inches across, on 
clean twenty-four inches 
(Continued on page 182) 
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B Home at Baldwin, L. I. 
: Built by V. P. Travers. Long 
24-inch WEATHERBEST Stain- 
- e ed Shingle Sidewalls with 
16-in. Green WEATHERBEST 

arming Sidewalls «: 


Make Charming Homes 


O other building material for sidewalls 

affords the economy and assures the con- 
tinued good appearance of WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles. This superior quality is due 
“Not to 
cheapen materials or process to meet price 
competition.” 


to sixteen years’ rigorous policy 





The superior color pigments and the quality 
of preserving oils used in the WeEATHERBEST 
process bring out all the natural beauty of the 
100°% edge grain red cedar shingles. To ever 
paint them over is like covering up the natural 





beauty of antique furniture. 


They come in eighteen standard colors be- 
sides special shades, 16-in., 18-in. and 24-in. 
lengths. Save the waste and cost of staining on 
the job; save the expense of constant repainting 
and repairing ordinary sidewall materials. 


Let us send you color chart and portfolio 
of full color photogravures showing 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles in different 
combinations on actual homes which you 
can copy. WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE 
Co., Inc., 931 Island St., North Tonawan- 





- da, N. Y. Western Plant—St. Paul, Minn. 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading Cen- 
ters. 


ee dl ke 


Wealtierbes 


STAINED SHINGLES 














For Roos ANd Sive-Wau 
@ene= a= a= a= a= aw as awe. 
W: \THERBEST STAINE D SHINGLE Co., Inc. 
931 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
— losed is 10c (stamps or coin). Please send WeatTHERBEST Color Chart and Portfolio 
o togravures showing WeatHeERBEST Homes in Color. [] Also send Book on Moderniz- 
_ and Reshingling over old roofs and sidewalls with details explaining your Remodeling 
vice, 
Name 
Addr 
——— 
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has lately been Restorep by the 








ennsylvania 
MUSEUM 


For your Colonial home there are Sargent designs similar 


to the antique hardware on its paneled doors 


Beautirut old Mount Pleasant was 
built in 1761 for a sea-commander 
and privateer who, at the outbreak 
of the Revolution, sought command 
of the new Colonial navy. Now, fur- 
nished in period, it has become the 
chief link of Philadelphia’s ‘Outdoor 
American Wing.” 

Original hardware in this Colonial 
mansion can be duplicated from the 
Sargent line. Sargent offers a wealth 
of solid brass and solid bronze hard- 
ware in authentic Colonial designs. 
Too, Sargent offers correct English, 
French and other pieces. Moving 
parts are carefully machined and fitted 
to minimize wear and insure certain, 
silent operation. Each piece is well 
designed and faithfully made—to 
serve generations of users. 

Illustrated Sargent booklet, “Hard- 
ware for Utility and Ornamentation,” 
sent free upon request. From it, choose 
with your architect pieces suited to 
your home. Sargent & Company, 31 
Water St., New Haven, Conn, 
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‘ The interior of Mount Pleasant has 
; been equipped in period by the Pennsyl- 
: vania Museum with unexcelled objects 
: of Colonial craftsmanship. On its six- 
: paneled doors are sturdy black iron rim 

locks with gleaming brass knobs. Pres- 
‘ ent-day home owners can obtain such 
. hardware from Sargent of New Haven. 


To the right, dead-black Colonial rim 
lock with solid brass knobs and key 
plate. This is similar to the antique 
hardware used in the restoration of 
Mount Pleasant by the Pennsyloania 
Museum. Ask for Sargent lock No. 
33525, knobs No. 1608, and key : s 
plate No. 808. Knob No. 1600 and : : 
key plate No. 711, above, are also for ~ 
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interior Colonial doors. 
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1 home in the Philadelphian suburb of Wynnewood. The beautiful 
seat (a Tuttle & Bailey Cabinet) conceals the radiator 





window 





Any Radiator Covering 
will not do! 


Appinc beauty to the home by concealing radiators 
requires more than just covering them. The entire 


decorative scheme of each interior must be 
considered and the model chosen should accord 
with it. Thus Tuttle & Bailey place at your 
command an array of charming Radiator Cabinets 
in many different styles, including even the most 
modernistic. But, besides the decorative possibilities, 
these Cabinets offer such practical advantages as 
the maintenance of necessary moisture in indoor 
air; the elimination of drapery-soiling “radiator 
dust”; and the better distribution of heat. Mail 
coupon for booklet showing the selection of beauti- 
ful models. 


1ULIPS IN 


above the foliage. In growth, it is the 
most robust of any Tulip I have ever 
grown—base leaves a foot long and 
five inches wide; an entirely distinct 
type and worth several times the price 
asked for it. Cherbourg is another 
masterpiece—a huge, bold flower of 
gold, terra cotta and saffron. Add to 
these the giant William the Silent, 
dark violet purple with light base, and 
youll have a trio to turn any Tulip- 
fan green with envy! 

But it is the rich, deep copper, 
bronze, chestnut, mahogany and 
grape-purple shades, mostly in self 
colors, that have made the Breeders the 
aristocrats of all Tulips. Louis XIV, 
royal purple and old gold; Lucifer, 
smouldering flame; Bacchus, with the 
dusky purple and the “bloom” of 
bursting grapes; Dom Pedro, burn- 
ished mahogany; Cardinal Manning, 
purple and bronze; and Copernicus, 
coppery bronze, are but half a dozen 
of the many available ones. Many are 
so low in price that you can well 
afford some of the three higher priced 
ones mentioned above. 

So distinct in shape from all the 
preceding are the reflexed, pointed- 
petaled Tulips that they should be 
listed by themselves. These include not 
only the new Lily-flowered varieties, 
such as Sirene, but the old Picottee and 
the Picottee Yellow, Carnation, Re- 
troflexa superba, and possibly such 
sorts as Ellen Willmott. Among the 
newer and exquisitely beautiful Lily 
Tulips are Ivory, Alaska, Artemis and 
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THE 


(Continued from page 180) 
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White Ensign. If you grow any Tuli) 
especially for cutting, be sure to j»- 
clude a number of this type. 

One other Tulip that. has proy-n 
something of a sensation is Fanta;y, 
the lacinated or Parrot sport of Clira 
Butt, a deeply fringed pink flower .f 
real beauty, and not merely a freal 

The Tulip species are not primar.|y 
garden or border flowers, but s 
less expensive and easily pleased o 
such as Clusiana and Florent 
odorata, may be included. 

I know of no flower more sin 
in its cultural requirements than 
garden Tulips. Any fairly de-p, 
moderately rich well drained soil \ 
serve as the for produci: 
glorious flowers. Do not use manure, 
Dig up and thoroughly pulverize the 
soil—if possible, two weeks or so in 
advance of planting, which may be 
any time during October or e 
November. Work into the soil two to 
four inches of peat moss, and a dress- 
ing of fine and coarse bone, and wood 
ashes or tobacco fertilizer to supply 
potash, which is essential for str 
stiff stems and the best of colors. Plant 
the bulbs four to six inches deep and 

five to seven inches apart, according 
to size of bulbs and habit of growth. 
After the ground freezes, mulch mod- 
erately with rough leaf mold, peat 
moss or leaves, and remove as growth 


basis 


= 


ng) 


starts in the spring. A top-dressing of 
bone flour and blood-and-bone (tank- 
age) in the spring is desirable, but not 


essential. That’s all there is to 


HEALING HERBS 


(Continued from page 99) 


The Chamomile (Matricaria clu- 








T @& B Radiator Cabinets are made entirely 

of fine furniture metal—to fit any radiator 

condition—and finished in any desired color 
or to simulate wood 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFc Co. 


441 Lexington Avenue New York City 
One Block from Grand Central Station 
Phone: MURray Hill 8600 













Specialists in Heating and Ventilating Field for 82 years 
H. G. 10-28 
Turrite & Bamney Mre. Co. 


441 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Please booklet showing your 


Radiator Cabinets. 


send 


Nam 





Address 
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the fresh young green sprouts should 
be cut. For this reason, Fennel seeds 
should be sown a number of times a 
season so that the delicate green may 
be had at all times. 

Anise (Pimpinella anisum) has both 
the property of a kitchen herb and 
a medicinal plant. Tinctures of the 
boiled seed relieve stomach aches, 
cramps and gases. The essential oil 
obtained from the seeds is used as a 
flavor in pastry. The greens are also 
used as a spice. The seeds are to be 
sown in a warm, dry soil which must 
be fertile but not freshly fertilized. 
Seeds are sown during April. 

The related Coriander (Corian- 
drum sativum ), although little used in 
the smaller gardens, was an important 
herb for medicine and kitchen in for- 
mer years. The growth and its unripe 
seeds have a burning smell. On drying 
this odor slowly is lost. Then it is used 
just as anise or anise seeds. 

Chervil is again being tried as a 
soup green. This herb (Anthriscus 
cerefolium), which also grows wild 
in the northeastern part of the States, 
was imported from Europe. Under 
cultivation the seeds should be sown 
during June or July in a slightly 
shaded spot. If the seeds are sown in 
sunny places, the herb quickly pro- 


duces seeds. 





momilla) is the best known of all 
the household remedies tur cramps an 
as a nerve tonic. The medicinal valu 
lies in the light blue oil found in th 
flowering heads. In general the plant 
is insignificant and its flowers ar 
small. No special demands are mad 
on soil or care if a sunny spot 3 
chosen for their growth. Seeds maj 
be sown at any time between April 
and August, as it takes only tw 
months for the development of th 
flowers after the seeds have germ 
nated. The flowering buds are picked 
on a warm dry day after they hav 
fully developed. Then they are drieé 
in a well-ventilated spot and agai! 
gathered and placed in a jar. 
Wormwood (Artemisia dracul 
culus) is also commonly found 
the kitchen. This herb is hardy an 
comes back year after year. Rur 
ners are profusely developed 
propagation is easily carried by th 


and by means of root division. It 
not advisable to raise Wormwood fr 
seeds since the herb has then lit 
of its aromatic properties. In expos 
localities the herb may be killed % 


severe cold, therefore the herb is “ 


off just above the ground in the 1 


and the roots are protected with straw 


or manure, 
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THE SCREEN MFRS. ASSN. OF AMERICA 

456 East McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send free your new booklet "The Fine Art of Screens | 
ing the Modern Home.” 


When you get a 2 Water System 
you've got something 


| Kaustine Co. Inc., 39 Main St., Perry N.Y. | 


| Please send me the free “Scientific Sewage | 
| Disposal” Book. | 


The secrets of beautiful 
screening as practiced by 
America’s most skillful 


° . * 
wit 


DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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“Where can Tl 


wash my hands, 


please 


“THe bathroom,” tell your 
guest, “is at the head of the stairs.” 
Soap? Yes. And have 
hung plenty of fresh towels on the 
rack. You think of your bathroom 
as modern, well-appointed—the kind 
of bathroom your guest would ex- 
pect you to have. You are glad 
until you remember the toilet seat. 
Worn. Dark-colored. Unsightly. 
What will your guest think 
your standards of cleanliness? How 
can you be So careless 7 
the one thing in your 
that should a/ways be above. re- 


you 


you 


about 
bathroom 


proach? Of course, your guest will 
notice it. And he knows, just as 
you do, that a new and modern 
toilet seat costs only a few dollars. 
With this one improvement, 
you can transform the appearance 
of the whole bathroom 
The Church Sani-White Seat can 
be attached in ten minutes to any 
bowl, with an ordinary pair of 
pliers. It is d tachable; it can be 
moved whenever you move if you 
rent your home or apartment. 
Every Church Sani-White Seat 
is definitely guaranteed. Its glisten- 
ing, smooth white surface is not a 
= = paint, la quer 
a) or enamel. It 


is a solid cov- 








ering—it has 
no joints in 
which germs 
and dirt can 


lodge. It will 


of 








not chip, wear off nor turn color, 
even after years of service. 
Write for this illustrated, 
authoritative booklet 
“An Easy Way to Make a Bath- 


room More Attractive,” written by 
Mrs. Mildred Stevens, deals with 
a question of first importance to 
every home owner. It contains 
suggestions for making your bath- 
room more modern, more conve- 
nient. It describes Church Seats. 

Mail the coupon for this free 
booklet and for an actual sample 
of the Sani-White covering. We 
want you to test it for dirt and 
wear-resisting qualities yourself. 
The nearest plumbing store to you 
carries Church Seats. C. F. Church 
Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 























No matter 
years it has 
vour bathroo 
built and equ 
there are an 
and 


how 7 
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of easy 

pensive ways inwh 
ita appearance anc 
conreniences may Y 
improved The cou 
pon will bring you 


G@ helpful, authorita 
tive booklet that will 
show you how easy it 
is to change a bat) 
room like the one 
shown above to the 





modern, attractive 
bathroom at the right. 
oe _— 


























sani~white 


“Toilet Seats for Better Bathrooms” 


C. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO 


Dept. C-10, Holyoke, Mass. 
Gentlemen 
with an actual sample of your Sani-White « 


Name 
Addre 


City 





Kindly send me your booklet, 





written by Mrs. Mildred Stevens, together 


vering 


State 
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The white form 
serves to be much 
and used, for it 

flower tha 
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but in beauty it transcends them all. 
10d1 1S very late and its clusters of 
1 white flowers are very sweet. It 
akes a large bush, finally reaching a 
height of eighteen feet. These carry us 
long well into June. Most Lilac spe- 
now offering Lilacs upon 

the 


cialists are 
roots and this is most 

way to get them. Give 
these kindly shrubs plenty of space in 


their own 


satisfactory 


which to develop, plenty of sun and 
wind and a good garden soil. The 
Cy yn Lilac will thrive under the 


ntoward conditions, but its chil- 


dren ask for a better soil to begin with 





ind an occasional feeding of bon 
meal or manure. The species enum- 
erated are all perfectly hardy and seem 


evel, as do all Lilacs, in the hard- 


to ; 
ships and rigors of our northern 
winters. 

THE PEACHES—How delighted we 


shall be next April if we have set 


this autumn a little group of Double- 
flowering Peaches somewhere about 
the place—at the ed of the lawn, 
ibove the rock len, against the 





Too seldom do we see the 
troduced to America by 


lightly shaded bank and 
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of Scilla sibirica de- 
more widely known 
is a charming wee 
t masses well 


gray wall—tor they flower early 
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are enchantingly gay and florifero 


and they do not make us wait w 


rrow into large trees befor 
| 


they 


lower. A quite little tree will u 


be a veritable bouquet the first 


ifter planting. The colors of the 


Rose-like 


enchanting, 


double blossoms are 


running a 


SCaie 


purest white to a deep rich rose 


i : “ ; 
through many delicious tints an 


of pink and rose. It is pleasant to pl 


veral of the different hues to 


t 


sua 
ota 
; 
qu 
tT! } 
red 
1 tones 
’ 


with a white one in their midst or n 
far off, and drifts of pale early Dat- 


fodils in their shadow. 
AZALEAS FOR 

of 

cenerously 


nost precious 


should plant of «¢ 


varden att! 


Azaleas. True, some, like the gorg 


Hin 


ous 


degiri, and the even 
hae mpfer t, 
brilliant calendulacea, are s 
but many others have a fine p 


IS aiways 


which, while strong 


quaint Star of Bethlehem, in- 


the early settlers. Give it a 
the companionship of Ferns, 


and its white blossoms will shine with telling effect 


more 


as well as ou 
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Do your guests” 
have to ik? 
in the dark ? 


ks 


Exquisite drawing 
of a guest undress- 
ing in the dark 


HE BEAUTY Of lovely 

hands alone is sufficient 
reason for a Walker in your 
home. No pound of cure for 
red, rough hands is as effec’ 
tive as the Walker ounce of 
prevention. 









ei ee Besides, it takes scalding water 


(hotter than human hands can 
bear) to kill bacteria on dishes. 
It is sad but true that many a 
woman is uselessly sacrificing 
the loveliness of her hands in 
water hot enough to destroy 
their beauty, yet not hot | 
enough to thoroughly clean | 
the dishes .. . and yet Walker 


HIGGINBOTHAM 





RVILLE Y HIGGINBOTHAM |! 
O had never thought much about 
window shade rollers until he spent 
the week-end at the Bisby’s, There 
were three windows in Orville’s bed- 
room. When he tried to pull down 
the window shades, he found that— 


SS ; : 
a electric dishwashers cost less | 
ynd creaked so loudly ~ 
tl whe woke up the na) than two cents per day for | 





electric power. 


Let us send our free booklet 
telling why the various 
Walker Electric Dishwashers 
and Dishwasher Sinks 










7 are 
euraction. it yeu looted approved by Good House- 
Scadibne dine die clltien keeping Institute and other 
leading authorities. Use the 
Wodel 115 Po veal coupon below. WALKER 
The Newest Ritchen Oo DISHWASHER Corp., Dept. 
Warker Disnwasier Casi 714, 246 Walton St., Syra- 
Roller No vas as stub 1 . ° cuse J é 
asa Mi s ari mule. = F x those who wish to retain cuse, N. Y. 
wrestled with it for half a their old sinks, Walker has 
hour ; and finally (modes t mi now ¥ wided an ele ctric cabinet | 
connecte a with pli pote wd or not 
suits the user. And st comes Gl eetric Dishwasher Sink 
tchen. Easy terms if desired— 
- sk your Plumber or Electrical r | a. : ie 6 
y HEN your patience with Dealer about them. ow 
those old shade rollers (the ' 
jumpy, squawky kind) is ex- Pete | 
\ ; Model 112 L(R) 
hausted, go to your shade m: in | Deke oy | 
Ismhwasnher OMe 
and tell him that you think life | 


is too short to be wasted juggling 


with old-fashioned rollers. Tell 
him you want the NEW Columbia 
Rollers on your shades—the kind 


with 30% to 40% reserve lifting 
power — nickel plated ends — 
RUST PROOF—self-lubricat- 





bearings that 


QUIET. 


(( olumbia{ 


SHADE ROLLERS | 


are 


i 


© 1028, W. D.C. 


Wacker Disnw ASHER ae 







(a) (T) LIC Dept. 714, 24 aN alton ’ Syract a ae 2 
e¢ C VET where 4~f- cautiful Home 5 
{ Y uD) . c S “The Dawn of a New Day in Your Kitchen”’ 
instructic 1 whic h I can draw my kitchen 
f! pl your Kitchen Planning Dept. to revise without 
— bligation. 
Made it e 
4 ide by Window Shades PME cctnnncssosncsbinisnceteaeeambinewsvehameiialisine uit ajdapesinaiadaeuinicaciebatipbieioie 
the makers of and Shade Addr 
NGS PRR CE Rio icicpccniincsala tec taoniaancenediiatdeiettasintconntonsabuadnisnsniaaiven 
u Cloth (Nar Arck t and Plumber Appreciated) 


mbia Mills, Ine., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York | «+ 
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shift your fur- 
niture—or will 
your rugs 
show scars like 
these? You're 
safe if you use 
NoMars. 


No Mars 


protect floor 
coverings. The 
broad beveled- 
edge base 
spreadsweight 














gently over 
rugs, Carpets, 
and linoleums. 


NoMass 


fit standard 
gtip-neck cas- 
ter sockets. 
Furniture 
slides smooth- 
ly, without 
strain,on 
NoMars. 


No Mars 


are neat, good- 
looking, mod- 
ern—and un- 
obtrusive. The 
dark brown 
base blends 








4 with furniture 
finishes and 
floor covering 
patterns. 


PP sssiian 4 
to a set, with 
sockets. Look 
for this carton 
to be sure of 
NoMars — 
made only by 
the makers of 








No 





Bassick casters 


Four sizes—for light, medium, heavy and 
extra heavy furniture. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 
yj" wm" 2” «21 


” 
72 
$.75 $.80 $1.05 $1.50 


Size 
Width of base.. 
Price (Set of 4). 


your hardware, 
furniture or 
house furnishing 
dealer; or, if he 
cannot supply 
you, use the cou- 


pon below. 


Invest in No- 
Mars;:afew 
cents may save 
you many dol- 
lars in floor cov- 
erings. Order 
NoMars from 


MAR RESTS 


{_y furniture 


The Bassick Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





Send me copy of the NoMar Booklet to help me 
select the right furniture rests for my furniture. 


2 Send me........sets of Bassick NoMar Rests. 
Siz ..For which I enclose... 
Nam 
Street ‘ oi 
City ee HG-9 
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CALOROIL 


NO SINGLE 
Oi BURNER 


will fit every home 


O longer is it necessary to install an oil 

burner that “heats the mansion and cot- 
tage equally well”. Now you can choose the 
most economical burner according to the 
type and size of your home. In other words, 
you can fit the Oil Burner to the House—not 
the House to the Oil Burner. 

The Caloroil Burner Corporation, pioneer 
manufacturers of oil heating equipment of- 
fers you a line of Oil Burners from which 
you may select the one best suited to your 
demands. Choose the Burner that fits your 
needs and pocketbook. 







Burners in the Caloroil line are installed 
by Heating and Ventilating contractors—men 
who have a reputation 
for reliable workman- 





gems | 


ship—your assurance 
of service when you 
need it. 

If you are tired of 
uneven temperature 
and the inconvenience 
of shoveling coal and 
ashes, look over the 
Caloroil line of Burn- 
ers. You will find one 
that fits your specific 
needs and pocketbook. 











LAWRENCE MAY 


Caloroil 


BURNER CORPORATION 


225 West 34th St, N. Y. C. 





CALOROIL BURNER CORP., Dept. 51 v 
225 West 34th St., New York,  * F v 
i am interested in an oil burner v 

for my Please send me v 
particulars about the Caloroil line. 

v 

ce a en a Re Treen ee v 
v 

Be eee aaa v 
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and sweet, never heady or cloying. 
Azalea indica alba is prized not only 
for its immaculate sheets of wide pure 
white blossoms, but for its exquisite 
fragrance. This fine shrub is quite 
hardy in my cold New York garden 
without protection. There is a pale 
pink form of it that is most lovely. 
The Ghent Azaleas add to the charm 
of their amazing color range the deli- 
cious breath of Honeysuckles. They 
are unsurpassed for beauty by any 
flowers of their season, May and June. 
The Ghent Azaleas add to the charm 
crosses between the sweet-scented, yel- 
low-flowered Pontic Azalea and sev- 
eral of our native species. There are 
both double and single kinds and their 
colors range from palest blush through 
every tint of pink and rose, salmon, 
apricot, buff, yellow, gold, orange 
to the most burning orange scarlet. 
Our beloved Pinxter Bloom, Azalea 
nudiflora, has a cool sweet scent, as has 
A. rosea, found as far north as Quebec. 
A. canescens, the Piedmont Azalea, 
belonging to North Carolina and other 
southerly States, is one of the most de- 
lightfully fragrant. Its blossoms are 
white, sometimes pale pink, and they 
expand before the leaves, filling the 
woods with their sweetness. The Sweet 
Azalea, A. 


June and July, grows to a height of 


arborescens, blooming in 


ten feet in congenial surroundings and 
bears many very richly 
blossoms, with pink stamens among 
its dark leaves. Latest to bloom is 4. 
7 the White Azalea, 
which haunts the borders of swamps 
and streams from Maine to Florida 
and occasionally makes its way up a 
mountainside. Motorists as they speed 


perfumed 


UVISCOSA, Swamp 


along the highway much too rapidly 
to note its beauties are often caught in 
the nose by a cloud of rich perfum 
and wonder whence it comes. It may 
come from the dusty little blossoms of 
the Wild Grape, or it may be the 
creamy Elder flowers, or Sweet White 
Clover, or Buckwheat, but often it is 
the White Swamp Azalea that forces 
upon the attention of the blind speeder 
that fact that Nature is there for his 
enjoyment. 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
Nowadays not much attention has 
been vouchsafed this little flower 


which we have learned was grown in 
gardens as long ago as Gerarde’s day 
and it was among the flowers brought 
over and cherished by the early settlers 
of this country. Parkinson says, “The 
ordinary Starre of Bethlehem is so 
common and well knowne in all coun- 
tries and in all places that it is almost 
needless to describe it.” Today it is 
found in few gardens, but on Long 
Island other 
early gardens were laid out, it is found 
to have fled before the new fashions in 
flowers and taken to the roadside and 
fields where it sturdily holds its own 
and the of heavy 
odds. Probably it was this very sturdy 
pertinacity that got it an ill reputa- 
tion in the first place—“plants”, says 
Thoreau, “must not be too profuse 
or obtrusive lest they acquire the 
reputation of weeds”—and it does 
with rapidity and among 
choice things might become a 


and in localities where 


increases in face 


increase 
very 


mixed blessing. 

Yet there are situations where it may 
be most useful and lovely and a 
pleasure to all to behold it. If you 
have a lightly shaded bank where you 
encourage the growth of ferns, plant 
among them little patches of th 
small Star of Bethlehem bulbs. h 
this cool setting the white starry blos- 
soms shine out with telling effect, and 
the more they increase the more beauty 
will there be. They make a fine edging 
too, for a fern bed or border, or they 
may be grown thickly at the edge ot 
light woodland, or about a bubbling 
spring. Back among the shrubs als 
they show to advantage. I keep then 
out of the rock garden as I also hav 
to keep out the Heavenly Blue Grap 
Hyacinth, and for the same reason 
The Star of Bethlehem sins no mor 
grievously in the matter of increas 
than does this highly prized blue- 
flowered bulb. 

The habit of early closing has wo 


for the Star of Bethlehem varioi 
quaint names, such as Betty-go-to- 
bed-at-noon, Sleepy Dick, Twel\ 


O'clock Lady, Nap-at-noon and tl 
like. In looking through my old book 
herbals I cannot find that this 
little flower was ever valued for any 
medicinal qualities or 
must always have been grown—ar 
remarkable in that day 
when almost every plant served a use- 
ful purpose—simply because it was 
good to look at. It is quite well wort 
growing for the same reason today. 


and 
\ irtues, so it 


this is most 





ALBINO BULBS 


We are all prone to plant freely 
of spring-flowering bulbs having blu: 
flowers, such as Scilla, Grape Hyacinth 
and Chionodoxa, but the white forms 
are seldom seen, and they are charm- 
ing. Before it is too late this season 
invest ina few of these and give them 
a green setting or plant them to act as 
foils for the charms of their blue 
sisters. The white Grape Hyacinth, 
Muscari botryoides alba, in particular 
is delightful. It is almost prettier than 
the blue, having the appearance of a 
little wedge of seed pearls. Certainly 
there is a place for it in every garden. 
The illustration shows it growing on 
the lower reaches of my rock garden 
between mats of pale Phlox subulata 
G. F. Wilson and sweet yellow Cow- 
slips. White Scillas, too, are exquisite, 
and make much more show than do 
Snowdrops, though they do not bloom 
quite so early. In Mr. Lown’s garden 
in Poughkeepsie, so rich in early bulbs, 
there are sheets of them reaching out 
from beneath the shrubs, starring the 
young green grass with most refresh- 
ing and delightful effect. Here I grow 
along the path through my 
Three-penny Wood, among the Hepat- 
icas and early Anemones. The white 
forms of the later-blooming Scillas, 
S. campanulata and S. nutans, are 
also well worth seeking if you do not 


them 


already possess them. A closely planted 
border of Scilla campanulata in the va- 
rious tones of pink and blue that are to 
be had, with a good admixture of 
white ones, has a very soft and pretty 
effect, like a pattern of old chintz. 
The white form of the Glory-vf- 
(Continued on page 190) 
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THE NEW 
VOGUE 


in window shades 


Slender cords in new piqué 
smooth, velvety! Such is today’s 
vogue in window shades — 
Brenlin Piqué. 

Its hand-applied tints are 
chosen to harmonize with mod- 
ern draperies. Brenlin Piqué wears 
and holds its beauty, resisting sun 
fading and rain stains. 

For Brenlin has none of the 
usual “filler” that loosens, falls 
out and leaves unsightly cracks 
and pinholes. Strong, flexible, 
much like tightly woven linen, 
Brenlin remains always straight 
and smooth. 

See these newest Brenlin fab- 
rics now being shown at your 
nearest dealer's. Write for his 
name and for free samples in vari- 
ous colors. Address the Chas. 
W. Breneman Company, Dept. 
A-3, 2045 Reading Road, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 


BRENLIN | 


PIQUE 


“ k your dealer, too, about the new 

3RENEMAN ROLLER. It has a 

highly-perfected spring mechanism — 
never catches or whirls 




















A STARTLING 
IMPROVEMENT 


ieee Sanitation 






































ull surprisingly low cost 


ODERN sanitary engineering has brought 

vital improvements in water closets. But 
these new features have been expensive. The T/N 
is the first toilet that gives you all of them—at 
a very moderate cost. 


Extremely quiet in operation—yet with a power- 
ful ‘‘whirlpool”’ flushing action — thoroughly 
and quickly cleanses the bowl. Non-overflowi 42 
One-piece—with no cunihanaine wall tank, s 
likely to deface wall tiling or catch dirt. Can 
even be placed in a corner to save space. 


Made of the finest two-fired vitreous china, the 
T/N should outlive your home—free from cracks 
or discoloration. And its beauty of design makes 
it inconspicuous in any bathroom. 


Endorsed by leading architects and sanitary en- 
gineers. Ask your plumbing contractor. Or, mail 
the convenient coupon. W. A. Case & Son Mfg. 
Co., 310 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 





W. A. CASE & SON MFG. co... I am interested in FJ NEW HOME [] REMODELING 


310 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Please send free descriptive litera-  § Name ...cseos. 
ture on the T/N One-Piece Water 

Closet, also name of local plumber. Address 
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Decoration 


at home 
4% A' 


HICH would you rather have—a dress 

made for you by Poiret out of $25.00 
worth of materials, or adress made for you 
by the village dressmaker out of $100.00 worth 
of materials? Of course you would. 

Do you realize that in exactly the same 
way anyone possessing professional know!l- 
edge of the principles of interior decorating 
can make a much more beautiful room with 
fifty or one hundred do!lars worth of mate- 
rials than anybody who lacks such knowl- 
edge can make with five times as costly ma- 
terials? 

Do you realize that you can acquire this 
professional knowledge of interior decorat- 
ing easily and quickly, rightin your own 
home, by giving a few minutes of your spcre 
time four or five days a week—and that you 
will find it as fascinating as any reading you 
have ever done—and thatit will enrich your 
life immensely — and that the cost will not 
be one-twentieth of the actual money value 
of the knowledge to you? 

If you do not realize this, why not let us 
send you our booklet, which explains exactly 
what this knowledgeconsists of , how it may 
be acquired, andits value, both inits use- 
fulness in your own home and in the money 
making opportunitiesit provides. Because it 
will literally open for you the door to 


A WONDERFUL CAREER 


Interior decorating offers exceptional op- 
portunities for a lucrative career, for the 
services of trained decorators are in great 
demand. Having this knowledge you can be- 
come a practicing interior decorator without 
the investment of a penny of capital, witha 
studio or without one, and giving it fulltime 
or part time, as you prefer; or you can open 
a gift shop; or you can join the staff of an- 
other decorator or of a fine store 

You can acquire expert, authoritative 
knowledge of the principles of Interior De- 
corating easily, quickly in yourspere min- 
utes at home, through 


ARTS & DECORATION 
SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


(The Arts & Decoration 
Home Study Course) 


Operated under the auspices of ARTS & 
DECORATION MAGAZINE, a foremost au- 
thority on the building and decorating of 
beautiful homes, this Course is absolutely 
authoritative; and it is thoroughly taught. 
Individual, expert instruction given every 
student. Twenty-four fascinating lessons. 


MAIL ATTACHED COUPON 


and receive a beautifully illustrated FREE 
booklet which describes the Course in detail, 
and gives much interesting information re- 
garding Interior Decoration as a profession, 


ARTS & DECORATION Schoo! of Interior Decora~ 
tion, Dept. L09 

578 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
illustrated booklet, ** Interior Decoration, and How 
to Learn It.’’ 


Name 





Addre. 





City, 
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Ritter Flooring in home of Charles T. Kline 
Marion, Pa. 


Let Your Floors Express 
Discriminating Taste! 


There is often as much difference in ap- 
pearance between two makes of oak floor- 
ing of the same grade as between a beau- 
tiful Oriental and an ordinary rug. To 
insure yourself of the finest quality have 
your architect or builder specify Ritter 
Appalachian Oak, both for the floors and 
interior trim of your new home. 


Ritter Oak is manufactured exclusively 
from timber grown in the Appalachians, 
where the conditions of climate, soil and 
drainage are ideal for slow and uniform 
growth. Consequently, the grain of Rit- 
ter Oak is close-knit -- the texture is uni- 
form producing a floor that is rich in ap- 
pearance! 


We are now publishing an interesting 
booklet, illustrating the distinctive floor- 
ing-patterns made possible with Ritter 
Oak. Write at once for your free copy. 


W. M. RITTER LUMBER CO. 
Appalachian Lumberman since 1890 


General Offices 
Dept. H-G., Columbus, Ohio 


Climate. soil and drainage in 
the Appalachian Highlands 
are ideal for the slow growth 
that causes narrow annular 
growth rings (A), which in 
turn produce close grain (B), 
resulting in a fine-grained 
floor as shown in the back- 





ground of thisadvertisement 











MADE in THE APPALACHIANS 
AND from APPALACHIAN OAK only 
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the-Snow, Chionodoxa luciliae alba, is 
seldom seen, and many dealers in bulbs 
do not offer it, perhaps because it is 
considerably more expensive than the 
blue form. But it is exceedingly 
attractive with its chaste and frosted 
little blossoms. This year appeared in 
the midst of a colony of Crocus 
tommasinianus a little group of pure 
white ones. Apparently they were a 
gift from Heaven, for I certainly had 
not planted them, nor had_ other 
seasons known them. Mr. Bowles in his 
exhaustive Handbook does not men- 
tion a white form of this crocus, and 


FLOWERS FOR 





& Garden 


| FLOWERS FOR FALL ATTENTION 


(Continued from page 188) 


fllouse 


I can get no news of such; but if this 
be not an albino tommasinianus, what 
can it be?—such a delicate, fragile 
appearing thing, with the long, 
closely-furled bud that is characteristic 
of the species. 

But we need not inquire too closely 
into these gifts from Heaven, jus 
cherish them when they come. Th 
white form of the autumn-flowerin; 
C. speciosus is also a lovely thing, bu 
should be allowed to thrust up throug! 
a mat of Thyme to preserve its chast 
beauty against the flying mud ot 
autumn storms, 


EVERY GARDEN 


(Continued from page 170) 


star attraction in any garden. Seeds, 


MID-MONTANES FOR THE 
ROCK GARDEN 


There are hosts of mountain flowers 
that grow at all levels below timber 
line and are admirably adapted for 
planting in the rock garden. Here are 
some of the choicest, all of them kinds 
that are found on the hills, dry plains 
and mountain slopes in and around the 
parks, and of which either plants or 
Corydalis 
umbellatum, 


seeds can be obtained: 
Eriogonub 
affinis, Lewisia rediviva, 
Pentstemon albidus, Pentstemon alpi- 
nus, Polemonium molle and Yucca 
coloma. The last named is a real trea- 
sure from the central part of the State. 
It is very small as Yuccas go, with 
rosettes of stiff blue-green leaves and 
spikes of creamy flower-bells. 


montana, 
Gentiana 


HOUSE & GARD 


EN’S 


PLANTS NOW BEING TESTED 


The following group is composed 
of species that the Director has not so 
far tested to his entire satisfaction. I 
have seen them all in blossom, have all 
but three in my garden and hope to 
see them offered either this fall or 
next spring with the assurance that they 
will not disappoint. They are given an 
“advance showing” in the illustrations 

Alsinopsis hookeri (Sandwort), 
Anemone globosa (Red Anemone), 
Aster porteri (Snow Aster), Spiranthe 
romanzofhana (Ladies Tresses), Seve- 
cio perplexus (Woolly Groundsel), 
Erigeron multifidus (Mesa Daisy), 
Antennaria rosea (Pink Pussytoes), 
Saxifraga bronchialis (Boulder Saxi- 
frage), Castilleja rhexifolia (Indian 
Paintbrush), Dodecatheon puberulum 
(Upland Shootingstar), Parnassia 
fimbriata (Mountain Parnassia). 


BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 158) 


is a book to put on a table for any 
one to pick up and read at random 
for five or ten minutes at a time, and 
as such is acceptable, but does not add 
to the increasing number of fine and 
conscientious efforts being put forth 
by other writers and publishers, 
G. G. G. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. By Fiske 
Kimball. Indianapolis and New York: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


R. KIMBALL takes us by read- 
M able text and fine illustrations 
from the “English Wigwams” of the 
earliest settlers of our “forest pri- 
meval” to the “Mass and Line” of 
that Manhattan which is “the heir of 
all the ages.” 

The interest in a book of this kind, 
while somewhat limited, is a growing 
one in the country, and Mr. Kimball 
has written a book which surely will 
help that interest to grow. His easily 
understandable story is forecast in a 
sentence from his first paragraph: “It 
is in architecture that America, grown 
to imperial might, has said something 
new and vital in art.” 

The chapters, sixteen in number, 
embrace: I. The Beginning; II. The 
Afterglow of the Middle Ages; IV. 
The Heyday of the English Colonies; 


VII. First Works Under the Republic; 
VIII. The Greek Revival; XI. The 
Stage of Modernism; New Materials 
and New Types; XV. The Present; 
XVI. Manhattan. 

The book includes a good index, 
for which everyone who uses it will 
be grateful. Commend us to the 
makers of good indices. As a_ class 
they should have a monument at least 
as beautiful as the one pictured on 
page 100—“The Washington Monv- 
ment in Baltimore.” To such go the 
thanks of the student. 

This author has an appreciation of 
American progress, of American spirit, 
and of American accomplishment. He 
rehearses the contributions of the dif- 
ferent nations of the old world, her 
fused in our “melting pot,” and ends 
with a vivid picture of our great Man- 
hattan, dominating the cities and towns 
of the whole country: “The spe I] of 
the metropolis is on them all.” 

G. G. G. 


BACKYARD ExpLoraATION. By Pa! 
Griswold Howes. New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company. 


HILE this attractive and well 

made volume, with the two 
hundred and sixteen photograph and 

(Continued on page 200) 
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LES SA EO in DOOR Tk | 


MAGIC! 


bp always meant to 
see the world—not a 
little pleasant piece of it, 
but the whole astounding 
ball—country by country, 
port by magic port. 





You've pictured yourself 
sipping an apéritif in 
Algiers, with the Arabian 
Nights parading by. You've 
thought to spin along the 
Grande Corniche, and 
break the bank at Monte 
Carlo and see Vesuvius trail 
his plume across the burn- 
ing sky. You've wanted to 
visit the Holy Land at 
Christmas—would it bring 
the Wise Men nearer?— 
and dance the New Year in 
at Cairo under an Egyptian 
moon. You've planned to 
have the gorgeous pageant 
of all India unrolled before 
your eyes—elephants and 
snake-charmers, rajahs and 
ruined palaces, the Taj and 
grim Mt. Everest, too white 
for mortal feet. 





You've seen in dreams a 
dancer down in Java, stiff 
in her jewelled silks—a 
tiptilted temple in Siam— 
Peking, all packed with 
glittering temptation for 
your shopping fingers— 
and Fujiyama painted or 
the sky instead of onafan.. 





Well... and why not? You 
want to go. You have the 
money. Ships are setting out— 
luxurious hotels contrived for 
your convenience to carry you 
serenely from one magic to the 
next. ... You won’t be any 
younger, any keener, if you 
bush the Great Adventure 


Ick Q@ year or two... 


Study the cruise advertisements in 
your favourite magazine—read 
only by those you'd like as fellow- 
cruisers. Write for literature; its 
Jascinating past all telling .. And 
when you write, tell your 
coming hosts House & Garden 
helped you to make up your 
mind to go! 


=... — 
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‘Kitchenfid 


Glectrical Food Preparer for the Home 


af 


Cook Could Not Get Along | 
Without It i 

“KitchenAid has proven ex- 
tremely satisfactory and certainly | 
has been a great help in our 

i kitchen at our home at Hillcrest 
Burlingame. Our cook had never 
used a similar apparatus before, 


today says she really feels she 
could not get along without it.” 


George Campe, 
611 Howard Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


\ 
Better Food In Less Than 
Half The Time 


“Not only through Kitchen- 
Aid's efficient aid do we have 
better food, prepared in less than 
half the time, but we have 
numberless new and _ delicious 
dishes, the perfection of which 
could be obtained only by the 
mechanical accuracy of Kitchen- 
Aid. The emancipation of the 
housewife from hours of tiresome 
mixing in bowls has made certain 
that I would rather have a 
KitchenAid in my kitchen than 
$1,000." 

Taylor Grimes, 
Langdon, 
Washington, D. C. 


More Valuable Than 
a Maid 

“It is a decided pleasure to me 
to say that KitchenAid is the 
most valuable electrical device 
that has ever come into my pos- 
session. Once having the use of 
it I cannot conceive how I could 
manage without it. Truly “The 
Modern Maid is KitchenAid.” 
It is of far more value to me than 
the help a maid could possibly 
ec. 





Mrs. V. Lonergan, 
4225 North Paulina St. 
¢ hicago, Ill. 





Better and More Attractive 
Food 


quality of foods prepared on 
KitchenAid, and a greater variety. 
It means such a saving of hands, 
arms and time, and it prepares 
; better and more attractive look- 
+ ing food. I would estimate that 
it saves two hours daily of actual 
work, in the preparation of all 
foods where beating is required. 
**KitchenAid has-been such a 
wonderful help to me in so many 
ways I feel it would be selfish to 
refuse to allow you to use my 
name although I am not much 
for publicity.”’ 
Mrs. Fred Jones, 
129 W. Hendrix, 
Shelbyville, Md. 


; 
i “T have noted the improved 


Think More of It Than Ever 

“T have had my KitchenAid 
nearly three years and want to 
tell you how much I like it. The 
wonderful results I have had 
using all the attachments would 
make a long story. But I do 


saving device yet invented for 
the kitchen.” 
Mrs. Harold Butman, 
41 Medway Road, 
San Anselmo, Calif. 








but had no trouble with it and {| 
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think the KitchenAid is the 1 
finest and most practical labor #™ 
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Glectrical Food Preparer for the Home 


Here is today’s way of sanitary food pre- 
paration. This little Electric Maid guar- 
antees better food; food in greater variety; 
food quickly, easily and economically pre- 
pared. It takes over the hard, tedious 
tasks in cooking and  baking—with 
amazing results! 





Snap the switch and this Electric Maid 
will lend you the equivalent of five pairs 
of hands! It mixes dough and batter for 
breads and cakes, biscuits, waffles, pies; 
it whips cream, beats eggs. It grinds 
coffee and wheat for cereals. It chops 
meats; makes apple-sauce without paring 
or coring. It s/ices vegetables and firm 
fruits; mashes potatoes (with amazing im- 
provement in whiteness and fluffiness); 
strains soups; sieves butters and _ jellies; 
mixes mayonnaise; extracts fruit juices; 
freezes ice cream, no hand cranking; and 
does 101 other things that take time and 
energy. 


Where help is employed, KitchenAid 
creates a new interest in better cooking 
and in menu variety. It induces a 
natural, unstudied economy. It imposes 
the utmost sanitation in food preparation. 


Now a New Low Price 


And now comes the New KitchenAid—a 
smaller, more compact model—and at a 
New Low Price! Fits anywhere you can 
lay this magazine. Attaches to any light 
socket. Costs less than Ic per hour for 
current. For families of two to ten. 


Send for this Book 
It will be sent to you 
without cost or obli- 
gation if you will fill 
out the coupon below. 
It tells all about the 
101 tasks KitchenAid 
performs. We - shall 
send you also an inter- 
esting booklet “The 
Private Life of the 
Maid of Troy.” 


nme 
The KitchenAid Manufacturing Co. _ 
| Dept. GH-108 

Troy, Ohio 
| Please send me the New KitchenAid Book 
i} and a complimentary copy of “The 
| Private Life of the Maid of Troy.” 
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Illustrated above are Model. ——*————__\ 
407 Breakfast Set, Model (§— <—_ = a 
48 Kitchen Cabinet, and | lq | 
Model T Table. Send to- |?'—_! 

day for the booklets of | 
other PORCE-NAMEL ° \ | 


Pieces. ~ 


“Happy hours for baby and me 


—in my lovely new kitchen!” 


“And all because I have this con- 
venient PORCE-NAMEL furniture 


it makes my work so easy and pleasant!” 


You, too, may have a charming modern 
kitchen—and added hours of leisure 

if you select PORCE-NAMEL handy- 

roomy kitchen furniture. 

PORCE-NAMEL is nicely _ propor- 

tioned, with roomy shelves and dust- 

proof drawers. The Laflat porcelain tops 

will never buckle nor bulge; the shining 

nickeled hardware won't rust; and you'll 

find it easy to keep the smooth, satin 

finish spotless. PORCE-NAMEL comes 

in a variety*of single pieces and com- . 
plete suites—cabinets, tables, cupboards 
and breakfast sets, large or small. 

You may choose from many beautiful 
colors, too. Cool jade green trimmed 
in orange, ivory trimmed in green or 
blue, soft gray with blue, and white 
with red, green or blue. PORCE- 
NAMEL colors match modern re- 
frigerators, porcelain ware and stoves. 
Send the coupon now for your set of 
booklets on “First Aids to a First Class 
Kitchen” illustrating many beautiful 


PORCE-NAMEL pieces. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


Nappanee, Indiana 


PORCE-NAMEL 


handy-roomy 
KITCHEN FURNITURE 


x 


Kitchen Tables~Cabinets 
Cupboards ~-Breakfast Sets 


FREE! 
Send the 


Coupon 


Now 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY «& 
Dept. B-7, Nappanee, Inaiana NN 
1) 
CA 





Please send me “‘Firet. Aids”, and tell me 
where to see Porce-Name styles. 


POND. 6 +: ccc00 


Address....... 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 


to show you samples of 


METTOWEE STONE 


The charming colored flagstone 
of Old World heritage, is now 
available in commercial quan 
tities and at reasonable cost. 

Your garden will put on an 
entirely different appearance 
with even a mere touch of this 


attractive natural stone. 


Send for our illustrated pamphlet “B” 
and if your dealer does not have any 
samples we will gladly put you 


in touch with one who has 


VENDOR:SIATE:@-#: 


*-EASTON + PENNSYLVANIA: 

















LINDENS AND 


(Continued fr 


1s specimens in the Public Garden, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, well demonstrate. 
The leaves are pinnate, dark green 
above, gray on the underside, the bark 
is deeply fissured and corrugated and 
old trees have the appearance of the 
White Ash. The flowers, which appear 
in early August, are cream-colored and 
borne in large, much-branched panicles 
at the end of every shoot; they are 
followed by jointed 
which, if crushed, are soapy to the 
touch. In the Orient trees eighty feet 
tall with trunks twelve feet in girth 
and an abundance of gnarled, wide- 
spreading roots are frequently to be 


slender, pods 


seen. There are several horticultural 
varieties, the most distinct being that 
with pendent, crowded branches ( pen- 
dula). Grafted high as 
this makes a picturesque tree. 


a standard, 


FOR YELLOW BLOSSOMS 


Koelreuteria paniculata often but 
erroneously called the Varnish Tree, is 
one of the handsomest flowering trees 
hardy in North America, and, except 
the Laburnum, the only tree with yel- 
low blossoms that can be grown in 
New England. It is a flat-topped tree, 
seldom forty feet high but with a 
crown more than this in diameter and 
dark green, pinnate leaves with incised 
leaflets. The flowers are borne in enor- 
mous compound, paniculate masses 
at the end of every shoot. They are 
similar in shape to those of the Horse- 
chestnut, but are clear yellow in color 
with prominent orange-red markings 
at the base of the petals. The fruit is 
top-shaped and bladder-like; at first 
white, it ultimately changes to pink 
and brown. Native of northern China, 
this tree was brought into cultivation 
more than a century and a half ago 
but is by no means as widely grown as 
its merits deserve. Like Sophora japon- 
ica it thrives in town gardens and parks 
better than a majority of trees. 

One of the most delightful of sum- 
mer-flowering trees is Magnolia vir- 
giniana, better known as M. glauca, 
the Sweetbay. This is a lovely native 
tree with pure white, cupped blossoms, 
which emit a delightful odor and fill 
the air around with pleasant fragrance. 
It reaches its northern limits around 
the towr? of Magnolia 
setts, where it is a deciduous shrub ten 
to twelve feet tall, and extends near 
the coast southward to Florida and to 
Texas, where it is often a tree sixty 
and more feet tall and retains its leaves 
throughout the winter. It has been in 
cultivation for more than a century 
but it is even now much too rarely 


in Massachu- 


seen in our gardens. The shoots are 
smooth, bright green and if bruised 
emit a spicy odor. The leaves are more 
or less elliptic to oblong-lanceolate, 
each from three to five inches in 
length, dark screen on the 
upper surface, glaucous and clothed 
with short, appressed silky hairs on the 
underside. The individual flowers are 
each from two and one-half to three 
inches in diameter, pure white and 


lustrous 


borne erect at the ends of the shoots. 
Often a second crop appears in late 
August and September. The fruit is 
small and ellipsoid and when ripe 
opens and exposes seeds clad in red 
jackets. Its flowers and foliage in sum- 


House 


& Garden 


OTHER TREES 


om page 178) 


> 


mer, its fruit in autumn and cheerful 
apple-green shoots in winter, make thi 
Magnolia ornamental the year round 
It is readily raised from seeds. 

The western Catalpa (Catalpa spe 
ciosa) is a magnificent flowering tre: 
native of the Mississippi Valley, wher 
it is often more than one hundred fee 
tall with a trunk twelve feet in girth 
It has broad, long- 
pointed leaves and terminal clusters 
of large blossoms. The Pentstemon- 
like corolla has fringed lobes and is 
more or less striped and dotted with 
brown-purple on the lower half and 
marked within the tube with yellow, 
For park or large garden this is an 
excellent tree but it has no place in the 
suburban lot and much less should it be 
used as a street tree, its disadvantages 
being that the leaves unfold late and 
fall early without any change of color, 
and much of the year the tree is gaunt 
appearing. A related 
common in gardens and distinguished 
by smaller flowers is C. bignonioides. 

Oxydendrum arboreum, the Sorrel- 
tree or Sourwood, is one of the few 


heart-shaped, 


species more 


tree members of the great family to 
which Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, Ericas, Vacciniums and other 
familiar plants. Native of the south- 
eastern United States. It is a tree from 
thirty to fifty feet tall with a straight 
trunkclothed with dark gray, furrowed 
bark. The pointed leaves are oblong- 
lance-shaped, finely serrated along the 


belong the 


margins, bright green on both surfaces 
and have a pleasant acidulous taste, 
from which character the tree derives 
its generic name. The _ urn-shaped 
flowers, borne in loose, spreading pan- 
icles at the end of ev ery shoot, com- 
mence to open towards the end of 
July. As the corollas wither, dry, 
white fruits simulating the flowers in 
appearance speedily form. Among the 
native trees none assumes more bril- 
liant autumn tints of orange and crim- 
son and from the time the flower buds 
appear in mid-July until the leaves 
fall in late October the Sourwood is 
decidedly ornamental. 


LATE FLOWERING 


Another late flowering tree worthy 
of a place in gardens is Rhus javanica, 
better known as R. osbecki, or R. 
semialata. This is seldom more than 
twenty feet tall with a wide-spreading, 
flattened erect terminal 
clusters of white blossoms. It has hand- 
some pinnate foliage. 

After the last flower has disappeared 
from the common Lilac its kinsmen, 
the Tree Lilacs, claim the field. These 
have large terminal trusses of pure 
white flowers resembling magnified in- 


crown and 


florescences of the Privet borne above 
dark green leathery foliage. These 
trees are natives of the Orient and 
three species are known. The most fa- 
miliar, perhaps, is Syringa japonica, 
a shapely tree sometimes forty feet tall 
with smooth, polished bark and 4 
round-topped crown. Very similar is 
S. amurensis, different in being per 
fectly smooth in all its parts. Thes 
inhabit the cold regions of Manchuria 
Korea and northern Japan and are 
perfectly hardy well into Canada. 
The third species is S. pekinensis wide 
spread throughout northern China. 
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Decorate with Artistic Lighting Equipment 





























Quaintness and utility combine to 

make this lamp especially desirable. 

Finished in Old Brass with shades 
painted Colonial Green. 


HORN &€§ BRANNEN MEG. CO.) 


Designers Manufacturers Importers 


427-433 NortH Broap STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Our product sold by all first class dealers 
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How do you get such 


" 


Gleaming Floors” q 








“All of my friends ask the same whether they are wood, linoleum, 
question. You would think I used varnished, shellacked or painted. Be- 
magic, but the whole secret lies in just sides, you protect the surface against 


a small can of Old English Wax. scratches and wear. 
“It not only gives the floor a real “You can have the same rich look- 
high polish but also removes dirt bet- ing floors by stopping at your hard- 


ter than soap and water. And it takes ware, paint, drug, grocery, house- 
but a jiffy to make ALL the floors in furnishing or department store and 
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CAS HEATING 


the world's largest heating equip— 


ment manufacturers have perfected 


IDEAL GAS BOILERS 
made by the 


American Rapiaror (OmPANY 


GAS UTILIZATION DEPT. 





Send for full information to American Gas Products 
Corp., 376 Lafayette Street, New York, Distributor. 











the house clean and fresh looking— _ getting a can of Old English Wax.” 


Old English Wax 


PASTE OR LIQUID 














ail : Kernerator-equipped residence 
ws ‘ \. 3 of Mr. Oscar Webber, Detroit. 
. Leonard Willeke, Arch. 


= 


B 


_ ae 
[ Drop All Waste Here-Then FORGET It) j 


eS 


Away With Garbage Cans and Wagons! 


With one sweep you can do away with these fly-infested nuisances 
with their reeking odors. Draw the Kernerator into the plans of 
your new home and you'll never have a putrid garbage wagon 
— about the premises—never a garbage can to walk to in all 

inds of weather — no rubbish in attic and basement (cause of 
75 7 of house fires)—no magnet for vermin and germ-laden flies 
—no garbage strewn over lawns by cats and dogs—no men- 
ace to children’s health — no cans to buy or replace. 
Drop all garbage and waste through the handy hopper door in or near 
the kitchen. Falling to the combustion chamber in the basement, it 
is destroyed without odor by occasional burnings. The flames steri- 
lize cans and bottles for removal with ashes. Our booklet, ““The 
Sanitary Elimination of Garbage and Household Waste”’, free. 
KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 

(Offices in 89 Cities) 

725 East Water Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR Residence models 
Ee = aslowas $95 The 
Garbage and Waste Disposal j masonry costs but 


little more when 
regular chimney is 
used. No upkeep 
cost—no fuel need- 
ed. Selected for 
Home Owners 
Institute Model 
Homes in 30 prin- 
cipal cities. 


‘without Leaving the Kitchen 
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Gorgeous Springtime 


{% 


Blooms 


» SH UMWAY'S 


‘ bd “Pedigreed’ Bulbs 


Produce the Anticipated Results 






A beautiful springtime garden, radiant with gorgeous 
blooms, is the result of careful fall planting. Now is the 
time to plant tulips and other bulbs to insure the most 
pleasing results. 
Shumway’s “Pedigreed” Bulbs are the finest obtainable. 
We guarantee them! All Bulbs except Narcissus are 
imported direct from Holland's most reliable growers, 
contracts specifying largest sizes only. 
Some of the outstanding collections of Darwin, Cottage, and 
Breeder Tulips are listed below for your consideration. 
Collection A—$25.00 Collection B—$14.25 








100 Darw nM xture 12\ ari ties $2.50 50 Darwin Tulips 12V arieties $1 30 
100 Breeder ‘ 15 3.50 50 Breeder Tulips 15 1.75 
100 Cottage = 12 - 3.00 50 Cottage Tulips 12 ce 1.60 
150 Cro “ 5 " 3.25 50 Parrot Tulips 5 ” 1.60 
50 Scilla Siberica 2.50 50 Narcissus 5 a 4.25 
100 Narcissus 5 ee 8.50 50 Crocus 5 - 1.25 
25 Hyacinths 10 - 3.25 25 Hyacinths 10 * 3.25 
625 Bulbs $26.50 325 bulbs $15.20 \\ 
Special Price of $25.00 Special Price of $14.25 
Collection A-1—$49.00 Collection B-1—$27.25 


Double the above—1250 bulbs 


Collection C—$9.75 


Harmony Borper or Tu.ips 
Baronne Tonnaye—Vivid Pink $1.10 


Double the above—650 bulbs 
Collection D—$9.65 


A Tu ip Borper or Britiiancy 






















25 n 25 Bartigon—Carmine Crimson....$1 
25 Dream Delic ate Lilac . 1 30 25 King Harold—Ruby Crimson.. 1.3 
25 Valentine—Violet LU tinstteeeeeeeees 3 50 25 La Tulipe Noire—Black ........ l 
25 Moonlight—Pale Yellow 1.30 25 Inglescombe Yellow—Yellow.. 1.3 
25 Clara Butt—Salmon Pink 1.10 25 Valentine—Violet  .............. 1 
25 Hobbema—Buff Lilac 1.50 25 Scarlet Beauty—Bril’nt S< arlet 1.3 
25 Mrs. Moon—Pure Yellow 1.60 25 Farncombe Sanders—Rose Scar. 1. 
25 Euterpe Silvery Lilac -- 1.30 25 Avis Kennicott—Yellow ...... 1.5 
200 bulbs $10.70 SE I: snciciaiensiisistenarstnicmiomin $10.60 

Special Price of $9.75 Special Price—$9.65 

Collection C-1—$19.00 Collection D-1—$18.50 

50 each of above—400 bulbs 50 each of above—400 bulbs 

Collection E—$17.25 
Tue Tue Borper Supreme 
wr eder or Art Tulips 
25 Don Pedro—Coffee Brown $1.85 
25 Klops tock Lilac slue . 1.60 
25 Turenne—Purplish Brown 2.30 
25 St. James—Lilac Rose ........ . 2.20 
25 Apricot—*Apricot Orange 1.75 
25 Cardinal Manning—Rosy Violet 1.35 
25 Panoramas—Mahogany Red 1.50 
25 Golden Bronze—Golden Bronze 1.30 
25 Louis XIV—Purple, Gold Edge 2.20 
25 Prince of Oran Orange Scarlet 2.00 
250 bulbs Re lar Pr $18.05 


Very Special "Price of $17. 25 
New Lowered Prices 


Darwin Tulips Color Price per 100 
Princess Elizabeth Rose Pink . $ 4.00 
Baronne Tonnays Vivid Pink 3.25 
Bartigon............. Carmine-Crimson 3.00 
Clara Butt Salmon Pink 3.00 

a Tulipe Noir Nearly Black 4.50 
Valentine Violet 4.50 
Scarlet Beauty Scarlet 4.25 
Inglescombe Yellow Me low 4.00 
Golden Bronze olden Bronze 4.50 
l'rancombe Sander Reo e Scarlet 3.25 
Rev. Ewbank I , Blue Base 3.25 
Cardinal Mannin Rosy y Violet 4.75 
Dream D Jeli ate Lila .. 4.00 
Pride of Haarlem C _— Rose 3.00 
Mme. Krelage Lilac Rose 3.25 
1500 bulbs pr pe 55.00 

750 bulbs 50 of each 28.00 

375 bulbs— 25 ofeach ........ 14.25 


Superfine egmeage Magee Size Bulbs 


Darwin Tulips 7V arieties, 100 for.....$ 2.95 
Breeder Tulips 5 yt Calta 
Cottage Tulips 12 ss) , 3.00 
Early Single Tulips 12 i) ee 3.00 
Early Double Tulips 12 7 5 3.00 
Crocus 5 = ' 4 2.50 
Hyacinths 10 = = 13.75 


50 bulbs of any of the above at the 100 rate. 
All Prices Include Delivery Charges 
Handsome Free Catalog in full colors pictures a 
great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Write Topay/ 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 
Established 1870 


118 S. First St. Rockford, Illinois 
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Entrance steps and walk should never give 
the impression of obviously cutting up the 


lawn 
blends 


into ugly 


them 


SIMPLICITY IN 


HROUGH the medium of land, 

shrubs, and rocks, 
landscape architects today have reached 
fine heights of From 
such materials they faithfully repro- 
duce the peacefulness of sunny 
tinkling laugh- 
ter of brooks rippling through forests, 
instead of—as in the past—cluttering 
ornate monuments, 
f stiff, arti- 


trees, flowers 


artistic freedom. 


meadows and the soft, 





the lawns with 
fountains or other forms of 
ficial decoration. 

There fundamental law 

landscape gardening, an unfailing 
rule that contains but 
observe simplicity. A 
lawn with an unobstructed 
the sunset makes a 
garden cut into unrelated pieces with 
scattered shrubbery beds and meaning- 


is but one 





two words 


wide sweep of 
vista of 


picture, while a 


less tree plantings is an offence against 
Nature. 
Since the 
planned as 
varden it 


home grounds should be 


a single unit of house and 
g 


is of importance to confer 


sections. 


into 


Correct design 


the surroundings 


LANDSCAPING 


with a good landscape architect bet 
accepting final plans of the house, t 
eliminating possible errors in | 
tions and materials for garage, drive- 
way, main entrance and walks. 7 
often is the question of the gar 
treated as an afterthought, with in- 
sufficient or perhaps no fund at 
budgeted off for landscaping, 
final of the home being 
just attractive as a beau- 
tiful jewel in a_ hideous setting 
holding but little interest for th 
casual observer in spite of its intrin- 


a ppea rance 
about as 


sic value. 

Simplicity in gardening is not in 
the least while 
and overplanting are both 
costly, so an allowance of ten per cent 
of the cost of the house itself should 
provide a fitting and beautiful land- 
setting. 


expensive, ornateness 


ugly and 


scape 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid 

upon the importance of conferring 
(Continued on page 196) 





Softly padded 


a natural charm not found in other materials. 
always 


of weather, it is 


with green turf, the stepping-stone walk has 
Regardless 
practical 


neat, clean and 
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. DREER’S 
Autumn 
Catalogue 


FREE 


Offers practical suggestions for Fall 
gardening activities, together with 
such Seeds, Bulbs and Plants as 





bet you will need to put suggestions to 

Se, thus work. It also offers a complete col- 

1 loca- } lection for dormant hardy Roses 
suitable for Fall planting. Yours 

, dr free for the asking and please 

s. ‘Loo ‘ mention the publication. 

gar 








ith n- HENRY A. DREER, 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Best 
Results, 
Plant Now— 


Dreers 


Dormant Hardy Hybrid 


TEA ROSES 


Bot# professional and ‘‘seasoned”’ amateur Rose en- 
thusiasts agree that Fall planting of dormant plants 
is thoroughly practical. | 
It is also likely to result in finer flowers next June, | 
because of the early start which the plants get. The | 
sturdy, well-hardened plants we supply should be set 
out just as in the Spring and protected like you do your 
other Roses. They will then spend the winter in nature’s 
own storehouse (your garden soil) and will be ready for 

root action with the very awakening of Spring. 
Of the hundreds of varieties which we offer, none could 
bring a greater measure of Rose satisfaction than 


The Famous Dreer Dozen 
of 


Hardy Hybrid Tea Roses 


Each year we literally test hundreds of Roses—old and 
new—in our Riverton Trial Grounds. As time goes by, 
new varieties supersede old standards. The Dreer Dozen 
consists of varieties that have proven their merit under 
exacting tests. All are noted for their freedom of bloom, 
length of blooming season and wide range of colors. It 
includes such famous varieties as Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet, Radiance, Los Angeles, Imperial Potentate, etc., 
etc. Altogether you will find it a selection of truly high- 
grade varieties that will be a credit to any garden. 





We will supply one each of the Dreer Dozen, in strong 
two-year-old dormant plants for $11.00 delivered to any 
Post Office in the U. S. 











618 Madison Ave. 
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To Plant Tulips and All Spring-Flowering Bulbs—Especially 
Schling Quality Bulbs at These Rock-Bottom Prices—For Example 


100 DARWIN TULIPS—$3.50 


] 
Choicest, first size bulbs, sure to bloom. Schling’s special mixture of 
7 





ten of the finest named varieties—not the ordinary ficld grown mixture 
4 A $6.00 value for $3.50 or, if you prefer, 50 bulbs for $2.00. _ 





These Six Glorious Collections 


100 Single Early Tulips—10 named varieties. April and May. $8.00 value for 

100 Double Early Tulips—10 named varieties. $9.00 value for... 

100 Darwin Tulips—10 famous named varieties. May to June. $7.00 value... 

100 Cottage Tulips—10 named varieties. 
ever. May and June. $8.00 value és 

100 Breeder or Art Tulips—5 named varieties 1 . Butt, 
Apricot, etc. May and June. $10.00 value mt 7 

100 Parrot or Orchid Tulips—in 5 named varieties. A $6.50 value for 

Virginia 


10 for naturalizing 
past DAFFODILS & NARCISST and‘ tawn planting 
Airy and medium trumpets, short cupped and lovely Poet’s varieties, 
doubles and singles. All top size Mother bulbs sure to bloom. 
100 for $8.50 : 1000, for $80.00 _ 


Also These Lovely Heralds of Spring! 
500 Bulbs a $22.50 value—$16.00 


100 CROCUS in 5 named varieties...... 
100 SCILLA SIBIRICA (Blue Squills 
100 GIANT SNOWDROPS ie 
100 BLUE GRAPE HYACINTHS...... 
100 CHINONDOXA (Glory of the Snow) 


Grandmother's tulips, more beautiful than 





L 








Very Special—_REGAL LILIES—at Big Savings— 
First quality bulbs at a tremendous discount—Long, trumpet-shaped flowers, pearly 
white petals, throats shaded with pale yellow, in clusters on 3 to 4 ft. stems Reg- 
ularly $85.00 a 100 bulbs. | doz. for $6.00—25 for $11.00—50 for $20.00—100 for $39.00. 


L 


Our new Bulb Book—Lists of choicest bulbs for 


indoor or outdoor planting—Free on request— 


Schlings Bulbs a= 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


Near 59th St. 
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Ask for 
Catalogue 


Visit 
Nursery 





ROSES—aAutumn Planting 


rere. hundred thousand low-budded field-grown plants in 
several hundred varieties are ready to ship. Many new and 
rare varieties, an extensive list of Climbing Roses and Roses 
adapted to all parts of the country are described and priced 
in our catalogue “Roses by Bobbink & Atkins,” and in our special 
folder ““Roses—Autumn Planting.” A copy of the catalogue and 
folder will be mailed to all who intend to plant Roses. 


Peonies for Beginners 


Experts and amateurs can satisfy their needs from the peonies 
grown in our Nurseries. These collections are but a hint of the 
range of varieties that are available for fall planting. 








Used to be Swimming Pools, you 
know. Plunges are everything they 
were, with a goodly lot of highly de- 
sirables added. Exhilaration. Sport. 
Luxury. Allin one. Think what you and 
your guests are losing without one. 
We’ll handle the plunge, the glass-over and everything 
for you. Send for catalog. Or send for us. Or both. 
























Beginner’s Collection No.1 

Festiva Maxima. White, flecked 
carmine. 

Edulis Superba. Mauve pink. 

Monsieur Jules Elie. Lilac rose. 

Felix Crousse. Clear red. 


Four Plants (one of each) $3 


Lilacs—Autumn Planting 


These popular spring flowering shrubs 
will thrive in almost any location. 
Nearly 200 varieties are in our nur- 
series. If you intend to plant lilacs this 
fall please ask for our special folder. 


In your request for a catalo 
’ 





guc 
nitely what you intend to plant. 


Beginner’s Collection No. 2 


Avalanche. Snow white 

Albert Crousse. Shell pink. 
Augustin d’Hour. Solperino-red. 
La Perle. Lilac white. 

Duchesse de Nemours. White. 
Karl Rosefield. Crimson. 


Six Plants (one of each) $5 


Our Specialties 


Deciduous and Evergreen Azaleas, Kal- 
mias, Chinese Magnolias, Kolkwitzia, 
Cotoneaster, Viburnum carlesii, new 
Barberrics, and popular French Hy- 
drangeas in blue, pink and white. 


it is important to state defi- 
We issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 











DOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 
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LUTTON SOLAR V-sBAR GREENHOUSES 











| WHAT WOMAN 
WOULD NOT BE THRILLED AT 
GROWING PRIZE WINNING 
FLOWERS? 





> + 
THe first thrill of owning 
your own greenhouse comes when you pick the Cost 
i. ~ 4 
blooms and place them in bowls about your home. or 


give them away to make some other person happy. 


But the big thrill, the real one, comes when you realize 
that your house will grow plants and flowers better than 


, 
any one else 8. 


lt is no mere coincidence that at flower shows, both 
public or private, flowers and plants grown in Lutton 
Solar V -Bar 


Less shadow, more sunlight, a trouble-proof, 


g reen houses 
~~" 


are invariably great prize 
winners, 

rersize heating plant with reserve capacity, and better 
construc tion give Lutton-grown flowers more ideal growing 


green house . 


conditions than any other g 
_— 


Let us send you the prool of this assertion in the form 
s 
ol an attractive catalogue and a list of recent awards won 


by flowers grown in Lutton Solar V -Bar greenhouses. 


Owing to the use of the name V -Bar by competitors, 


all genuine Lutton products will now bear the trade- 


>cn | ”? 
mark So ar, 


WM:H: LUITON: CO’ INC 


257 Kearney Avenue Jersey City, New Jersey 
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House & Garden 


Often the problem of service entrance walk 

is solved by stepping-stones. They are not 

too conspicuous, yet they withstand wear 
and tear indefinitely 


SIMPLICITY IN 


LANDSCAPING 


(Continued from page 194) 


with a good landscape architect before 
purchasing a lot, as he will be able to 
vive intelligent advice regarding the 
condition of the soil and its adapt- 
ability for landscaping. One home 
owner, after observing what he con- 
sidered wise economy in purchasing a 
lot, learned to his disappointment and 
chagrin. that more than the 
amount thus saved would be required 
to remove the rocks from the soil, 
while the very excellent soil in a re- 
jected higher priced lot was all ready 
for planting. 


much 


In the same way many dollars—and 
much grief—may be saved by con- 
ferring with the landscape architect 
before determining the location of the 
garage, a factor which will vitally 
affect the general landscape scheme. 
3eing a building of utility, the garage 
should be located to permit utmost 
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safety and convenience in driving in 
and out, but every effort should 
made to avoid placing it right at the 
front door. There is a too frequent 
tendency in landscaping large estates 
to swing the drive in curves running 
nearly all the way around the house and 
cutting the lawn into ugly detached 
pieces, whereas with a little fore- 
thought its length might have been 
reduced fully one-third, providing 
a much greater sweep of unobstructed 
lawn. 

For a level building site it is prac- 
tical to locate the garage where it may 
be reached from the main street by 
the shortest route possible. Where a 
high bank rises direct from the front 
of the lot, build the garage into tl 
ground so that a pergola may 
erected and overgrown with climbers; 


(Continued on page 198) 
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For walks among informal plantings such as are found 
on many estates there is much to be said on behalf of 
natural gravel, Crushed stone would appear too artificial 
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Gypsophila “Bristol Fairy” 


Dainty white blossoms which blend perfectly with any cut 
flower. The plants are perfectly hardy, and if set out now will 
produce a wealth of bloom all next summer. Strong 2 yr. plants, 
$1 each, $10 per dozen. 

OUR FALL PRICE LIST 


offers an assortment of Hardy Perennials and Roses for fall 
planting, also proven varieties of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths and 
other bulbs which should be planted soon for next spring’s 
flowers. Send for your copy now, please. 














BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc., Box H, Bristol, Conn. 
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‘Dreer’s Superb 


May-flowering “(JT [TIPS 


These admirably fill the gap between the 
early-flowering kinds and the Iris and peonies. 
Cottage and Darwin Tulips, combined in one 
bouquet, will give you harmoniously blend- 
ing pictures of surprising loveliness. 


Set of Six Popular Darwins 
At Amazingly Low Figures 


This set was described on page 260 of May 3 ‘ 
Garden and Home Builder as being the 4 

ideal set of Darwins through which to get } 
acquainted with the merits of the type, at 


a price that wouldn’t ‘‘make much of a 
dent even in a flat pocketbook ! 


Bartigon. Fiery crimson scarlet. 60¢ doz. 
$4.00 per 100 

Bleu Aimable. Beautiful, clear lavender. j 
75¢ doz. $5.00 per 100. 
60¢ doz. $4.00 per 100. 

Farncombe Sanders. Geranium scarlet tinged rose. 

La Tulipe Noire. The famous ‘Black Tulip’’ of 
history. 65¢ doz. $4.50 per 100 

Pride of Haarlem. Old rose, suffused scarlet. 60¢ 
doz. $3.50 per 100. 

Princess Elizabeth. Rich rosy pink. 60¢ doz, $4.00 
per 100. 






Postpaid 
6 each of 6 popular sorts, $1.50 , 
12 each of 6 popular sorts, a 2.75 
25 each of 6 popular sorts, 150 bulbs...............cccceeeee 5.25 

100 each of 6 popular sorts, 600 bulbs. 20.00 








Cottage Tulips Youll Like 


Of most graceful shape, delightful color combination and long 


lasting qualities, these bring to Tulip fanciers all characteristics . 
admirable in these magnificent Spring flowers. We offer twelve dis- * 
tinctly beautiful kinds as follows Gesneriana Lutea, Gesneriana 

Spathulata Major, Grenadier, Inglescombe Pink, Inglescombe Ye llow, 


John Ruskin, Le Reve, Moonlight, Mrs. Moon, Orange King, 
Picotee or Maiden’s Blush and The Fawn. 





Postpaid . 
3 each of 12 sorts, 36 bulbe.................ccccccscsees $2.00 4 
fe. Oe gS Se een 3.50 
12 each of 12 sorts, 144 bulbs.. vee ae , 
25 each of 12 sorts, 300 DUIDS............cccecnereseneee 12.50 
Whatever else You Need for the Garden or in Plants for the Home : 
—We Have It! Nearly a century of working consistently along ; FR 
well defined lines, with definite ideals, has made ours one of the % 3 & 
greatest Horticultural establishments in the world. 
Our Fall Cataloaue desires to acquaint you with ihe ertent of Dreer Serriee, Will vou give it 
a chance ly asking for it Now? Thank you, and please mention this publication. 
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WILD BULBS OW often you have been 


riding along and seen a 


What Are They? single stalk of some lovely wild 


lily. 


There are two kinds. Those for 


your rock garden. Those for your You know they wouldn’t live 
other garden. Some you may if dug up then. So you promised 
have gone knee deep in some . 

meadow for, and never found. yourself to come back in the fall 
You will find them in our cata- and do it. Now fall is here, un- 
log from the meadows of Switz- ; 
erland, Turkey or Russia as well less you have carefully marked 
as of America. G the spot there’s no use digging. 


And who wants to deface the 


rm) @. landscape anyway? 


So. browse through our catalog 

ep? and find them, all nursery grown, 

S) iy? better than you could dig up 

‘ yourself. You know there’s no 

C3 better month to plant all kinds | 
Ce 


brings the catalog. 





Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 
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of bulbs than right now. A postal 


° Wayside Gardens 


“Yee Mentor, Ohio? Sonn" 





Glorious Creations 
of 
Rare Beau ty 


For more than half a century we have been growing the 
world’s most beautiful peonies. Peony lovers who want 
new and original creations come to us year after year for 
their plants. The picture of the little girl above with 
two wonderful blooms of Martha Bulloch gives an idea 
of the size and beauty of Brand Peonies. You can well be 
proud of your Peonies when you grow from original 
Brand Stock. Among the beautiful varieties we have to 
offer this season are: LeCygne, Lady Alex Duff, President 
Wilson, Mme. Jules Dessert, Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs. A. 
M. Brand, Mrs. Romaine B. Ware, Myrtle Gentry, Han- 
sina Brand, Mrs. Frank Beach, Hazel Kinney, Victory 
Chateau Thierry, and in fact all recent good peonies. 











Brand’s Complete Peony Manual 


Our new Peony Manual is now ready for delivery. It describes not only 

our own creations, but many other varieties of rare and entrancing 

beauty. This book covers all one needs to know about the Peony. It treats 

in full of its history, its varieties and cultivation. We make a charge 

of $1.00 for this manual but if you order Peony Roots amounting to 
$3.00 or more, it is sent free. 

Our regular Catalog of Peonies and Iris is free. Write today 


Growers of Peonies for 61 years 


The BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Box 30 FarIBAULT, MINNESOTA 























can do its most important 
work for next years garden 


All during the Spring, Summer and Fall you have taken 
the bounteous offers nature has provided in your garden 


flowers, fruits, vegetables, beauty! Do you appreciat 
the colossal effort, the work, your plants have done 

and now the need for rest and protection? This is one 
time during all tne year when you must do your part if 


you want that bounteous beauty to return again next year. 


All evergreens, shrubs, perennials, and lawns need a winter 
mulch to protect them from being winter killed. This 
mulch blanket keeps the roots from the harm of sudden 
changes in temperature in early winter and prevents the 
warm March sun from heating the ground, which would 
induce a too-early flow of sap 


Given this protection your plants will come back next 
spring, in better condition—more able and more willing 
to continue with the wonderful work 


Our descriptive literature explains this data in detail 
G P M Peat Moss—the perfect mulch material—is 
burlap wrapped in bales containing 18-20 bushels and is 
obtainable in principal cities throughout the country. 
Phere is a dealer near you. Let us send you his name and 
quote you prices 
ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
A-25 Burling Slip, New York 
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ATKINS & DURBROW, ItInc., A-25 Burling Slip, New York _ 
Gentlemer Phe ( end me (check which information you desire % 
] Literature a taPwmM Quotation on bale GPM 0 Name 
of nearest dealer New 100 page book ‘‘Gardening with Peat Moss,’” $1.00 
Nam 
\ 
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House & Garden 


When the house is near the street, let the walk be straight 
and as short as possible. After all, it is a point of entrance 


and exit rather than a scenic feature 


SIMPLICITY IN 


LANDSCAPING 


(Continued from page 196) 


or if set in deep enough, the roof 
may be filled over with earth sown 
with grass seed and made an extension 
of the main lawn, practically con- 
cealing the garage from any part of 
the house. In such an instance shrub- 
bery planting and camouflage paint- 
ine will blend into the natural sur- 
roundings, so that it will be pleasantly 
inconspicuous from the outside. 

\ frequent mistake in landscape 
layout is in the designing of entrance 
walks, which are too often swung into 
all sorts of unjustified curves and 
contours. Fortunately there is an un- 
assailable law that should prevent pos- 
sibility of such an error: Make the 
entrance walk as short as_ possible. 
Swinging the main walk in an easy 
curve from the corner of a lot toward 
the main entrance to the house is one 
of the most satisfactory methods that 
leaves a single sweep of lawn directly 
in front of the residence, but where 
the distance from house to sidewalk is 
very short a perfectly straight walk 
is preferable; if there is a small bank 
in front, the walk may be connected 
with the driveway. The service en- 
trance should, if possible, be separated 
from the main entrance, this detail de- 
pending largely on the construction of 
the house itself. 

The entrance stairs are one of the 
first points of attack by the landscape 
architect, who often orders concrete 
steps torn out to be replaced with 
others of more expensive character. 
Walks come next. Natural colored 
cement, being cold and dry looking in 
winter and hot and dazzling in sum- 
mer, is least desirable; the selection 
of material for both entrance steps 
and walks depends entirely on the ar- 
chitectural structure of the house itself. 
Concrete as the most economical ma- 
terial may be adapted for artistic use 
by the addition of color that will 
blend pleasantly with the tone of the 
house. Walks of brick or stepping 
stones are both charming and practical, 
while gravel walks, though beautiful 
to the eye and easy to the foot, are 
impractical for many reasons, chiefly 
that the sharp, split rocks cling to wet 
choes, whence they are transfered first 


to lawn and then to hardwood floo 
and fine rugs. 

A pleasing variation of the plain 
cement walk, for large Colonial, Eng- 
lish or even Spanish style houses, is the 
carpet-like cement walk bordered on 
both sides with brick to soften the li 
between the walk and lawn. The all- 
brick walk is always charming for 


_— 


these two types while interesting ex- 
pression is added to houses of almost 
any character by stepping-stone walks 
of natural rock or broken concret 
always neat and clean no matter what 
Softly padded with 
green lawn, such a walk possesses a 
rare natural charm not to be found in 
other materials and, too, forms a 
happy solution of the small, incon- 
spicuous service entrance problem. 


’ 


the weather is. 


Broken concrete for stepping stone 
walks is a modern development fa- 
vored highly in Italy, France an 
Switzerland, three countries most 
famed for artistic gardening, for the 
reason that there is frequent difficulty 
in obtaining stone for flagging, while 


chiseled rock—about three times as 
costly—is no effective. Slab 
rocks, where available, are both beau- 
tiful and inexpensive. 

The driveway must offer safety as 
well as convenience, and the selection 
of its material 


more 


should depend en- 
tirely on the grade to be traveled. 
Very frequently it is possible to use 
the same material as the main entrance, 
but since no two building sites have 
the same contour only the general sug- 
gestion can be given: 

The garden layout should always be 
worked out with consideration to the 
architecture of the house itself. Co- 
lonial houses or bungalows require 2 
dense base planting because of their 
severe lines, while the Spanish style re- 
quires but, little around the house, here 
and there revealing a bit of clean 
green lawn. 

Choice of material for planting 
should depend entirely upon individual 
soil and climatic conditions. In selects 
ing shrubbery find out what height it 
will reach in ten or fifteen year’s 
growth, as specimens that are most at- 

(Continued on page 200) 
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JADANES E FLOWERING CHERRIES? 
CHINESE FLOWERING ADPLE, 


Hut AND PEACA. 
00 var ielles the 


erg ate quer n 
not in the world. 
Gilro 4 complete line of 
Hlighgrade Murvery Stock. 


oO Acrer 


AEWORLERT, owner, 
the GARDEN NURS FRIES 


Montgemery Ovenue, 
(Varberth, Pennvylvania. 

















Field-grown ROSES 
for Fall Planting 


ETERSON ROSES have a reputation ap- 
proached by no others for living and thriving 
when Fall planted. 


The astonishing success that Fall planters from 
Maine to California are having with Peterson’s field- 
grown, hardened Roses (now shipped in the Fall 
only) is literally the Talk of the Rose World. 

We point with pride to the fact that the House 
of Peterson has been the pioneer in this successful 
movement, now in its third year. It is just one more 
step we have taken forward in almost a quarter of a 
century of catering to many of the Rose and Peony 
Lovers of America. 





We promise—yes, and even guarantee at a small 
additional cost—your Rose Garden next Summer 
will well repay your efforts this Fall. 

The complete story is told 


“4 Litthke Book About Roses” 


A copy of this beautiful and helpful 1928 issue 
will be sent on request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, INC, 
Rose and Peony Box 30, 
Specialists Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
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““Consider the Lilies’’ 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


2 Lilium 
Monadelphum 


————— 





This scarce and beauti- 
ful treasure comes to 
us from the Southern 
Caucasus in Russia. It 
is very easily grown and 
readily becomes estab- 
lished in gardens, pref- 
erably of a_ limestone 
nature. 


The flowers are of a 
deep straw color, spotted 
black, carried in large 
spikes of 10 to 20 
blooms on a_ rigid 
straight sten 5 to 6 
feet in height. They 
make little progress 
the first year, but in 
subsequent years their 
development is phe- 
nomenal. 

















We have an exceptionally fine lot for Fall planting 
7-9 in. circum. $1.25 each; $12.00 per doz.; $90.00 per 100 


Our New Lily Book “Consider the Lilies” 


—is the most comprehensive catalogue ever published on the Lily. It describes 
over 100 varieties with full cultural directions, with over 65 true color plates 
of most of the varieties in commerce. This book will be mailed to you sepa- 
rately on receipt of cash $1.00, or FREE with each lily order to value of 
$3.00 or over. 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., INC. 


Seeds—Plants—Bulbs 
154 West 23rd Street 33 New York City 


Garden Full 
of Darwin 


Tulips 
or $ 22 


N anticipation of again placing before 

our customers a collection of Darwin 
Tulips we have had a sufficient quantity 
grown so that we can offer 


50 Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs 
Finest Mixed, for $2.00 


Selected from fifteen named varieties 


Few Spring flowering plants rival the Darwin Tulip. 
They are a wonderful addition to the flower garden. 












































Plant any time before the ground becomes frozen, and they 
will bloom from the middle of May to Decoration Day. 






Mail your order with Check, Money Order, Cash or Stamps, mentioning this advertise- 
ment,or callat any of our stores, and secure this exceptional collection,sent prepaid to any 


pointin the U.S. east of the Mississippi. For points West and Canada, add 25c ($2.25). 





For those desiring Darwin Tulips in separate varieties, so the colors may be studied, we 
offer a Collection of 10 each of 10 varieties separately labeled for $5.00. 








Our 1928 Fall Bulb Catalog sent on request 


lamp 6 Walter 


One of the Largest Growers and lamp Ft of American, Dutch, French and 
Japanese Bulbs for Discriminating Flower Lovers in the United States 


30-32 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK H 
Branch Stores in Newark, N. J., White Plains, N. Y., Baltimore, Md. 
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There is no substitute 
for science 














Elms under Bartlett care at Phillips Andover Academy, Andover, Mass.— 
h incor i 1 its i rporati nd P 


ipers an aul Revere engraved its seal. 


S it produces results based on definite knowledge 

and proved sound technique, so the demand for 

Bartlett service grows. Performance formed on facts is 
always the safest investment. 

When you engage the Bartlett Associates to put and 
keep your trees in order, guesswork with its so often 
tragic results is eliminated. You get the benefit of an 
organization of tree scientists and trained tree surgeons, 
specialists for 23 years in tree health and tree surgery, 
with many of the most outstanding advances in tree hy- 
giene and preservation to their credit. 

Yet the services of the Bartlett Associates cost no 
more and when judged by results they are safer and 
therefore more economical in the end. For consultation 
(without obligation to you) address the office nearest 
you, or Stamford, Connecticut. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 
Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Branches: 









Philadelphia Charlo:te, N. C. 
Chicago wert hy Orange, N. J. 
Boston White Plains 


Albany, N. Y. 
Danbury, Conn. 
Syracuse, N. Y 


Westbury, L. I. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Bartlett Way 
+ *, “] 








The A.BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 
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House & Garde 


LAN DSCAPIN( 


(Continued from page 198) 


tractive when set in assume immense 
proportions as the years roll by until 
they come to exclude so much light 
and air from the house that ultimately 
they must be removed. The natural 
beauties of the surrounding country 
will offer a wealth of suggestions for 
both color and form in the garden 
where the shrubbery should blend with 
the border planting of the adjoining 
lot or estate. 

Unless the grounds are large the 
space before the house should always 
be put into open lawn, a decorative 
flowering shrubbery planting around 
the base of the house itself being the 
only additional treatment advisable. 
The backyard, being an outdoor liv- 
ing room during the summer, should 
have a screening of tall growing trees 
and shrubs to insure privacy and form 
a background for smaller shrubs, per- 
ennials and annuals. And if both 
beauty and utility would be enjoyed 
in the outdoor living room, all plant- 
ings should be placed around the 
boundary line, never in little groups 
about the lawn. 

Large estates, with but slight ex- 
ceptions, are governed by the same 
unassailable fundamental of simplic- 


HOUSE 


& GARDEN’S 


ity. Though large groups of flowerin 
trees‘and shrubs may with caution | 
used to break monotony, it is still 
serious mistake to scatter small grou 
ings over the lawn. Tall growiny 
planting should be kept to the outsi 
of the estate, using large leaf flowe:- 
ing and evergreen shrubs both as a 
privacy screening and background fr 
perennial borders. 

Exception is permitted where a wi 
area of lawn sweeping away from t 
residence permits a formal garden .f 
seometric design to be set into the cen- 
ter of the immense green carpetit 
Permanently even beds for such a plin 
will be assured by building tiny con- 
crete walls around them with a o1 
foot depth, a four-inch width, and a 
forty-five degree angle towards 
lawn to permit the grass to grow oy 


and entirely conceal them from view. 
Tall 
never cut off 
rivers or other fine viewpoints; thus, 
large conifers or decorative leaf t 
are kept close to the shrub bord 
instead of too far out into the O} 
to insure an unobstructed outlook 


growing shrubbery should 


vistas of mountai 
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(Continued from page 190) 


drawings made by the author, has its 
geographical scope limited to a small 
area in New England, it stimulates 
wonderfully those powers of observa- 
tion that in the modern busy world 
are nearly dormant in most persons. 
Following the lines of this book a 
parent could give his child an ex- 
cellent education by using as a labora- 
tory the common things of Nature 
close at hand. Jotting down in a note- 
book daily the observations made 
would aid in developing the youthful 
mind as the year unfolds. The au- 
own Calendar of Natural 
Events indeed reads like an epic in 
which the hero is the Spirit of Nature; 
it is a veritable poem and a cinemato- 
graph in words. But there are practi- 
cal suggestions too, in telling how to 
photograph such difficult subjects as 
insects and how to make “cultures” of 
various phases of animal and vege- 
tative life for study. A most inter- 
esting treatise is that of parasites as 
Nature’s controllers of numbers and 


thor’s 


that of toads as consumers of insects 
destructive to vegetation. Fish that can 
live for days at a time out of water, 
others that build nests and still others, 
the Sea Horse and the Pipe Fish, the 
male of which incubates the eggs in a 
pouch as the mother kangaroo carries 
her nurslings, are some of the oddities 
very interesting to read about. 
F. B. M. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF CALIFORNIA 
GarDENS. By Charles Francis Saun- 
ders. New York: Robert McBride and 
Company. 


HILE a work of this title 
should supposedly appeal to all 
horticulturally inclined persons of the 
rapidly increasing number who are 
moving from portions of the coun- 
try that in climate and vegetation are 


less favored, into the southern ™ 
coast region of California, it should 
be very entertaining and instructi\ 

a much wider circle of readers, for in 
California, according to our Mr. 
Ernest B. Wilson, not only can a 
greater variety of woody plants b 
successfully grown in the open ground 
than in any similar area in the world, 
but most of those that are thought of 
as adapted to the older parts of th 
country thrive there amazingly. To 
this explanation the author adds that 
“in the phenomenal increase of popu- 
lation, composed in considerable part 
of people of affluence and leisure, the 
ends of the earth have been 
upon for shade trees and ornamentals 
so that you have the plant life of the 
whole world sampled to your hand, to 
be identified and studied.” 

But selection had to be made, of 
course, and the reader in the Eastern 
or Central states after all is 
nothing that he could not get at 
home, other than delightful stories 
about some of the plants that he 
already knows. And in the story tell- 
ing the book is charming. There | 
intimacy of tone that never becomes 
presumptuous. Amusing incidents con- 
nected with searching for plants and 
the uses made of them are related 
with naive humor. Botanical and hor- 
ticultural as well as human subjects 
cheerful, symp2- 
thetic and optimistic tone and one that 
for want of a better term might } 


wn 


drawn 


oiven 


are handled in a 


called magnanimous. The style 
fact perfect and the learning, sav’ 


ing not at all of pedantry, seems to 
be thoroughly sound. The thirty-t 
pictures, from artistically mad 


photographs, are so eminently wel! 
reproduced and are so illustrative that 
one naturally wishes there were many 
more. F. B, > 
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Fruits which Ripen 
on Your Garden Wall 


ust think of having pears and 
fete growing on trees which 
nestle snugly against your house, 
or having visitors remark upon 


i peaches and cherries where only 
: ‘ vines are expected! 
4 i 
s | Think of flowers in springtime: 
i; fruits in summer and autumn; and 
“ ‘3 at all times a novelty of form 
Ww dy if which will hold your interest. These 
1} 4 things espalier fruit trees will give 


you, and bring to your garden a 
flavor of Old-world charm that is 
rarely found in this country. 


The trees available are from five to 
eight years old. They are carefully 
pruned in single and double cor- 
dons, and permit unusual landscape 
effects at moderate cost. 

Quantities are limited; if you would 
like to have some of these trees for 
your grounds, please send immedi- 


ately for our descriptive circular. 


Sizes and prices on application 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
154 West 23rd Street NEW YORK CITY 
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EFORE the roots of sod take hold and the sodded area 

looks natural, seed irrigated by Spralawn* is up. Yet 
Spralawn* costs less than sod to install and its usefulness 
merely starts from that point. 

Spralawn* is a system of underground piping delivering 
water through nozzles set so that rolling and mowing are done 
without interference. There are no obstructions to trip over. 

But heavy, rich turf is only one of the results of Spralawn*. 
Shrubbery and flowers thrive on its life-giving rain-mist. It 
is truly “Rain at Your Command”. Write for booklet. 


MUNZ SPRALAWN CORPORATION 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





"Registered U.S. Patent Office 


| laying sod 
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That Smiles All the Time 


NE of our friends says that Pfitzers Juniper is “the hand- 
somest, most satisfactory low evergreen for it smiles all the 
year.” 

We think he is right. Pfitzers Juniper will grow about 6 feet, and 
equally broad, with branches that look like gray-green ostrich 
plumes. A splendid variety for porch planting or driveway groups 

The past winter was mighty hard on evergreens, but our blocks 
of Pfitzer came through uninjured—which shows that it is hardy 
and does not turn brown. 

We have well-grown specimens from 1 foot to 4 feet, at prices 
varying from $3 to $15 each. The complete list is given in our cata- 
logue, but you ought to come to the nursery and see them. 


HOME LANDSCAPES 


our new catalogue, will tell you about rare evergreens, flowering 
trees and shrubs, ground-cover plants and perennials. If you hav 
not received a copy, please advise us. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
BOX H, WESTBURY, L. I, NEW YORK 


A Low-Growing Evergreen 
i 
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Plant it where grass 
won't grow. Thrives in 
shady spots. Our cul- 
tural methods permit 
us to supply Pachy- 
sandra in large or 
small quantities at 
very economical 
prices. 
















CLEAN UP THE PERENNIALS 


HIS month sees the passing of practically all the hardy per- 
ennials and the withering of their foliage and stalks. It 
witnesses, too, the clearing away of these reminders of past beauty 
in every garden whose owner takes pride in its proper maintenance. 
Cutting off the dead stalks close to the ground and destroying 
them is not merely a measure to better the border’s appearance. 





Quite as important are its controlling effect upon plant diseases and 
insect pests which might otherwise survive the winter and attack 
again in the spring, and its influence upon next season’s work. 


Write for Information. 


Hugh B. 
Barclay 


There is always a great deal to do around a garden in the spring- 
time, and if there is no need to clean up the perennial clumps one 








ne, Pea m Plant 
will be just that much better off. Specialist 

In general, this fall cutting should remove the old growth just ion 
above the ground line. A sharp sickle will do for most of it; other Montgomery R 
more wiry stalks will have to be snipped off with shears or a Avenue Je 
knife. In no case should the crowns of the plants be harmed or Narberth : 

their roots loosened. os 
ad 

DRAINAGE FOR LILIES 

gate many years the Lily family was considered one of the A 
most difficult of the h: irdy flower groups. With the exception M 
of a few species—good ones, but only a tithe of what the race has ‘ 
T HAS taken thought, to otfer—most gardeners who tried them had indifferent suc- be 
work and money to cess, at best. “ 


But today the situation is different. With a better understanding 
of the cultural requirements of the various Lilies, especially witb 
ful. You want it to be regard to soil conditions, it has been found that many species hither- 
to considered difficult if not impossible are entirely amenable to the 
majority of gardens. It is merely a case of a little extra pains in 
providing favorable conditions where these do not already exist. 


make your place beauti- 





admired—from the road. 


A Wickwire Spencer 
Chain Link Fence prevents 


trespass. It is sightly, re Pst Get, Dick 


strong and permanent. cients a Wher homes P . 
The cost either for mate- eonies S Fl 
All of the true salmon pinks t Tra Ww O Ww e YT S 

















+ ° 
Hybrid Lupines 
are the finest blue perennial 
in existence. Fine for a back- 
ground, in gr _e or as single 





























‘- > >to specit mens. [I grow the fa- existence are found in this 
rial or erected, complete ances. 5 gen Se Se ra ay hE | 
b . 7; bilt strains, which come in Sidhe Deskin: oun tnensel Dinko’ Complete your Perennial Flower 
y our men, 1S far less ang ns go Nag free bloomer Garden with our Special Hybrid 
than you would expect lavender shadings Also ented Se SS. — Lupines, and try our Straw Flow- 
te > b per tong Ft Marie Crousse. very large dell- ers for winter decoration. 
» - 2 : : good as the others, anc © cate flesh color; fragrant 
for a fence of this high —e Ry be’ yp seg? a All three peonies are rated These are only two of the many 
quality caating aan 8.9 and over. A $9.50 value specialties grown in our nursery. 
FINE 1-YR. PLANTS, 3 for $7. 50 Our illustrated catalogue of 
F Ik are none toocare $4. per doz; Send for the North- perennials and Straw flowers will 
ee , sare ‘ne Seteceed i, America’s Blue Book be mailed free upon request. 
or ‘ > $6. per doz. of fine peonies an 
ul of property that 18 not All Prepaid. irlecs. CHEQUAMEGON 
theirs. Protect yourself Send for Circular, Northbrook FLOWER GARDENS 
with a fence Send for Py CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS Gardens r. | a Brubaker, Washburn, Wisconsin 
, Box D-1, Burlington, Vermont Box Jc, Glencoe, Ill. “Northern grown perennial plants are 








always good.” 








folder today. 














WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


39 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





If you plan to build 


House & Garden has re- 
cently published a col- 
lection of the loveliest 
houses that appeared in 
the last five years of the 
magazine. 


rte 
z 


‘House & Garden’s 
Second Book 
of HousSes’’ 


Inquiries are solicited from 
financially responsible 
dealers willing to set fences 










































the Wickwire Spencer way. TULIPS i ae nanny 
Selection No. 5 : Holland’s as 174 Pages, ius: 
Consists of 13 most fam- est now trations . ..a wealth of 
varieties ranging in PHLOX f Long material that is all practi- 
from $2 to $4 each Phlox. Choice colors. A 7 . at 1s all p 
= which you can sel- in, also complete line rarest rott, cal, all beautiful. $4.20, 
~ Lye +4 pA ame From Se 35c each down to $2.00 per dozen. ray A postpaid 
r rr post- S ° 
WICKWIRE SPENCER paid, also many ay FREE! Book that every flower | to $ per C 
js varieties from to lover shou ve w ivable informa- . 
Chain Link Fence Also Bargain af, varioting, Feonies, Hie, Tulips end lin i x HOUSE & GARDEN 3 
bie iE PFEIFFER NURSERY eta GREENWICH SONNE iT | 
Winona, Minn. —— REE} ; CONNECTICUT | g 
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FRANKEN’S 
TULIP 


Master List 


Peonies 
Phlox 
Bulbs 


Buy Better 
Bulbs Produce 
Perfect Plants 





Fall Specials of Good Values 


PHLOX SPECIAL 


R. P. Struthers, Rheinlander, Mrs. 
Jenkins, Rosenberg, Widar, Wana- 
dis, Riverton Jewel, Henry Murger, 
Antonin Mercie and Franken’s Glory 
2 each above ten varieties, $7.70 
value only $4.95; clumps $9.90. 


PEONY SPECIAL 


Crousse, Dr. Brettoneau, 
Mme. Geissler, Eugenie Verdier, 
Mme. Calot, Rubra Triumphans, 
Augustin D’Hour, Mme. D’Arem- 
berg, Festiva Maxima, Queen Vic- 
toria and Canari, 1 each, clumps 
8-12 eyes $16.75 value for $12.50; 
3-5 eye divisions, $4.75. 


Albert 


~ od 

See our Special Tulip 
Collections on pages 18- 
23 our catalog now ready 


FRANKEN BROS. INC. 
Deerfield, Illinois 
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One thing that all Lilies must have is good drainage. If water 
stands around their bulbs, especially in winter, rotting is likely 
to take place. Even those which grow naturally in swamps, near 
streams and in other places w here the ground in general is wet, 
are well drained; investigation will show that immediately below 
the bulbs are stones, sand or some other medium which prevents 
standing water. 

In garden planting it is always a wise ‘precaution to set each 
bulb on a little bed of coarse sand. This, with plenty of leafmold 
for the roots to range through, spells success in many a planting 
which has failed in the past. 


NATURAL SEEDLINGS 


NLESS one is meticulously thorough and unremitting in the 
prevention of natural seeding ¢ in the border by clipping off 
all withered flower heads before they ripen, the chances are that 
close search in the fall will disclose young plants starting up 
here and there beneath the foliage of their parents. Coreopsis, Aqui- 
legias and Hardy Alyssum, to mention but three out of many, 
are especially prone to this method of reproducing their kind. 
These chance seedlings are well worth saving if one wishes 
more plants of the kind in question, If transplanted now to a 
coldframe, and set out next spring in their permanent places, most 
of them will produce some blossoms during the summer and be 
fully under way by the following season. 


SAVE THE GENTIANS 
N: -XT to Trailing Arbutus there is perhaps no eastern wild- 


flower that makes a stron: ger appeal to plant lovers at large 
than the Fringed Gentian. Child of Autumn, lifting its exquisite 





CAIOWAY TERRA COTTA ©. 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


Gives the Essential Touch 


gre LY jars of Terra 
Cotta strike a distinc- 
tive note of form and color 
used indoors or in 
the garden 
Vases, Classic Urns, Fonts, Bird 
Baths, Sun Dials, Benches and 
Gazing Globes are also to be had 
in high ~ fired, durable Terra 


Cotta. Send ten cents in stamps 
for catalog. 


Established 1810 

















Convert Waste into Wealth 


E’ ERY bit of vegetable waste—leaves, vines, stalks 
and cuttings from the garden, straw and corn 
stalks from the farm—can be converted into real 
manure, rich in nitrogen, = oe NSE 
phosphorus and other aS 
plant foods, by the simple 
ADCO Process. Manure 
is nature's great fertilizer. 
Nothing can take its place. 
By using ADCO you can 
have quantities of it, rich, 
odorless and clean. 


You owe it to yourself to 
know more about ADCO. 
Ask us for details. 
Your seed house can supply you with ADCO, or it can be had direct from 
us. Simple directions accompany every package. Drop us a card and we 


will gladly send full particulars. 
ADCO 1740 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 
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Famous for producing the Finest Blooms 


THE CHOICE OF PRIZE WINNING EXHIBITORS 


Our 1928 Catalogue 


A veritable treasure house of information, showing 
all the very best offerings for winter 
Profusely illustrated. 


Send for Free Copy To-day | 
HOSEA WATERER 


ish . . 
712 Chestnut St. — ” Philadelphia, Pa. 


and spring 
blooms. 
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roses 
that bloom 


profusely 


satisfaction, keenest 
delight in having roses that you 


There’s joy, 


are sure will bloom profusely, all 
season, year after year. 

Just such roses are ‘** Star”’ 
Roses. Plant them this falland you 
are sure of constant blooms next 
spring and thereafter—we guar- 
antee it! It isn’t the guarantee 
that makes “Star” Roses bloom; 
it’s their “bloom-ability” that 
makes our guarantee possible! 


“Star” Roses—Nowers 
of a lifetime! 

Today’s “Star” Roses are the re- 
sult of 30 years of patient pains- 
taking. We are specialists. For 
you, we try out every novelty, and 
present only those roses that will 
thrive under average conditions. 


Our free “Fall Guide to Good 
Roses” offers you well over 100 
of these “Star” varieties—proven 
to be “star” quality and “star” 
growers. The “ 
also announces the 1929 
“Star Dozen” and your 


Guide” 


guaranteed to bloom) 
-the’star’says so! 


chance to save money on 
this exceptional selec- 
tion. The “Guide” tells 
why fall planting is safe 
for “Star” 
gives you earliest blooms 


Roses and 


next spring. 


Use our coupon now! 


Star Rose Growers 
Conard-Pyle Co. 


Rob’t Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 


The Conard-Pyle Co. Box 126 
Star Rose Growers 
West Grove, Pa. 

I want to know more about roses and 
fall planting. Please send me your Fall 
Guide.” free. 





ARE ct ED, 
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chalices long after the early frosts have crept into the garden, it 


| shares with the Arbutus an ever-increasing rarity which gives a 
heightened intensity to the thrill of discovering it in some sunny, 
wild meadow where Sphagnum Moss and constant dampness help 
to produce the conditions which it loves. No flower of them all 

| can match it in color; none surpasses the delicacy of the fringe that 
margins its sky-blue petals. Like the Snowy Egret which man- 
kind almost wiped out of existence, its very beauty has been its 
undoing; countless colonies of it have been literally picked out of 
existence. 





rilles 


TO HARMONIZE 





If you know a haunt of the Fringed Gentian, guard the secret 





WITH VARIOUS well. Enjoy the beauty of the blossoms untouched in their natural 

W JUS > 

DESIGNED setting; 1f you must cut some for a vase in the house, let their EMBOSSED 

INTERIORS number be very, very small. ‘Vhe plants are biennials, and if most TISSUE WRAPPINGS 
of the blossoms are not left to mature and drop their seeds each pete Oren ged Seen Tee a 

ITHOL [ any appre iable ad- vear the davs of the colony will be numbered. lent taste—unique, beautiful, refined, 
dition to the cost of any new ¢ ¢ filmy but extra strong. The entire sur- 

building, you can add immeasurably ate see we iy gl covered with an 

c esign in repousse. 
to the value by specifying Cincinnati BRUSH ROOTS AND PATHWAYS lee 
Iron Grilles, thus giving a touch ol THE Dexstar Embossed Tissues are 


made in the same mills that produce 


distinction and individuality, and the remarkable Staybrite Non-Tarnish 


transtorming——“just a house’ —into UTUMN and early winter are the seasons par excelle Ce Tissues, which absolutely prevent dis- 
> ‘re " ° y] t yt lverware. 
one that is different. for clearing away brush from woodland paths, to make room . a “ ween 
P A on ‘ 7 P Ask your department store or 
Ornamental iron — — for worthier plantings, or tor any other of the numerous purposes stationer to order for you 
fences, entrance gates and window : ‘ zg Samp! : _— ie , 

. F ~— » oe ‘ ’ 2 — arn . ple quire of Embx ssed Gift W rap- 
phate “ibe poirot cnaggaltonpee te oe yg Wi W hich may arise around any country place. | rion, Reni Rag Amana ye So dh 
sign, will enhance the beauty of any ] he lazy mans wavy 1s to go through the tangle with a brush- Sample quire Staybrite Non-Tarnish 

> > ado ' . re ) Tissues. 50 ce Ss 
ae Phe I I —— feature 1 of hook, lopping r off the visible growth a few inches above the ground ee er oe 
incinnati ron ,allings are 1eir a _ na 
attractiveness of design. durability || 2nd leaving the roots undisturbed. As a result, three fresh shoots C.H. DEXTER & Sons, INC. 
and quality construction. will spring up next year where one grew before, and in a few Highest Grade Thin Papers 
Catalog on t—Estimat cerfully giver seasons the intended cle: aring will be more impenetrable than if it WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 





Orde filled promptly 





had never been touched at all. 


CINCINNATI IRON FENCE CO. |. There is only one way to make such operations even fairly per- 


TRADE MARK 











3375 Spring Grove Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Beceem, ——7i— 




















F YOU ENTERTAIN—or just 
want Good Things to Kat—vyou 
will find excellent suggestions in 


every copy of 
, A condensed set of health rules—many of which may 
be easily followed right in your own home, or while 


. Y | 
7 : aveling. You will find in this little book a wealtl 
American Cooke ry poy te no tat pre food elements and their relation 
ri o physica elfare. 
The Household Magazine of rec- t ane — . . | 
ognized authority which tells you Control: Your Weight Without 
Tae, t maame wee sores \ \ Drugs or Tiresome Exercises | 








“Thirty Minute Salad” : , = 
“<I 7 7 ” ; Effective weight control diets, acid and bland diets, laxative 
Chocolate Pinu heels and blood-building diets, and diets used in the correction 
“Cream of {sparagus Salad” \ of various chronic maladies f ERE is the modern foun- 


“lee Box Cake eae The book is for FREE circulation. Not a mail order 
advertiser nent. Nar e and address on card will bring 


it without cost or obligation tain of youth! A trifle added 








to the water, and your daily 
HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


374 Good Health Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. | a 


tub becomes an occasion of 


bee | is so delicate, so exquisitely 





dainty, as to excite the ardor 
{| {| THESE BAGS MAKE HOUSEKEEPING EASIER! | of a queen. The water becomes 





, comp - pos 
Thirty M gr ; Women who have used them say—"W onde whet! as soft and smooth as the dew 
sii ce CACHE- wat ¢ trim me and Udy way * keep your cellar MRISP-KLEEN—To keep vegetables clean, fresh and crisp 
a . clean il waste nd paper without spill- in the ref t Quick] f tself. Whit nly. 25c. 
How to select and cook your favorite ing or cluttering floor de top lenves both hands free ga aiepediecalinnny seule : of early morn. And as you 
dish, how to serve it and what to when fillir e. Every well-run home should have one. Tan or §CE-MRAKER—No more trouble cracking ice . . . this 
oom vit) t: forty or fifty choice Green. $1.5 keeps it off the kitchen floor. Just fill and pound ¥ 
ee ee eer cee me PIK-UP—One bag gathers up evervthing, mstend ot collect: White only. 25c. dress you feel a new vigor 
ind seasonable recipes in each num- ing waste-baske ughor I Opens wide, *WOOD-TOTE—A stronely constructed sling for carrying ? 
ber, many of them illustrated - Betyg “Ind es ee val In White, $1.50. ‘Tan oF firewood—earries more—weighs practically nothing—pr d d l 
. . tecte the clothing—-easier to carry. In Tan or Green, $2.00 7 . 7 
“Amerntcan Cookery” ives menus HANDY fLos- PIN 7H Ids pins at the right height and De _Bomgg $3.00." = ss an energy, an you are equa 
r at your r easy carrving ar steel pin 
for every possible occasion. Dinners, to hold bag upriet Green, $1.00, Wooden base for * Wood- Tote not included in Introductory O ffer. , , 
Luncheons, Wedding Receptions, Card concrete floors, 50c extr to the most trying of social 


Parties, Sunday Night Suppers. ete. '§ PECIAL GROUP OFFER 
Also contains timely Household Ar- Res " 
ticles and Good Fiction 


obligations! 


wr retail price ese five lispen- Use the coupon when ordering 

uble b Id workers and ask for free descriptive folder 

TRO! U ( ay RY pr $3.2 all five of entire line. Every home sh« 

en PIKSU P.) have all five bags. 
coupon today. 


If vou have a family you need this 
Magazine, for using it will help you 
set a better table for less money. 





SEND us One Dollar (cash, check or 
stamps) and we will send you the 
next eight numbers of AMERICAN 
Cookery, starting with the October 
number which contains recipes and 
directions for “Thirty Minute Salad,” 


‘Bath Salts 


Madein U.S, A. by 


Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 





























and many other good things. Address RICHARDSON-GARRETT BAG CO., Box HG, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 25 West 45th Street 
The Boston Cooking School! Magazine Co. Please send me bags checked. 1 Please send me descriptive folder. 0 New York, N.Y. 
219 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. PN diseunictinsitasincintinantansicniooe se :sevesiatenainsatiaattaansibiapesaieainnabensninpeaanaiaaal Address | 
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“Woven by Hand” 





A Gift for Baby 
That Makes Mother 
Happy Too— 


EAUTIFUL Baby Blankets 
woven by masters of the 
Colonial Hand-loom, each 
blanket an individual piece of 
work in artistry and design. 
Made from finest virgin wool, 
soft, dainty, light and warm, 
in delicate shades of pink, 
blue and white. Guaranteed 
not to shrink in washing. 


Comes in bright-colored Elfin 
Gift Box—$4.50. 


Here is a gift for baby that can 
never be duplicated—as dis- 
tinctive as it is beautiful. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 


Send for free imple of blankets and 
ill particular f our complete line 
f hand-woven baby blanket garde 

nket ed blankets and linen nov 
eltie 


MEANS WEAVE SHOP 
13 Howe Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Means Hand-woven Blankets are sold in 

the better Gift and Specialty Shops. 

Look for the Means “Hand-woven”’ 
Label on every. blanket. 




















ie eee 





GLISTENING 
WHITENESS 


The gli aloe whit i nama R! ng Polar 
R “signs 7 wi listen- 
ing Pyralin foish PH this® STA ” Seat. 


Fully nteed against cracking, chip- 

4 ing and discoloration, this seat writ oy 
you years of sa! ctory service. 

Ask your plumber to show you No. 358 

illustrated here. It costs but $6.50. 


Write for our illustrated booklet of 
“STASCO” Seats 


STANPARD TANK & SEAT COMPANY 
Se. N. J. 
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manent in their effect, and that is to grub out the brush roots com- 
pletely. Hard, slaving work, this, but take our word for it that it 
pays in the long run. 


MAKE READY THE COLDFRAMES 


CTOBER is the month to make ; 
for receiving their winter inhabitants, the perennial flower 
seedlings. ‘These little plants, whether growing in pots or flats, 
should be put under glass before hard frosts come, unless they 


ready the coldframes 


are already set out in their permanent positions in the border. 

The advantages of the coldframe in this connection lic not 
so much in the longer period of growth which the protection makes 
possible as in the freedom from temperature damage later on. 
In a well-managed frame there is none of the alternate freezing 
and thawing which causes such injury to young roots and crowns, 
for, once the soil is frozen, it remains so until permanent softening 
takes place in the spring. 


DON’T FORGET THE PARSLEY 


ARSLEY is one of those welcome but often neglected herbs 

which have their place in every well-ordered cuisine. Probably 
we would see it more often on the private home table if people 
knew how easy it is to grow, even in midwinter. 

There re: lly is no month in the year when Parsley need be 
lacking. In spring, summer and e: irly fall a few plants of it 
tucked away in a corner of the g: arden—or used as a neat edging 
for the pathw: ay, if you favor the appearance of its dark green, 
compact tufts—will yield an abundance of sprigs for garnishin: g. 
As cool weather approaches in the fall, two or three plants can 
be taken up, set in pots and brought indoors to a sunny kitchen 


window where they will flourish all winter. 




















This String Will 
Save Your Next 


Winter’s Coal 






IE a string to your finger lest you forget to 

send for “Lest You Forget’, which is a 
compact little book full of coal saving help 
hints. Tells you how to get more heat and com 
fort from the same coal. Or your same heat and 
comfort from less coal. In either case you save 
money. 








It’s told in a way, interesting and readable, so 
any woman or any man can easily do what it so 
plainly suggests doing 

Send for 


dad copy of “Lest You Forget” 





IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
Representatives in all principal cities of the United States and Canada 
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Winthrop Reproductions 
of Early American 
Furniture 





The influence of Hepplewhite on Early Colonial 
eraftsmanship is shown in = des! f ex- 
tremely simple lines, period about 1775. It is 
especially sane aling in Maple with w le 
drawer kno also supplied in Mah ny W i 
rass hari ire 
Size of desk—-236" x 18” x 40” 
Secretary—36” x 18” x 80” 
Price for the Month of October Only 
Vahoogany Vapl 
Desk $90.00 $95.00 
Secretary $145.00 $160.00 
Kreight allowed to points in U ; 
You may send $20.00 with order, balance wi 
lelivery is made, or amount in full. Sate arrival 
of Winthrop furniture is assured 
Our catalog G-108 will be forwarded on 
receipt of. ten cents statp t it 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 
424 Park Sq. Bldg. Boston, Mass. 



























THOUSANDS 
Know the 


CONVENIENCE 
of K-V Clothes Closet Fixtures 


K-V Clothes Closet Fixtures create order—auto- 
matically . . . preserve appearance of good cloth- 
ing .. . make selection of garments easy .. . 
discourage moths. Clothes, hanging in neat array, 
come forward at a touch. Another touch and the 
extension rod slides back into the closet. With 
this indestructible device small closets are made 
as neat as garment show cases. In lengths from 
12 to 60 inches. Simple installation. Inexpensive. 


Get a copy of our booklet. Write today. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO . 
1618 Muskegon Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Send me complete details of K-V_ Clothes 
Closet Fixtures with size prices, et 
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Auburn 

Buick Facing 
Cadillac Facing 
Chevrolet Facing 
Chrysler 

Dodae w 

Eveready Prestone 

Eveready Flashlights & Batteries 
Franklin Facing 
Fisher Body Facing 
Graham-Pai Facing 
Lincoln Facing 
Marmon Facing 
Nash 

Packard Facing 
Stearns-Knight Facing 
Texaco Motor Oil Facing 


Building Materials 


2.99 


189 
()7 


Bathroom Fixtures @& Plumbing 
Alpha Brass Pipe 
Anaconda Brass Pipe 
Associated Tile Mfrs Facing 
Church Sani-White Seats 
Crane’s Bathroom Fittings soles 
Ret-Rac Bathroom Sets.. Facing 
Si-Wel-Clo Watercloset Facing 
Stasco Seats ee . 
Te-Pe-Co Plumbing Fixtures Facing 
T. N. Water Closets 
Zundel Sanitary Toilet Chair 
Garbage Incinerators, Sewage Disposal 
Systems 


Sewage Disposal System 
(Incinerator ) 


Kaustine 
Kernerator 


Hardware 


Corbin Building ‘Hardware 
Sargent Locks & Hardware 
Yale Building Hardware 


Heating Plants @ Accessories 


Aero National Radiator 
Alpha Brass Pipe 
American Radiators 
American Corto Radiators 


Anaconda Copper & Brass 
turnham Boilers 

Caloroil Oil Burner 

Ideal Gas Heaters 

Ideal Redflash Boilers 
National Radiator Corp. 
Natl Warm Air Heating Ass’n 
Oil Heating Institute 
Rome Brass Radiators 


House Building Materials 


Alpha 
American 
American 


jrass Pipe 
Face Brick Ass’n. 
Walnut 


Facing 


Anaconda Copper Leaders 
Associated Tile Mfrs. Facing 
Balsam-Wool Insulating Blanket 
Celotex Insulating Boar« 


Cincinnati Lron Railings 
Flax-licnum Insulating Material 
Martmann-Sanders Building Products 


Insulite Insulating Board 
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Dealers 

Natco Hollow Building Tile 

Plaster Ornament 

Ritter Appalachian Oak Flooring 

Sani Onyx 


Stockade 
Tidewater Red Cypress 
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Hodgson Portable Houses 


Lighting Systems @& Accessories 


Cassidy Lighting Fixtures 

Delco Electric Plants 

de Sherbinin Lamp Shades 

Horn & Brannen—Lighting 
Equipment 


Lightolier Fixtures Facing 

Miller Lamps & Fixtures 

Salterini Lighting Fixtures 

Smyser-Royer Lighting Fixtures 
Roofing @ Shingles 

Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 

Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles Facing 

Imperial Roofing Tiles Facing 


Johns- Manville 
Facing 
Weatherbest Stained Shingles........ 


Asbestos Shingles 


Windows, Doors, Screens, Ete. 


Window 


Glass Co. 
Screens 


American 
Anaconda Bronze 
Crittall Casements 
Higgin All-Metal Window Screens 
Screen Manufacturers Association 
Win-dor Casement Hardware 
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to mcke vour home comfortable, convenient 
most of the articles and illustrations it contains are about things which 


interested in knowing about all quality products—be they 
You will find in the advertising pages of House 
& Garden almost every type of product on the market—provided it is a quality product. 
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and attractive, indoors and out. As 


W! would not be living up to our full usefulness unless we helped you find these things. 
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them very happy to be of assistance 
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Waverly Fabrics me 


Fireplaces & Accessories 
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Cream 
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Interior Decorations 
B. Altman & Co. 


Antiques Magazine 
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de Sherbinin Lamp Shades 

Directory of Decoration & Fine Arts 

Directory of Modern Art 

Gorham Bronzes 

Hampton Shops —Decorators.. 

Wm. H. Jackson Co. ; 

Lans Galleries Avectatenn 

Lightolier Galleries 

Lloyd’s Wallpapers 

Lord & Taylor Dep’t of Decoration 

McCutcheon’s Interior Decorations 

New York Galleries 

Plaster Ornament for Period De sign 

Rookwood Pottery 

Roseville Pottery a 

Salterini Wrought Iron 

Thomas Strahan Wall Papers 

Thibaut’s Wall Papers 

Tontine Window Shades a 
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Kitchen & Laundry Equipment 


Frigidaire : 
yeneral Electric Refrigerators as 
preg Aid ong Food Preparer 
Lady Leisure Gas Range 

Porce-Namel Kitchen Toeiiare 
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Walker Electric Dish Washer 
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Wall Papers 
Lloyd’s Fashion Wall Papers 17 
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Thomas Strahan Wall Papers 3 
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Black, Starr & Frost 
J. E. Caldwell & Co. 


Carbone Christmas Cards Facing 
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